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Introduction 


This is only partly a logical continuation of my previous book for Gambit, Secrets of Chess De- 
fence. 

True, after investigating several aspects of the chess fight from the defender's point of view, the 
desire to have a look from the opposite side was natural. And yet, the method of investigation cho- 
sen is quite different from the previous case; in spite of the apparent similitude (or rather symme- 
try) of the titles, the thematic universe is of quite a different nature. 

In Secrets of Chess Defence I focused on a series of concrete methods of dealing with inferior 
positions. For the new book, I have chosen a much broader approach. In the first place, I have aimed 
to investigate the smallest details that can create the premises for a successful attack as well as the 
way the objective evaluation of a certain position persists along a sequence of moves in the case of 
optimal play from both sides and in spite of the successive changes of character of the fight. Al- 
though my previous work also contained such discussions about chess logic, the main difference is 
that here this will be a central theme. One could say that Secrets of Chess Logic would also be a 
suitable title for this book. However, all the games included here involve complex attacking opera- 
tions, so the title chosen is the most appropriate one. 

Chess is much more complicated than what can be comprised in the notion of common sense. 
Therefore, a dissertation about the logical character of our royal game needs a huge amount of ana- 
Iytical work in order to be convincing. Keeping this in mind before starting the concrete work on 
this book, I had to decide which method of work would be most appropriate. 

One natural solution was to use the computer's help. However, as an active player I had my 
doubts about it. Relying too much on computerized assistance can lead to a decrease of one's prac- 
tical strength, causing the human brain a pathologic laziness. There are also other negative aspects 
of such an approach, which I have discussed in the final chapter of the book. 

I soon reached the following paradox: I certainly needed to have a computer in my “working 
team” but wanted to spend most of my time analysing on my good old three-dimensional wooden 
board. Finally, I adopted a combined solution. 

I asked my friend IM Valentin Stoica, who is a specialist in computer-assisted analysis, to help 
me. I suggested to him the following plan: we would analyse together virtually all the material that 
was going to be published, but I was going to concentrate on the chessboard only, while he would 
split his attention between the chessboard and the screen. However, the whole conception of the 
book and the literary part remained wholly my job. Being a devoted researcher, he gladly embarked 
on this ambitious project. 

The reader will notice that the book contains a relatively small number of games (slightly less 
than 30). Can this be enough to elucidate at least part of such a major subject? 1 am firmly con- 
vinced that it can. Each of these games is enormously complicated and contains a whole universe of 
situations, both of objective and psychological natures. To the human mind, chess has virtually un- 
limited complexity, but Vali and I sought to analyse these games until we felt we had reached the 
very essence of the key issues. It would definitely have been easier to include 150 or 200 lightly an- 
notated games, but 1 very much doubt that I could have drawn any reliable conclusions on the basis 
of such material. 

Imust confess that the intermediate result of our joint work was a bit scary: a collection of bushy 
trees of endless variations, reminiscent of dragons with seven heads from fairy tales. There was still 
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a lotto be done. By adorming the variations with detailed verbal comments and cutting some of the 
excessively developed branches, I have tried to make the final result easy to read and understand. 

I should now say a few words about the general structure of the book. 

The first chapter presents some general topics that are typical for the research process, both dur- 
ing the game and in the laboratory. 

In Chapters 2 to 4 I have focused on three concrete patterns that can make an attack possible. 

The final three chapters have a more general background. They are built up around three of the 
most intriguing themes from the whole of chess history. Each of these subjects of investigation is 
taken from a different century. 

There is of course a limit to what can be covered within one reasonably sized volume. Neverthe- 
less, I hope that T have managed to uncover some of the most interesting Secrets of Attacking Chess. 


Mihail Marin 
Bucharest, May 2005 


1 The Logical Course of the Game: 
The Spark of the Attack 


Attacking games can embrace a huge variety of 
forms, I shall try to define the two extremes of 
this wide spectrum. 

Tam sure most of us have been captivated by 
the cape and sword movies of the 1960s, fea- 
turing such fine actors as Errol Flynn. During 
the final and decisive fight between the main 
heroes (the good one and the bad one), each 
movement was of an attacking nature and the 
whole scene was highly spectacular. In a cer- 
tain sense, this Kind of fight was typical of 
chess games played in the romantic period, 
starting with Greco and finishing with Steinitz. 
People played for their and the spectator”s fun. 
Players were enormously self-confident in 
those times and the general feeling was that 
the final outcome was determined only by the 
skilfulness of the players. The question about 
the soundness of an attack did not bother any- 
body seriously. 

Recently I had the occasion to watchon TV a 
martial arts contest. For most of the time, ap- 
parently nothing happened: the two contestants 
were carefully watching each other without un- 
dertaking any concrete action. This continued 
until the moment when the concentration of 
one of them dropped for a fraction of second. 
His opponent instantly started a lightning at- 
tack. The fight was basically over and they both 
knew it very well. Everything looked quite sim- 
ple and convincing to most of the spectators, 
but I am sure that it was the virtuosity of the 
winner that caused this false sensation. 

The games of chess 1 like most are those 
played more or less according to the second 
scenario. True, the final attack is usually more 
time-consuming than in the combat mentioned 
above, but it is always instructive to follow 
how the least noticeable mistake can prove of 


decisive importance in the games of top-class 
players. Virtually every game included in this 
book belongs to the second category. 

In this introductory chapter, I shall focus on 
two essential topics. First of all, I shall try to 
highlight the very special moment of the game 
when, as if by magic, an attack becomes possi- 
ble and sometimes even necessary so as not to 
lose the advantage. At the same time, I shall 
pursue as closely as possible the logical course 
of the game. Once one of the players has ob- 
tained an advantage and launched an entirely 
justified attack, his superiority should persist 
for a long time in case of optimal play from 
both sides and irrespective of changes in the 
character of the position. 

I have to make an important clarification re- 
garding this latter point. Chess is such a com- 
plicated game that proving the truth over the 
board is not always that simple. The best move 
incertain positions can be in such contradiction 
with our common sense that we cannot resolve 
to play it. This frequently generates mistakes 
even in the games of strong players. From the 
point of view of chess logic, mistakes are quite 
important; there is nothing more interesting 
than to follow how the evaluation of a position 
can alternate in case of imprecise play. 

I have chosen as a model for this chapter a 
great player of the golden era of chess, Efim 
Geller. What made Geller so distinctive to 
anoint him in this book as noble Knight of the 
Attack? After all, he never qualified for a 
world-title match and one could immediately 
name several of his contemporaries whose re- 
sults were significantly better. 

We should not forget that this book is dedi- 
cated to chess as a science. Had Geller dedi- 
cated slightly more attention to the sporting and 
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psychological side of his chess personality, he 
might have obtained more tournament and 
match victories than he did. However, Geller 
was in the first place a researcher. When he felt 
that he was close to a mine of gold, he forgot 
about anything else and didn't give up until he 
foundit. This explains why he frequently spent 
more than an hour on a single move. This 
caused him numerous painful losses in severe 
time-trouble but also enabled him to obtain 
many brilliant wins, which are entered forever 
in the world chess treasury. 

Geller's games included in this chapter have 
certain points in common with each other, How- 
ever, they present Geller in three different set- 
tings. My aim has been to highlight not only the 
hidden beauty and depth of our royal game, but 
also the practical difficulties awaiting he who 
dedicates his efforts to the search for the truth. 

We shall start with one of Geller"s most bril- 
liant victories. The remarkable thing is that the 
position was for a while so complicated that for 
decades the annotators (including Geller) were 
unanimous in claiming that a correct defence 
would have yielded Black a draw. 


Geller — Velimirovié 
Capablanca mem, Havana 1971 


1013 Df6 2 d4 263 4 2.27 4230-05 Lg2 d6 
6 0-0 05 7 03 cb 8 d5 Das 

These lines involving the placement of the 
knight on as contain an elevated dose of strate- 
gic risk. True, Black has managed to force his 
opponent to block the centre (something White 
does not willingly do in the Fianchetto system) 
but if he is unable to generate active counter- 
play on both sides of the board, the knight will 
remain passive until the end of the game, Such 
plans as those based on ...a6, ...&b8, ...b5 and 

e5, ..“Dg4, ..£5 have to be combined with 
great accuracy, since if carried out separately 
White can face them rather easily. 

9 Dd2 es 

Nowadays, the move-order starting with 
9...6 is considered to be more accurate, but 
Black can probably play it on the nextmove as 
well. The basic idea is that Black should put 
pressure on the c4-pawn as soon as possible, in 


order to make the a5-knight useful in some 
way. 





10...Dg4?! 

Only this move is inaccurate. Black is com- 
mitting himself too much on the kingside, with- 
out even having started to put the a5-knight to 
work. It will be instructive to follow how after 
this move Black will inevitably get into trouble. 
Just as in martial arts: Blacks position loses its 
harmony for just a moment and this will prove 
of almost decisive importance. 

1b3 

White continues his development while also 
consolidating the c4-square in order to isolate 
the enemy knight on as. 

11...f5 12 exf5 e4?! 

Geller rightly criticized this move and sug- 
gested 12...gxf5!? instead. However, this would 
have hardly solved Blacks problems. With his 
a5-knight placed on virtually any other square 
of the board, Black would doubtless have a 
most promising position, but as it is, he cannot 
sustain his e5- and f5-pawns in a satisfactory 
way. White could play 13 2b2 followed by 
Wc2 and Rael, preparing dl and f4 in order 
to open the kingside, where he will practically 
play with an extra knight. True, Black could 
prevent this plan by advancing his f-pawn to f4, 
butthen White's knights would occupy the e4- 
and f3-squares with complete comfort. Here is 
an illustrative game for this latter situation: 
Marin-Fedorowicz, Internet rpd 2000 1 c4 Df6 
2 Dc3 63 83 27 4 8.82 0-0 5 3 d6 6 0-0 
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De6 7 dd 26 8 d5 Das 9 Dd2 c5 10 WeZ es 11 
b3 Dg4 12 e4 [5 13 exf5 gxfs 14 Ab2 f4 15 
Bael b6 16 Aces 2.5 1703 Ba7 18h3 Dh6 
19 g4 £.g6 20 He2 Df7 21 h4 h6 22 &h3 &h8 
23 &h2 We7 24 Bgl Db7 25 g5 h5 26 Dfd2 
&h7 27 85! 1-0, White threatens Elxh5+ while 
after 27...8.xf5 28 EixhS+ $g8 29 Df6+ Black 
soon gets mated. There are some games where 
Black continued with 13...e4 but this doesn't 
really prevent White from opening the kingside 
in the near future. 

136! 

A strong zwischenzug, disturbing the coordi- 
nation of the black pieces. White is aiming for 
more than 13 &.b2 gxf5 with a transposition to a 
line from the previous comment. Geller writes 
thatwhen playing 13 f6he had already foreseen 
the ensuing complications. 

13..Dxf6 (D) 

Against any other recapture, White would 
play QNdxe4 in total comfort. 


EUAW É 
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What should White do now? The long dark- 
square diagonal looks pretty weak and 14 &.b2 
seems like the most natural move in the world. 
How is Black going to defend his e-pawn? In 
fact, he does not need to; he can play 14...e3!. 
After 15 fxe3 )g4 Black has managed to change 
the character of the position in a favourable 
way. First of all, he gets the fantastic e5-square 
for his minor pieces. Moreover, the activity dis- 
played by his g4-knight and g7-bishop will 
keep White busy for a while, allowing Black to 
start queenside play with ...a6 and ...b5 as well. 
(This could be done without the move ...XZb8 





Y 















em 
Em 


since after cxb5 axb5, &)xb5 the bishop would 
emerge with great effect on a6.) More specifi- 
cally, the e3-pawn is not easy to defend, since, 
for instance, 16 Ee2 can be met by 16...)xe3 
anyway. True, in certain cases Black might 
have to refrain from employing this trick to 
avoid remaining underdeveloped, but he al- 
ways has his queenside plan available. Could 
all this mean that Black has solved his opening 
problems? 

14 Q)dxed!! 

No! With this fantastic move, Geller takes full 
advantage of Black's mistaken strategy from the 
previous phase of the game. As a result of a vir- 
tually forced variation, all Black's active pieces 
will disappear from the board, underlining the 
hopelessness of the a5-knight. All this sounds 
very logical, but on the other hand White needs 
to invest a considerable amount of material. 

14../Dxe4 15 Dxe4 Lxal 16 Lg5 Lf6 17 
iDxto+ Exf6 18 Wal &E7 (D) 


abra dá W 
AR paia 


W 





E 
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Let us try to draw some conclusions. Obvi- 
ously, the pin along the h4-d8 diagonal is quite 
unpleasant for Black, but for the momenthe is a 
whole rook up. At the same time, White is at- 
tacking with only two pieces and all he can do 
for the moment seems to be to win the ex- 
change, thus remaining with a single pawn to 
compensate for the missing knight. Many play- 
ers would have stopped their calculations here 
when thinking over their 13th or I4th move, 
considering White's compensation to be insuf- 
ficient. When embarking on the whole opera- 
tion, Geller needed to foresee his next move 
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and the hidden ideas behind it. Although he 
confesses that he couldn't calculate “every- 
thing”, his intuition (together with his artistic 
feeling) gave him the strength to follow the 
right path. 

19 Ket!! 

This “quiet' move underlines the fact that 
with his knight cut off from the rest of the 
board, Black still needs a lotof time to manifest 
any form of activity. The less obvious detail is 
that by placing the rook on the only open file, 
White actually brings two pieces into play si- 
multaneously, the rook and the light-squared 
bishop. Indeed, the immediate threat (which 
would work in case of the natural development 
of the black bishop to d7 or £5) is 20 Ec3 b6 
(forced in view of the threat of &2.xf6 followed 
by Eixas)21 Re6! winning material, since after 
21...82.xe6 22 dxe6+ the a8-rook is hanging. 

19...8b8?! 

It looks like Black had not yet sensed the 
danger. By removing the rook from the dan- 
gerous diagonal he parries the aforementioned 
threat, thus keeping the g2-bishop passive for 
the time being, but overlooks the second idea 
behind White”s previous move. Alternatively: 

a) Geller correctly points out that 19...h6 
does not free Black's position entirely since af- 
ter the calm 20 $£xh6 (D) the rook remains 
pinned, only this time along the al-h8 diagonal 
and in a rather indirect way (E!g7+ should defi- 
nitely not be allowed). However, the pressure 
against the f6-square is temporarily released 
and Black can try to complete his development. 
Let us examine the possible moves one by one. 





2l 
E 





Wes 


al) The most natural of them is 20...8.f5 in 
order to meet 21 2.g5 with 21...8c8. At the 
cost of one pawn, Black seems to have won a 
tempo compared to the game. Besides, his 
rook is definitely better placed on c8, as it can 
be further activated by means of ...Zc7. How- 
ever, the black h-pawn was much more impor- 
tant than its nominal value and White can 
make use of the lack of protection of the h-file 
with 22 g4! £.xg4 23 Be4 2.€5 24 Eh4, win- 
ning (a variation given by Geller). Indeed, 
24..$g7 loses the queen to 25 &xf6+ Wxf6 
26 &h7+. 

a?) 20.. h8 doesn't have much independ- 
ent value since 21 &.g5 gives Black nothing 
better than 21...8.d7 (21...845 is even worse 
because of the familiar 22 Wic3 b6 23 Re6!), 
transposing to line *a3”. 

a3) 20...8.d7 places the bishop on a safer 
square than f5 while allowing the black rook 
some mobility. However, after 21 $.g5 Wh8 22 
Re4! (D) White's attack is equally strong. Black 
has several ways to try to coordinate his pieces, 
butthey all fail to provide an adequate defence: 





ra 
ama 
fa 





Em 





E o Mm DES 

a31) 22...8f8 is an attempt to consolidate 
the f6-square, in view of the variation 23 Zh4 
Wrg7, when 24 Lxf6? Wixf6 25 Eh7+ Be8 
leaves everything defended. However, White 
can play better with 24 &h6 Eg8 25 &xf8 
Wixf8 26 Eh7+ se8 (otherwise the bishop is 
lost) 27 Elel+ and the black knight will be dead 
after its long suffering. 

a32) Against the rather pointless 22...Re8 
Geller gives 23 Exe8 &xe8 24 2.h3 “when 
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Black is in zugzwang”. However, White is still 
a whole rook down in this line and the final out- 
come is not entirely clear yet. Why not simply 
23 Eh4 Wg7 24 A xf6 Wixf6 25 Kh7+ winning 
the queen? 

a33) 22...8f5 leads to a hopeless ending af- 
ter 23 Re7+ Gg8 24 Wxh8+ dxh8 25 Ld2!, 
when White will win one of the black minor 
pieces and will have overwhelming compensa- 
tion for the exchange. 

We can conclude that 19...h6 only makes 
things worse for Black, 

b) One year after the game, Igor Zaitsev sub- 
jected the game to thorough analysis and found 
a better defence for Black, namely 19...8&h8!? 
(D). 


Ea W 
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The idea behind this move is far from obvi- 
ous. Anticipating a bit, 1 will mention that Black 
relies on the fact that in a certain line the pin on 
the long diagonal is weaker than along the h4- 
d8 diagonal, White has two main continuations 
athis disposal: 

bl) Without a deeper look, it is not entirely 
clear how Black has parried the threat 20 Efc3 
b6 21 Re6. 

bl1) A partial answer is given by the line 
21...8xe67! 22 $.xf6 (this exchange needs to be 
inserted because after 22 dxe6+ the rook is not 
pinned any more and Black can play 22...Z2xe6!) 
22.. NWxf6 23 dxe6+ $xe6 24 2.d5+! (this move, 
suggested by Valentin Stoica, is better than 24 
Wxf6+ dxf6 25 Éxa8, when Zaitsev believes 
that Black has problems holding a draw, but in 
fact the king is active enough to guarantee 


Black entirely adequate counterplay; for in- 
stance, 25...es5 26 4+ Sd4 27 h4 a6 28 E dS 
b5 with very sharp play) 24..%e7 25 Hel+ 
Hes 26 Wixe5+ dxeS 27 £.xa8. White”s chances 
are somewhat better, because of his superior 
pawn-structure and the thematic superiority of 
the bishop over the knight. 

b12) However, the surprising 21...Ztxe6! is 
even stronger. The point is that 22 E/xh8 is im- 
possible in view of 22...Hel+ 23 21 Hxfl+! 
24 bxf1 4.h3+ followed by 25...Xixh8. There- 
fore, White has nothing better than 22 dxe6+ 
Lxe6 23 Wf3+ 4.5 (D) and now: 


IE EEN 
maio à 
A 
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bI21) The ending arising after 24 Wixa8?! 
Vixa8 25 £.xa8 is dangerous for White because 
after 25...82b1 his queenside is vulnerable. 

b122) Against 24 g4 Zaitsev recommends 
24..NJal+ 25 &2f1 and now continues 25.. Fes 
26 Vixa8 Le4 27 Wd8 Qc6 “with the more 
pleasant position for Black” but this is not en- 
tirely clear. 25..Rg8! 26 gxf5 gxf5 27 WixfS+ 
Sg7, as suggested by Stoica, is probably better, 
intending to hide the king on h8 and start coun- 
terplay along the g-file. In this case, White's 
compensation for the exchange looks problem- 
atic. 

b123) White should force a draw by repeti- 
tion with 24 Wds+ Le6 25 Wf3+ Lf5 (Zai- 
tsev). 

b2) Once we understand that the above lines 
are not dangerous for Black, we should turn our 
attention to the plan employed by Geller in the ” 
game, namely 20 Ke3. Just as in line “b]”, 
Geller entirely agrees with Zaitsev"s variations 
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and conclusions. In fact, they both consider this 
move to be dubious because of 20...h621 2.xf6 
Wixt6 22 8f3 Sf5 23 Eixf6+ (Zaitsev evaluates 
the position arising after 23 Wel Res 24 Elxas 
Eal+as favourable for Black, but this is an ex- 
aggeration since after 25 $.f1 Zel White has a 
perpetual with 26 Wc7+ Bg8 27 Wb8+ tg] 28 
Eic7+! — butnot 28 Eixb7+? Bf6!) 23...8bxf6 
24 g4 Re8 (D) “and Black stands better”. 

In spite of some minor inaccuracies, every- 
thing looks quite logical and the overall correct- 
ness of the analysis is quite difficult to question. 
This would mean that 19...8h8 is an entirely 
satisfactory defence, when White has no way of 
proving an advantage. 

1 was quite puzzled by this conclusion. 
Something was definitely wrong from a logical 
point of view. Geller had attached a question 
mark to Blacks 12th move in both his book of 
selected games and his notes for Informator. 
My general feeling was that he was right and 
besides I also had some doubts about the 10th 
move. White answered with 13f6and 14 Ddxe4 
which received an exclamation and a double 
exclamation mark respectively. And all of a 
sudden, all that Black needs in order to equalize 
is one good move (19... €/h8!). 

Geller indirectly triesto explain this paradox 
by mentioning the fact that such a defence as 
the queen"s move to the comer would be virtu- 
ally impossible to find during the game. Or, re- 
formulating everything, White's 13th and 14th 
moves had a purely practical value. 

And yet, 1 could not believe that such a 
searcher for the truth as Geller would have 
simply bluffed in such an interesting position. 
Therefore, I started being concerned about the 
commentators" honesty. Looking at the game 
from a neutral position, Zaitsev was no doubt 
sincere, but could it be that Geller, having been 
directly involved in the whole matter, while an 
impeccable artist and researcher, was at the 
same time slightly tricky as a sportsman? After 
all, there was still the chance that somebody 
would play the whole variation against him 
again. 

Ittook me sometimeto understand that what 
I had to check were not the concrete variations 
but their conclusions. And finally, | discovered 


that I had to dig precisely in the position where 
Black was reported to be better, instead of look- 
ing for an advantage in the supposedly equal 
positions. Specifically, I could not agree with 
the evaluation of this last position. 
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White will soon re-establish material equal- 
ity and then pure positional factors should be 
taken into account. Just as in the game Marin- 
Fedorowicz, Black would indeed have a nice 
position if his knight were placed on virtually 
any other unattacked square on the whole board. 
The pawn-structure favours him in principle 
and we could talk about the knight dominating 
the bishop. 

However, the way it is, the knight still needs 
a lot of time to become active (...a6 and ...b5 or 
.«b6 and ...)b7-d8-f7-e5) while the theoreti- 
cally “bad” bishop will be an extra bishop for 
practical purposes, at least for a while. The sig- 
nificance of this detail will be increased by the 
fact that gxf5 will create some weaknesses in 
Blacks kingside structure. 

Wihite's first concern should be to prevent 
the enemy rook from being activated along the 
firstrank, as ... fel -alxa2 would free the knight 
in a most convenient way. Therefore, 25 $f1! is 
more or less forced, when Black must decide on 
which wing to start his counterplay: 

b21) 25...h5!9 is aimed at winning space on 
the kingside and preventing the white rook from 
penetrating on this side of the board. However, 
White seems to have a way to break through: 26 
gxf5 g5 (26...gxf5?! is pointless because of 27 
Eh3 gs 28 Ég3+ followed by h4, Rg5 and, if 
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need be, 2.3) 27 h4!9 (this is a better solution 
than 27 &h3 h4 28 f4, when after 28...doxf5 29 
fxg5 t)xg5 30 13 2631 Rf7 Ze3 Black has ad- 
equate counterplay) and now: 

b211) Black cannot keep the position closed 
with 27...24 because after 28 Éf4 he is not in 
time to trap the white rook with 28...%e5 in 
view of 29 He4+ when it is the black rook that 
is lost! Otherwise, after 28...Xes (preventing 
the activation of the white rook by Re4) 29 $£.e4 
a6 30 f3 White manages to consolidate his extra 
pawn, maintaining the better chances. 

b212) 27...gxh4 28 Eh3 Bxfs 29 Ef3+ Bg6 
30 Rf4 h3 (trying to distract the bishop from 
the strong e4-square; the alternative is 30...a6 
31 &e4+, when after 31...4»g7 32 Exh4 or 
31...9g5 32 KfS+ S2g4 33 f3+ Black's doubled 
pawns are very vulnerable) 31 &.xh3 a6 32 2.e6 
(D) and White continues being the firstone to 
create threats. 
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For instance, 32...Xb8 33 Rf3 bS 34 217+ 
Segs 35 cxb5 axb5 36 Rg3+ shf5 (after the 
pseudo-active 36...42h4 White continues with 
37 $g2 planning £e6, f4 and Rh3%, thus forc- 
ing Black to give up material) 37 $.xh5 es 38 
817 0439 Be? Nb7 40 b4 and White keeps ev- 
erything under control, maintaining his extra 
pawn as well. 

b22) Since Black fails to prove adequate re- 
sistance on the kingside, starting the queenside 
counterplay with 25...a6 makes a lot of sense. 
Play may continue 26 gxf5 gxf5 (26...g5 failsto 
block the kingside because of 27 &h3, when af- 
ter 27...82g7 28 f6+ $g6 29 4.43 White's extra 
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piece makes itself felt, or 27...4h87! 28 Be3 ac- 
tivating the rook with decisive effect) 27 Éh3 
Sg7 28 Eg3+ BG (D). Is there a way White 
can increase his pressure now? 
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Yes, there is: 29 h4!, With the knight still out 
of play fora while, such relatively slow plans as 
the advance of the pawn to h5 followed by g6+ 
can prove quite unpleasant. 29...%e7 (threaten- 
ing to neutralize White's initiative with ...Xg7; 
after 29...b5 30 cxb5 axb5 31 h5 Black is still a 
few tempi away from activating his knight, since 
the immediate 31...04 is strongly met with 32 
b4 followed by f4, in order to restrict the en- 
emy king, and Rg6+) 30 Rg8! (an important 
zwischenzug, opening new horizons for the 
rook) 30...b5 31 cxb5 axb5 32 h5 c4 (32...Kg7 
is less effective now; after 33 Kh8 srgs 34 f4+ 
coxf4 35 Exh6 Db7 36 Bg6 Eh7 37 h6 the 
black king is cut off from the main theatre of 
action and the threat of Rg7 is quite unpleasant) 
33 bxc4 (now that the rook has left the third 
rank, the thematic 33 b4?! fails to 33...03! 34 
bxa5 Ec7, when the pawn suddenly becomes 
very dangerous) 33..Dxc4 (or 33...bxc4 34 f4, 
when White remains in control; in the long run, 
the outside passed pawn and the weakness of 
the black pawns might tell) 34 Eg6+ es 35 
Eixh6 Ra7 36 Ze6+ sad4 37 h6 and the h6- 
pawn is quite dangerous while Blacks counter- 
attack has hardly started yet. 

What is the conclusion? 

First of all, we should note that even in case 
of Black's best defence, as suggested by Igor 
Zaitsev, White retains a long-term initiative. 
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The question whether this is enough for a winis 
beside the point, because at the moment he 
started his combination, Geller had an un- 
doubted, but by no means winning, advantage. 

Secondly, it is quite remarkable that the suc- 
cessive modifications in the character of the po- 
sition do not significantly alter its objective 
evaluation. 

Finally and, from a certain point of view, 
most intriguing are the practical difficulties in 
pursuing the truth in the jungle of variations. 
One whole year wasneeded for Black's best de- 
fence to be found, but even so, only the tip of 
the iceberg was revealed. 

Anyway, after the move played in the game, 
Wihite”s task is considerably easier. 

20 Xe3! (D) 











E 


We are already familiar with the idea behind 
this move. White will soon restore the material 
balance under much more favourable circum- 
stances than in the lines examined above. 

20...b6 

Resignation. Velimirovié accepts the inevi- 
table and prepares to bring the Knight back into 
play in the slowest possible way. Geller in- 
tended to meet 20... 2.5 with 21 h3! - again un- 
hurried moves, in spite of being a whole rook 
down. As we have already seen, Black's ac- 
tions need a lot of time as well. For instance, 
21...h6!? (probably the best practical chance; 
Geller only analysed 21...h5, when after 22 g4! 
hxg4 23 hxg4 &xg4, 24 &h3! leaves Black un- 
able to prevent the penetration by the white 
rook via either e6 or the h-file; instead 24 Be4 


Wrh8! is less clear) 22 2xh6 b5 (this way, 
Black's previous play makes some sense) 23 
cxb5 Exb5 24 2.5 (renewing the threat of g4) 
24..Dc4!? (the only way to avoid immediate 
disaster; 24...Kb4 leads to a hopeless ending af- 
ter 25 g4 &.xg4 26 hxg4 Exg4 27 Lxf6 Vixtó 
28 Wixf6+ Srxf6 29 Be6+ BS 30 Exd6, when 
30...c4 is too slow in view of 31 Za6 winning) 
25 &xf6 (before: capturing the knight, White 
has to release the tension; 25 bxc4? loses the 
queento 25...Xb1+) 25... Bixt6 26 Wixt6+ toxt6 
27 bxc4 Rbl+ 28 $h2 Écl (Black has managed 
to obtain some counterplay, but with accurate 
play White can keep things under control) 29 g4 
$.d7 30 Ba3 Exc4 31 Za6!? (aiming to decoy 
the king to a more exposed position) 31...%e7 
(better than the apparently active 31...%es, 
when after 32 Jtxa7 $.b5 33 Re7+ the d6-pawn 
is lost) 32 Éxa7 with a clear advantage for 
White, although Black still seems to be in the 
game. 
21 Ef3 4.5 22 g4 Wh8 (D) 
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23 Exf6! 


The attempt to increase the pressure with 23 
£&h3can be answered by 23...Xg8!, when some 
problems along the g-file might arise. 

23... ixf6 24 Vixt6+ Caxf6 25 gxt5 gxfs 26 
Re3 

The occupation of this vital open file guaran- 
tees White a virtually decisive advantage. After 
the hurried 26 &h37! Black can still defend 
with 26... Eg8+ 27 bl Rgs. 

26.Db7 27 Ee6+ BIT (D) 

28 243! 
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In view of the threat of &h5+, Black cannot 
guard the e-file and defend his f5-pawn at the 
same time. 

28...8g8+ 29 Sofl Sr8 

As Geller pointed out, 29...8g5 does not offer 
a reliable defence because of 30 h4 driving the 
rook away from the control of the h5-square. 

30 &.h5 gs 31 Ze8+ bg7 32 Ke7+ 

Given the mutual time-trouble, the transition 
to a rook ending with a material advantage is 
the simplest way of converting the positional 
advantage into something concrete. White has 
taken full advantage of the passive position of 
the knight and this seems like a good moment 
to eliminate it, since the knight has finally be- 
come useful, by offering some protection to the 
black queenside. 

32..52h6 33 Exb7 Exh5 34 Exa7 Exh2 35 
Rd7 bgs 36 Exd6 Sf4 37 sre2 b5 (D) 
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38 cxb5 es 39 Bd7 Eh4 40 a3 
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Geller considers 40 b6 a more technically ac- 
curate move, giving the following line: 40...Xb4 
41b7h542a4h4 435 h3 44 a6h2, when White 
is just in time to hold the enemy pawn with 45 
&h7, after connecting his own a- and b-pawns. 

40...Xh3 41 13 od4 42 b6 Éh2+ 43 gel 
Ehl+ 44 bf2 Eh2+ 45 bg3 Eb2 46 b7 Exb3 
47 a4 4 48 5 c3 49 a6 c2 50 Ke7 1-0 

An impressive game! Had Velimirovié played 
against some other opponent, his inaccuracies 
might have passed without being noticed. (In 
fact, his sharp and risky style of play had yielded 
him a 100% score in the tournament crosstable 
before meeting Geller in the 6th round.) How- 
ever, I assume that a logical mind like Geller's 
had little trouble finding the right (though hid- 
den) path at the critical moments. 

Indeed, even if it was impossible to calcu- 
late the final consequences of the sacrifice, the 
passive position of the a5-knight was obviously 
going to offer long-term compensation for the 
rook. Probably the most important thing to 
foresee was the pawn sacrifice prepared by 
Velimirovié against the natural 14 &b2. After 
that, the method of elimination was rather easy 
to apply, resulting in the fantastic 14 Qdxe4!!. 

However, there are certain situations which 
can prove much more difficult to handle from a 
practical point of view even for such a perfec- 
tionist as Geller. True, the following game was 
played 20 years before the one we have just seen 
but we can hardly try to explain Geller"s failure 
to find the right path by his lack of form or ex- 
perience, since he shared 2nd place in this event. 


Geller — Keres 
USSR Ch, Moscow 1951 


As in the previous example, one of the main is- 
sues will be a relatively misplaced a5-knight. 
However, we shall notice two significant differ- 
ences. First of all, Keres's knight will have 
complete freedom of action and its passivity 
will have a temporary character, which must 
have placed psychological pressure on Geller. 
Besides, White was given a choice of principle 
(which he didn't in the previous game): either 
to focus on the loose position of that knight in 
order to create a double attack or to ignore that 
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side of the board completely by launching a 
devastating attack on the other wing. 

1e4e52 013 Dc6 3 ÉD5 a6 4 Lad Dr6 5 
0-0 2e7 6 Bel b5 7 2.b3 d6 8 3 0-09h3 Das 
10 £.e2 e5 11 dá He7 12 Dbd2 exdá4 13 exdá 
2b7 1401 Eac8 (D) 
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So far, both sides have played quite logically. 
Even today, this is considered to be one of the 
main lines of the Ruy Lopez. For instance, ECO 
classifies this position under C99, in a certain 
sense meaning “the ultimate” variation of this an- 
cient opening at the time the code was created. 

15 &.b1 

Atthe time when the game was played, this 
slightly strange move was an attempt to im- 
prove over 15 $&.d3, when after 15...d5 16 exd5 
Black can play 16...e4! 17 &.xe4 )xe4 18 Exe4 
2xdS, with excellent compensation for the 
pawn. 

By retreating the bishop to a less exposed 
square, Geller avoids the fork with ...e4 and 
keeps his attacking potential intact. The obvi- 
ous drawback of this move is that the al -rook is 
cut off from play for a long time, but, as we 
shall see, Black needs to display great ingenu- 
ity to take advantage of this detail. 

15...d5 (D) 

At the time TI am writing, theory on this 
whole variation is rather well developed. How- 
ever, until very recently, lhave never played the 
closed systems of the Ruy Lopez. And yet, my 
feeling is that this move is an inaccuracy. Black 
opens the diagonal of the white light-squared 
bishop too easily. 





E 








Later, Keres started employing another, more 
subtle, method based on 15...)d7 against both 
15 &d3 and 15 2bl. In case of a natural devel- 
oping move, such as 16 de3, he would release 
the tension in the centre with 16...exd4 in order 
to activate all his minor pieces. This method of 
play looks especially effective against 15 &.b1, 
when White still has to justify the placement of 
his bishop. The critical test probably consists of 
16 d5, when Black can stir up huge complica- 
tions with 16...f5, undermining the d5-pawn 
and activating his b7-bishop. 


 Eeh 
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16 exd5 exd4?! 

Since 16...e4 seems less effective now in 
view of 17 5, Keres adopts a rather simplis- 
tic solution. This attitude could have cost him 
dearly. Later, he came to the conclusion that 
this line should be continued a bit further with 
17...Xfd8 18 Oxe4 DxdS. Indeed, Black has 
definite compensation for the pawn, in view of 
his excellent mobilization and White's prob- 
lems developing his queenside (to which the 
bl-bishop belongs now). As for a definitive 
evaluation of this position, tournament practice 
might some day give an answer. 

After Keres's move, White has a very promis- 
ing position. With the exception of the al-rook, 
all his pieces are well situated. His minor pieces 
are targeting the enemy kingside, the el-rook 
keeps the e7-bishop under pressure, while the 
queen is ready to join an eventual attack. Black 
has some problems with his coordination. His 
a5-knight is quite far from the king and can 
hardly be of any use in the eventuality of a 
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lightning attack. Even the seemingly active ma- 
jor pieces doubled on the c-file do not threaten 
anything serious. 

With his nextmove, Geller causes his oppo- 
nent big problems with recuperating the dS- 
pawn. 

17 £.g5!(D) 
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This pin is quite unpleasant. The main pointis 
that 17../Dxd5? leads to disaster in view of 18 
Lxe7 Dxe7 19 Lxh7+! Sxh7 20 Dgs+ go 
21 Dg3!, as given by Keres. This is a superbil- 
lustration of the force displayed by White's mi- 
nor pieces in combination with the queen. The 
bishops were employed to eliminate important 
defenders and to create disharmony in Black's 
camp, while the Knights offer the queen reliable 
support in the hunt for the king. The immediate 
threat is 22 WhS+ Srf6 23 Dh7H, while after 
21..Xh8 22 Erg4! the threat of De6+, hitting 
both g7 and c7, is impossible to parry adequately 
since 22...£5 allows 23 Be6 while 22...$f6 is 
strongly met by 23 h4!!, placing the g5-square 
under control and creating decisive threats such 
as Ze6+ or Dh7+ followed by Erg5H. 

Keres took what looked like the most reason- 
able decision: 

17...h6? 

The idea is to interpolate this move before 
capturing on d5. However, Keres correctly 
points out that this natural move should have 
been the losing mistake. However, he is too op- 
timistic when considering Black's position as 
entirely satisfactory after the developing move 
17...Rfe8 (D). This is a good move, but the 


problem is that Black has already gone wrong 
and there are no completely satisfactory options 
available to him any more. Curiously, contem- 
porary theory is not too well settled here: 


W 








a) ECO gives 18 $id3 as winning, but Black 
seems to be able to survive with 18...$f8! (ECO 
only mentions 18...867 when after 19 Bxe7 
Wixe7 20 Wixd4 White obtained an overwhelm- 
ing attack in Emst-Hedman, Avesta 1993), ac- 
knowledging that the infiltration of the queen to 
h7 is not dangerous in itself, if it does not lead to 
an immediate mate. For a similar move, see the 
game Anderssen-Steinitz from Secrets of Chess 
Defence, Chapter 4 (The King as a Fighting 
Unit). After 19 $.xf6 (19 )xd4 can now be met 
by 19...h6!?, followed by the capture on d5) 
19...8.xf6 we suddenly see the drawback of re- 
treating the bishop to bl: the lack of coordina- 
tion between the rooks and the weakness of the 
first rank prevent White from obtain anything 
concrete. For instance, after 20 WYa3+ (the most 
ambitious move but not the best; White should 
probably admit that he has no advantage with 
either 20 Wxh7 Exel 21 xel LxdS or 20 
Exe8+ Zxe8 21 Wxh7 $.xd5; in fact, 1 would 
prefer Black in both cases) 20...82.e7 21 Exe7 
(this is intended to be a strong tactical blow) 
21..Nxe7 22 EixaS White has managed to win 
material, but after 22...2cl 23 Wd2 Ec5 his 
queenside is completely paralysed. Once again, 
the usefulness of the move ...Bf8 is obvious: 
White cannot take on h7 with check. 

b) 18 Hixd4 seems to be a better solution. 
After 18../Dxds 19 8.5 Ecd8 20 Bacl Dc621 
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Wh4 White completes his development and re- 
tains strong pressure. This has occurred in some 
correspondence games. 

We now return to 17...h6? (D): 
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18 &.h4? 

This is the tuming point of the game. White's 
play so far has been quite logical and one can 
sense the danger looming over Black's position. 
Tam pretty sure that Geller was looking for a tac- 
tical crowning of his superior strategy and that 
the sacrifice 18 $.xh6! didn't escape his atten- 
tion. After 18...gxh6ó the relatively “quiet! move 
19 Wyd2 gives Black unsolvable problems. Once 
again, the combined action of the queen and the 
minor pieces has a devastating effect. Keres 
gives the following analysis: 19...Rfd8 (aiming 
to clear the way for the king and activate the 
rook via the fifth rank; both 19...8.xd5 20 Exh6 
Lxf3 21 Dg3! followed by SS or, in some 
cases, Dh5 and 19...42g7 20 Dg3 Dg8 21 DE5+ 
h8 22 Dxe7! are hopeless for Black) 20 Exh6 
Zxds 21 Ke4! (as Keres indicates, 21 Dg3 is 
less clear in view of 21... 28! 22 Wixf6 2.87 23 
EYh4 d3, when White suddenly has problems 
with his queenside, while the black king is in 
relative safety) 21...8h5 22 Rg4+! (eliminating 
the h5-rook, which is the key defender of the 
king) 22..Dxg4 23 WxhS 6 24 Wgs+ fg 
25 Wyh6+ sbe8 (or if 25...%g8 then 26 Dgs fol- 
Jowed by &h7+, £.g6+ and &xf7+) and now 
the simple 26 &f5 completing development 
and threatening &h8+ or Rel is decisive. 

However, calculating everything over the 
board is not easy here and after some time he 


might have asked himself whether there wasn't 
any simpler solution available. Then he must 
have discovered the variation actually played in 
the game up to the 22nd move and decided that 
this was a better practical decision, being com- 
pletely risk-free. If my supposition is right, 
Geller would have needed just an effort of will 
to follow his instinct, since Keres considers the 
rejection of the sacrifice with 18...Éfd8 to be 
the lesser evil, although he agrees that after 19 
2.85 Bxds 20 Wid3 g6 21 h4 White has a nice 
attacking position. Although these variations 
are quite instructive, the most interesting phase 
of the game is still to come. 
18...DxdS 19 Erd3 (D) 
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Here and on the next few moves, White 
could have captured on d4. However, it is per- 
fectly understandable that such an approach, 
obviously aiming for equality, didn't appeal to 
Geller. At the same time, it is no longer entirely 
clear that White can equalize completely. In- 
deed, the position of the bl-bishop will not be 
easy to improve, while the a5-knight just needs 
to jump once (to c4) to join the rest of the well- 
centralized black army. 

19...g6 20 223 Rd6 21 Exd6 

It is quite telling that after 21 Des Dc4! 
Black's minor pieces are perfectly coordinated 
for an attack against the enemy king. For in- 
stance, in case of 22 xg6? fxg6 23 Exg6+ 
Wg7 White cannot regain his sacrificed piece 
with 24 We6+ Bh8 25 Exd6 due to 25..Df4 
(as indicated by Keres). 

21...8'xd6 22 Wd2 (D) 
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This was the position Geller had been aim- 
ing for. The queen delivers a double attack and 
in the case of the “practically forced” 22..Dc4, 
White would get excellent attacking chances 
with 23 E/xh6, threatening Dg5 followed by 
Re6ormaybe h4. We cannot really blame Geller 
for being seduced by such a simple solution 
when rejecting the combinative 18 $&.xh6!. Who 
knows, if he had had such a choice in his game 
against Velimirovié, maybe chess history would 
have had one masterpiece fewer. 

Unlike his younger opponent, Keres clearly 
heard the bell ringing as a sign that the white 
bishop has been on bl too long and seized the 
opportunity to change the course of the game 
radically: 

22.4! 

What a shock! Black leaves a whole knight 
en prise for the sake of a direct kingside attack. 
Geller could have still avoided immediate trou- 
ble with 23 2e4, preventing the bishop from 
being cut off from the play with ...d3, but he 
was not psychologically ready to switch to pas- 
sive defence. Keres writes that he intended to 
continue with 23...c4, keeping the more ac- 
tive pieces in an almost symmetrical position, 
rather than 23...0)c6, when 24 Des offers White 
some compensation for the pawn. 

23 EixaS?! Lxf3 24 gxf3 Dxh3+ 

For the next few moves, the white king will 
be defended only by a knight and two doubled 
pawns, obviously a poor match for the tandem 
of queen and knight. Besides, Black needs just 
one tempo to include his c8-rook in the attack. 
No wonder that everything works out perfectly 


from tactical point of view, as the comments 
based on Keres's variations (see below) clearly 
show. 

25 Eg2 

White feels like driving the knight back. In 
case of 25 &hl Wf4 he is equally helpless: 

a) The attempt to include the bishop in the 
attack leaves the c2-square without defence (the 
only good thing this bishop has been doing in 
this game) after 26 Le4 Oxf2+ 27 gl (or 
similarly 27 &g2 Dxe4 followed by ...Xtc2+) 
27..!Dxe4 28 Exe4 Wxf3 followed by ...Zc2. 

b) 26 9h2 places the knight on a vulnerable 
square and leaves White without the possibility 
of defending the g-file with Dg3 in case of 
26..0x£2+ 27 $g2 Ecs or 26...XcsS at once. 

c) 26 $g2 seeks to create disharmony in 
Black's army based on the fact that the f4- 
square is temporarily unavailable to the knight. 
However, this fails. After the simple 26...8h4 
the threat of .../Df4+ followed by ... Wh3 cannot 
be parried adequately; for instance, 27 Eid2 (or 
27Dh2 Df4+ 28 Sh Elxf2 29 Bgl Bel! mat- 
ing; in case of 27 Me4 Wxf2+ 28 &xh3 Elxtl+ 
Black has three pawns for the bishop, while the 
white queenside is paralysed for ever) 27...14+ 
28 gl Eig5+ 29 93 and now the vulnerable 
position of the white queen allows 29..4)h3+ 
followed by 30... &xd2. 

25..D4+ 26 gl Dh3+ 27 bg2 D4+ 28 
Sbgl Was! (D) 
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Black is not interested in repeating moves 
once more. The immediate threat is 29...8xf3 
30 2.e4 De2+ with a material advantage. 
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29 Dg3 

Geller defends the pawn indirectly. 29 2e4 
fails to 29...88h5, when the only way of prevent- 
ing 30...8h3 is 30 Fid2, attacking the knight, 
but then 30..Wg5+ 31 Dg3 Oh3+ wins the 
queen in a familiar way. 29 Ée4 leaves the back 
rank undefended, allowing 29...$g5+ 30 Dg3 
Kcl1+. Keres ends his variation here, but for the 
sake of clarity the moves 31 Bel $h4! should 
be added. The threat of ...$Yh3 is decisive. 

29...d3! 

Having taken control of the e2-square, Geller 
intended to meet 29... Wxf3 with 30 2e4. With 
his lastmove, Keres definitively cuts the bishop 
out of play, renewing the threat of ..Wxf3. 
White is simply helpless. 

30De4 

By taking control of g5 and threatening a 
deadly check on fó, White slows down the at- 
tack for just one tempo. 
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In order to prevent ...€Yh3, White had to at- 
tack the f4-knight somehow. Geller prefers to 
do itin an indirect way (31.. 84h37 32 Df6+). 

The other possibility is 31 $/d2, when after 
31...Xc4! the threat of ...xe4 is decisive; for 
instance, 32 We3 (32 &xd3 Rag 33 Xe3 leads 
to familiarmotifs after 33...Xxe4 34 fxe4 Fig 5+ 
35 8g3 )h3+! winning the queen, while 32 Re3 
blocks the cl-h6 diagonal, allowing 32...8/h3 
followed by mate) 32...Xxe4 33 fxe4 Eig4+ 34 
Erg3 d2! 35 Ec2 dxel El+ 36 Exel Qe2+ win- 
ning even more material. 


31..Rfe8! (D) 

It is quite telling that Black ends the game 
with a move that brings his last piece into play. 
The other, more tempting, way to attack the 
e4-knight is 31...Xc4, but this was probably 
what Geller was hoping for when making his 
previous move, since after 32 Vid6 Exe4 33 
Exe4 WgS+ 34 fl White can hang on for a 
while. 
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After 31...Xfe8! the same variation leads to 
mate after 34...cl+, while other moves also 
fail to save the game: 32 Lxd3 (or 32 Dg3 
WYh3, when the white queen cannot simulta- 
neously defend the el -square and eliminate the 
f4-knight) 32...Xxe4 33 Exe4 Wgs+ 34 cbfl 
Wg2+ 35 Sel and now, after 35..4)xd3+ it 
suddenly appears that the queen is no less vul- 
nerable on b4 than it would be on d2. 

Itis curious that Keres doesn't mention this 
minor difference. It is possible that during the 
game his intuition simply dictated him to play 
31...Kfe8 and that he didn't consider it neces- 
sary to search for anything else. 

0-1 


Unlike the computer*s processor, the human 
brain is an analogue system. Little wonder that 
the algorithm of over-the-board thinking is 
quite different from our inanimate friends and 
competitors. While a computer tends to analyse 
each successive position independently (with 
hash-tables creating just some continuity of 
thinking), human players have a strong inertia. 
There is simply not enough time (and energy) 
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available to analyse the position from scratch 
after each move by the opponent. Therefore, 
we simply try to follow a logical course such 
as: “IfI was better some moves ago and I chose 
the best continuations all the way, I should still 
be better now”. This way of thinking certainly 
has merit, but on the other hand certain posi- 
tions are too complicated to be dealt with in this 
way. Can we be sure that our previous moves 
have all been correct? In certain cases, only 
thorough analysis can reveal the truth. 

The following game features Geller as a vic- 
tim of prejudice of this kind. He rightly consid- 
ered his opponent's opening experiment to be 
dubious, but failed to understand that in the en- 
suing complicated fight both sides committed 
some inaccuracies (as the subsequent analysis 
will prove). Therefore, when at a later stage he 
had a choice between two continuations, he re- 
jected the one leading to a draw by the method 
of the elimination, just to resign almost imme- 
diately. 

At the same time, we see Geller in a com- 
pletely reversed position compared to the previ- 
ous games: it is he who has a knight on a5. This 
reversed similarity is accentuated by the fact 
that his young opponent helps him solve this 
problem without loss of time. 


Tal - Geller 
USSR Ch, Riga 1958 


1e4e52 013 0063 É.D5 a6 4 Las Df6 5 0-0 
L2e76Helb57 4b30-08 c3d69h3 Das 10 
$.c2 e5 11 d4 &D7 (D) 
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This variation is quite fashionable nowadays 
and bears Romanishin's name. At the time the 
present game was played, 12 d5 was considered 
to offer White an advantage, because of the 
misplaced black queenside minor pieces. When 
choosing this line, Geller used a small psycho- 
logical trick: he knew that Tal did notfeelcom- 
fortable in closed positions. 

12b4?! 

Here it is, the first psychological victory for 
Black: obviously irritated by the a5-knight, the 
future World Champion attacks it at the first op- 
portunity, not taking into account that he loses 
time, weakens his queenside and helps both 
the Knight and the b7-bishop become active. To 
a certain extent, this is a similar mistake to 
Geller's play preceding 22 E/d2 from the previ- 
ous game. Instead of ignoring that knight and 
starting play on the opposite wing, White aims 
to play “against it” as if hypnotized. 

12...exb4 13 exb4 Ped 14 Abd2 

Tal probably hoped that the black knight 
would be unstable on c4, but Geller's nextmove 
proves that Black is well enough developed to 
hold his own on dynamic territory. 

14..d5(D) 
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15 exd5 

This is the continuation that maintains the 
tension in a way that gives Black the widest 
and, from a practical point of view, most diffi- 
cult choice. Neither 15 dxeS Dxe4 nor 15 Dxc4 
bxc4 is satisfactory for White from the point of 
view of the opening. 

15...exd4?! 
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This is a natural move, releasing the tension 
in the centre with the hope that in an almost 
symmetrical position the weakness of the b4- 
pawn as well as the activity of some pieces (the 
b7-bishop, the c4-knight or, in case of an ex- 
change on c4, the c-pawn) would tilt the bal- 
ance in Black's favour. However, Geller might 
have failed to take into account all the factors 
that could influence the overall evaluation of 
the position, such as the activity of the el-rook 
and the lack of defence of his own king. 

We saw in the previous game that the posi- 
tions arising from the Chigorin variation of the 
Ruy Lopez are frequently too complicated for a 
definitive evaluation. This is what made it a 
comerstone for chess players at the highest 
level throughout history. At this early stage of 
the game, Black has a choice between three dif- 
ferent continuations. Geller's move is to a cer- 
tain extent similar to Keres's 16...exd4 from the 
previous game. It certainly serves better for 
practical purposes in that it simplifies the calcu- 
lation for the time being, but is a small conces- 
sion from an objective point of view. Let us 
consider the alternatives. 

a) 15..4DxdS. Facing the threat of ..Dc3, 
trapping the queen, White is practically forced 
toplay 16 Dxc4, when after 16...bxc4 17 Dxes 
(the best way to maintain some dynamism) 
17...Dxb4 (17...82xb4 allows White similar at- 
tacking chances as in the game after 18 Xbl!? 
fxel 19 8xb7, when Black'spiecesare hanging 
while his king is vulnerable) 18 Dxc4 Dxc2 19 
Vixc2 Ec8 Black has adequate compensation 
for the sacrificed pawn — compare with the po- 
sition if Black had played 16...e4 in Geller- 
Keres. However, Black cannot claim an advan- 
tage in this line. 

b) Therefore, 15...e4!?, a move suggested 
by Geller himself and that creates some asym- 
metry, requires serious investigation. Now, in 
case of 16 Dxe4 Dxe4 Black will capture on b4 
and d5 (the order depends on the way White 
captures on e4) with a comfortable advantage, 
due to his better pawn-structure and active 
knight. Therefore, White should probably play 
16 Des, putting additional pressure on c4, but 
then 16...e3!? creates structural problems for 
White. Geller's main line continues 17 Ddxc4 


(in case of 17 fxe3 the simplest way to a prom- 
ising position is 17...0)xe5 18 dxe5 Dxd5; 
Geller analysed only a less clear variation start- 
ing with 17... 88xd5) 17...exf2+ 18 bxf2 bxc4 
193c6 and now he makes the brief remark that 
White's position is not without risk. This is 
perfectly true. After 19...2xc6 20 dxc6 $xb4 
White is probably unable to connect his central 
pawns, partly because of the exposed position 
of his king. After Geller missed this opportu- 
nity, the game re-entered the zone of approxi- 
mate equality. 
We now return to 15...exd4?! (D): 
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16 Oxc4 bxc4 17 Eixd4 &xb4 

Having failed to notice the missed opportu- 
nity, Geller considered his position to be better 
as a consequence of Tal's reckless play. This 
explains why he chose the most aggressive con- 
tinuation. 17...)xd5 allows White to provoke a 
weakening of the enemy kingside with 18 Ee4, 
but 17...2.xd5, with approximate equality, is 
entirely playable, as suggested by Geller. 

18 Ebi1!? 

Another critical moment, giving us a hint 
about Tal's spirit in this phase of the game. 
Unlike Geller, he considered White's position 
entirely viable and decided to fight for the ini- 
tiative. Otherwise, he would have chosen the 
more neutral 18 Kd1, when the position has lost 
much of its dynamism and the game is liable to 
gravitate towards equality. True, in the later 
game Tolush-Barcza, Balatonfiired 1958, White 
obtained a considerable material advantage and 
eventually won after 18...2.xd5 (18... Bxds 
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causes Black unnecessary problems along the 
b-file after 19 Zb1) 19 Wh4 $2.c3 20 £g5, but 
instead of the game's 20...Xe8? 21 &xh7+ 
Dxh7 22 &xd8 Baxd8 23 Exds Exds 24 Eixc4 
&xal 25 Elxds, 20...h6 gives White nothing 
better than forcing a draw by perpetual with 21 
2.xh6. In fact, this sacrifice remains a theme 
during the whole game and sometimes 1 shall 
consider it as self-evident, in order to avoid the 
text becoming too repetitious. 

18...2xel 

Geller bravely accepts White's challenge. 
18..4Dxd5 leaves the kingside temporarily un- 
defended, allowing 19 &xh7+ &xh7 20 Dg5+ 
Bg8 21 Wh4 Df6 22 Exb4, whenafter 22.. Hds 
23 3 White retains the initiative. 

Geller considers the acceptance of the ex- 
change sacrifice to be forced, on the basis of a 
line starting with 18...H/as (D): 
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“when White”s attack could prove to be deci- 
sive”. 

al) After the rather cooperative 20...h6? 
White indeed gets a strong attack with 21 &.xf6, 
when 21...8.c3, aiming to neutralize the king- 
side pressure, is effectively met with 22 Dada. 

a2) However, Black can do better than that. 
He can win an important tempo for his defence 
by attacking the c2-bishop with 20.. Xyc3!. From 
this square, the queen not only offers some in- 
direct protection to the king, but also disturbs 
Wihite's coordination. In fact, it is not entirely 
clear how White can justify his huge material 
investment. For instance: 
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a21) 21 Dd4isless effective now. Black can 
play 21..4Dh5!? when most of bothsides” pieces 
are hanging, but being a whole rook up Black 
can hope for a favourable outcome; for in- 
stance, 22 $xh5 &.x12+!23 &f1 g60r22 Exb7 
g6. 

a22) 21 25 h6 and now White seems to 
have nothing better than to play for a perpetual 
with 22 2xh6, but Black can try to avoid it, 
relying on some unexpected tactical tricks: 
22...8xd5!7 23 Lxg7 Lxt2+ 24 Wixt2 (24 
soxf27! is worse in view of 24...Dg4+ followed 

y ...ixg7) 24.. Mfe8 25 &h6 DhS and al- 

though White has some compensation for the 
exchange, the c-pawn might ensure Black an 
advantage in the long run. Since in this line itis 
Black who can decide whether to take an imme- 
diate draw or to play on, we can conclude that 
the line given by Geller is not too convincing. 

b) Therefore, the immediate 19 2.g5 should 
be preferred. Play may continue 19...)xds (af- 
ter 19...82xe 1720 Lxf6 Eixds 21 Wh4 White's 
attack is irresistible) 20 Elxc4 g6!? (an impor- 
tant prophylactic move; once again, capturing 
the rook with 20...$.xe 1?! is dubious in view of 
21 Exb7 Bfc8 22 We4; since 22...86 is now 
strongly met by 23 $.b3, Black has to retum the 
exchange with 22... XXxc2 23 $xc2 &.c3 but after 
24 Wyf5 White has a rather threatening position) 
21 Re4, when the position is rather complex. 
Both sides have placed their pieces actively and 
play is likely to take on a tactical character. Ap- 
parently, Black has little to fear, but he could 
fall under a crushing attack almost without no- 
ticing it. Here are two sample lines: 

b1) The most natural continuation for Black 
is 21...Xac8 but after 22 Wid3 Ec3 23 Widl 
Black's activity has an illusory character, while 
his king is still vulnerable. He cannot capture 
the pawn with 23...8fxa2 because after 24 2.b3 
Exb3 25 Elxb3 Wixb3 26 Éxb3 a5 White can 
undermine the queenside fortress with 27 2d2 
Kc8 (unfortunately for Black, 27.007? is not 
possible because after 28 2. xb4 the f8-rook is 
hanging) 28 $2.xb4 axb4 and White has reason- 
able chances to convert his material advantage. 

b2) What if Black placed his other rook on 
c8, in order to improve over the line above 
where the f8-rook is hanging? Obviously, this 
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leaves the kingside defenceless. For instance, 
21..8fc8 22 Wd3 Bc3 23 Bre2 Bcc8!? is a 
rather simplistic approach: Black hopes that the 
strong threat ..Dc3 will force White to accept 
the draw by repetition, but the following line is 
an excellent illustration of the difference be- 
tween queenside and kingside activity: the lat- 
ter's effects are usually of greater importance. 
24 8.b3!17 03 (D). 
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25 8.x17+! S2g7! (the only move that does 
not lose immediately; it might now look as if 
White has problems because of his numerous 
hanging pieces, but his position has sufficient 
dynamism for a successful continuation of the 
attack) 26 $.h6+! &xh6 27 Lh4+ g7 28 Wid3 
(suddenly, Black is in trouble: his pieces are 
hanging too, while his king is hopelessly weak) 
28..De4 (aiming to close the bl-h7 diagonal; 
there is no time for grabbing material with 
28..DxbI because of 29 Exh7-+! $f8 30 Wxg6 
witha winning attack) 29 &xg6 &xg6 30 Exe4 
Sxe4 31 Eixe4+ trg7 32 Exb4 and, with two 
pawns for the exchange and a continuing at- 
tack, White should win. 

On the basis of these lines alone, it is diffi- 
cult to give a final evaluation on 18...8a5, but 
we can safely state that it would have presented 
Black with no less danger than the game contin- 
uation. 

19 Exb7 (D) 

This is the position both sides had been aim- 
ing for. Personally, 1 can understand perfectly 
Tal's point of view. At the cost of an exchange, 
he has obtained an almost perfect placement for 
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all his pieces, as well as a strong passed d- 
pawn. Black is slightly underdeveloped, while 
his bishop is a source of worry. It will need ei- 
ther some time to get back into play or perma- 
nent defence from its colleagues. 

Tal once wrote that he greatly enjoys posi- 
tions where the opponent's pieces stay as guests 
in his own position for a long time. I believe 
that this could apply to the diagram position; 
for quite a while, the guest on el will not be 
able to contribute to the defence, while the 
threat against the f2-square is not too danger- 
ous yet. 

However, it remains an open question why 
Geller would have been happy with this posi- 
tion. Although Black is not without chances, 
his position certainly looks dangerous, espe- 
cially when facing such a master of attack as 
Tal. It must have all been caused by the inertia 
in thinking: the sensations caused by 12 b4 
were probably not deleted from Geller's mind. 
Curiously, he also fails to notice (or annotate 
adequately) several critical moments of the next 
phase of the game. This unexpected superficial- 
ity might have been caused by the unhappy 
memories regarding his final blunder. In order 
to restore his self-respect (and, possibly, his im- 
age in front of the reader) he indirectly suggests 
that from now on up to the 25th move both 
players proceeded in an optimal way. 

19...Keg 

The most logical move and one that should 
be expected from such a player as Geller. Black 
defends the bishop by developing another piece. 
However, an enquiring mind would be tempted 
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to check for alternatives in such a complicated 
position. 

a) Incaseof 19... $xd5?! 20 Fixds Dxds 21 
“Dxel Hab8 22 Exb8 White seems to keep 
things under control, since the bishops guard 
the queenside rather well against the rook's in- 
vasion. 

b) Black can also consider 19...€/c8, aiming 
to push the enemy rook back from the seventh 
rank. This move is especially tempting because 
in case of 20 Éb6! with the threat of creating ir- 
reparable damage to the kingside with Kxf6, 
Black has the elegant 20...8.C3!?, bringing the 
bishop back into play with tempo. However, 
this doesn't quite solve Black's problems be- 
cause of 21 Eh4! (less clear is 21 Wlxc3, when 
after 21...Dxd5 an unusual material balance is 
reached, with reasonable chances for Black, 
whose c-pawn considerably restricts White”s 
activity). Now Black is practically forced to 
weaken his kingside position by playing 21...h5 
(21...h6is bad because of 22 &xh6!, while after 
21...g6 22 Exf6 White has an additional pawn 
on ds, if we compare with the previous com- 
ment). For the moment, White has reached a 
dead-end with his kingside attack, but after 22 
Éc6 Ed7 23 Elxc4 he gets impressive domina- 
tion of the board, Black has to place his bishop 
on al, since the careless 23...8a5?! allows 
White to take full advantage of the kingside 
weaknesses by 24 Exf6 gxf6 25 WHd3 £5 26 Des 
Wic8 27 &.h6 with a winning attack. 

c) However, 19...ta5 looks entirely play- 
able. Black connects his rooks and waits until a 
better moment to define the bishop”s position. 
Play may continue 20 d6 (as usual, 20 £.g5 is 
just the prelude to a draw by perpetual) 20...8.b4 
(by attacking the d6-pawn, Black indirectly de- 
fends his c4-pawn; in case of 20... $.03 21 Elxc4 
White has a promising position) 2 1 8.5 8.051? 
(avery interesting indirect defence of the pawn, 
after which the position becomes very sharp 
and the importance of each move is elevated; 
we should also remark that with the last two 
moves, Black took full advantage of his queen's 
placement on as; 21... EYxa2?! istoorisky, since 
after the forced sequence 22 Kxb4 Elxc2 23 
S.xf6 gxf6 24 Exc4 Ele2 25 Ec5 White gets ex- 
cellent attacking chances) 22 Wf4! (White has 


chosen the square for his queen with great care; 
the main point behind Blacks last move is that 
after 22 $xc4?! Bac8! Black completes his de- 
velopment with tempo, taking over the initia- 
tive; for instance, 23 Wd3 2.xf2+! 24 fl Bc3 
25 4,42 Exd3 26 &xa5 and nowBlackcan save 
his hanging pieces with 26...Xd5, preserving 
his material advantage; the more straightfor- 
ward way of transferring the queen to the king- 
side, namely 22 Eh4, fails to the familiar idea 
of 22.. Ri'c3, winning a tempo by attacking the 
c2-bishop) 22...8xa2! (D) (the most effective 
way of attacking the a2-bishop and thus restrict- 
ing White's attacking possibilities; 22... 8403? 
is now bad because of 23 Ef5, when after 
23...g6 White can take advantage of the bad 
placement of the black queen with 24 &xf6! 
winning material). 
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White now has two possible ways of increas- 
ing the pressure. 

cl) In case of the natural 23 Wf5 Black 
seems able to simplify to an equal ending after 
a series of accurate moves from both sides: 
23...g6! (Black will have to play this move any- 
way after the expected &.xf6; therefore, it is 
best to play it at once, in order to avoid losing 
time and material as after 23... 2:xd6?! 24 L.xf6 
g6 25 Eds Wixc2 26 Elxd6 White has the ad- 
vantage) 24 Wixc5 Eixc2 25 Wida! (only this 
well-timed centralization of his queen can keep 
Blacks queen activity under control; instead 25 
2.xf67 loses to 25... Hc 1+ 26 Bh2 Erf4+, while 
25 We5? De4 leaves Black better) 25...Dh5 26 
£2.h6 $d3! (Black shouldn't cling on to his 
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material advantage; after both 26...Zab8? 27 
d7! and 26...Kfd8 27 Éxf7! White's activity ac- 
quires a decisive form) 27 &xf8 Exf8 and after 
the exchange of queens the most likely result is 
a draw. Black's material advantage is of only a 
temporary nature, because of White's superior 
activity. 

c2) I believe the slightly paradoxical 23 
Eyd2! (D) offers more practical chances for an 
advantage. 
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What could be the sense of the queen's “tri- 
angulation” (d4-f4-d2)? Isn't it a mere waste of 
time? Not entirely. The queen chose its square 
according to each moment's concrete necessi- 
ties. With its last move, the queen defends the 
attacked bishop without loss of time, since the 
threat of $.xf6 followed by $.xh7+ forces Black 
to waste a tempo as well. Now: 

c21) 23..Wa3 is the only reasonable alter- 
native to line *c22", when after the forced se- 
quence 24 2.xf6 gxf625 Eih6 f5 26 Erg5+ bh8 
27 Wf6+ Srg8 White cannot yet win with 28 
€Yxf5 because of 28... Hc 1+ followed by ...Wh6. 
However, he can obtain a decisive attack by 
means of another paradoxical retreat of a major 
piece: 28 &b1!!. The idea is simple: in order to 
prevent the transfer of the black queen to the 
kingside via cl with check, White needs to se- 
cure his back rank. 28...Xfb8 doesn't solve the 
problem because of the calm 29 Xd1!, consoli- 
dating the d6-pawn and renewing the threat of 
Exts. 

c22) 23...<4h8 seems to be the most stubborn 
defence, when play may continue 24 2.xf6 gxf6 





25 d7 (White shouldn"t hurry to place his queen 
on c3, since after ...&2h8 there is a permanent 
threat of... EFa3) 25...Zfd8 (in case of 25...Had8 
the a6-pawn temporarily loses its supportin the 
case of simplification; White could play 26 
Wic3 cbg8 27 Dd2, when after 27...Wa3 28 
Exa3 Lxa3 29 Dxc4 Le7 30 Das Black is 
practically paralysed) 26 Ee2 (now that the 
other rook has blocked the pawn, the kingside 
has remained without defenders and White ori- 
entates his play towards this wing) 26...8.d6 27 
Wed 5 28 Eixf's Eal+ 29 2.bI Wg7. Black has 
managed to meet the immediate threats, but his 
position remains dangerous. White has more 
than sufficient compensation for his exchange. 

d) Whatabout 19...$.a5!9, the simplest way 
of solving the problem of the hanging bishop? 
In this case White has no tactical resources at 
his disposal, but the simple 20 d6 Xb8 21 Xxb8 
Vixb8 22 Lg5 Ld8 23 Des Wbs 24 24 Reg 
25 xc4 offers him entirely adequate com- 
pensation for the exchange. It is hard to say 
whether this is sufficient for an advantage, but 
from a practical point of view White's play 
seems easier. 

I have to admit that an exhaustive analysis of 
the position after White's 19th move is virtually 
impossible. Therefore, I would limit myself to 
considering 19.. Has and 19...$2aS moreor less 
equivalent to the game move. I believe that es- 
tablishing a clear order of preference is too hard 
a task. 

Now we return to 19...Xte8 (D): 








20 dó 
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White uses the available tempo to advance 
his pawn and so increase his spatial advantage 
in the centre. 

20... 8c8 (D) 

There is no other way to strive for activity. 
20...Re2? is pointless because of 21 Eixc4 hit- 
ting the f7-square and the e2-rook simulta- 
neously. Retreating the bishop by 20...£&a5 
leads to a massive loss of time after 21 Erxc4 
&r8 (21...2e6 is even worse because of 22 
&xf7), allowing White to consolidate his dom- 
ination with 22 EYd3. 





From an aesthetic point of view, this is a fan- 
tastic move, typical for Tal's style of play. Its 
practical value must also have been consider- 
able, in the way of exerting strong psychologi- 
cal pressure over the opponent. However, is it 
the strongest move from an objective point of 
view? Is White's initiative worth a whole rook? 
These questions are too complicated to be an- 
swered at once. Let us first check the main al- 
ternative. 

Geller considers that after 21 Éc7! (my sign) 
21. WYe6 followed by 22... Zad8 Blackrepels the 
attack, preserving the material advantage. How- 
ever, things are far more complicated. White 
can increase his pressure with 22 $.g5, when 
play may continue 22...Bad8 (22..Dd5 23 Ecs 
“Dc3 was given by Tal as unclear, but after 24 
Wyxc4 Black has serious problems with his 
hangingpieces; for instance, 24...€xd625 2e3 
De2+ 26 fl winning material for White) 23 
Axt6 Ext6 (23...Hxd6 is strongly met by 24 


Lxh7+ Bxh7 25 Dgs+ Bg6!? 26 Dxeb Exd4 
27 Dxd4 Saxf6 28 Exc4 with a safe extra pawn 
for White) 24 d7 (this far-advanced pawn will 
cause Black a lot of trouble, in spite of his ma- 
terial advantage) 24...Xe2 (aiming to win some 
time by means of the pressure against the f2- 
pawn; after 24...Xe7 25 Eixf6 gxf6 26 Lf5 c3 
27 g3 followed by Nd4 White's advantage is 
indisputable) 25 $xf6 gxf6 (in spite of the sim- 
plifications and his material advantage, Black 
is far away from equality, because of his unco- 
ordinated army and the strong white d-pawn) 
26 Sf1! (White also preserves a minimal ad- 
vantage after 26 Rc8 $.a5 27 Dd4 Rd2 28 Dc6 
K2xd7 29 xd8 Bxd8 30 Exc4 but the pres- 
ence of opposite-coloured bishops makes a draw 
the most likely result) 26... 2a5 (26...Btxc2? 
loses to 27 txel &f8 28 Ad4! followed by 
Dc6, when the c2-rook is not only unable to 
fight against the far-advanced pawn but is also 
vulnerable) 27 Eixc4 Re6 28 Éc5!? (this move 
is not 100% necessary, but releasing the pres- 
sure againstthe el -square could allow the knight 
more freedom of action at a later moment) 
28...82.b6 29 Rc8 Ed6 (the careless 29...42g77 
loses to 30 )d4!) 30 2.£5 and White has a small 
but stable advantage. Black's problem is that in 
case of returning the exchange for the d7-pawn, 
his spoiled pawn-structure would still cause 
him a lot of trouble. We can conclude that 21 
Rc7 offers White an advantage by relatively 
simple means, without an excessive dose of 
risk. 

Letus now follow the possible consequences 
of Tal's move — we retum to 21 £g5!? (D): 
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21...He2?! 

Geller attaches an exclamation mark to this 
move, considering that the acceptance of the 
sacrifice with 21...8/xb7 (he correctly mentions 
that 21...€/e67 loses to 22 d7!) leads to catastro- 
phe after 22 xf6. However, his analysis is 
both incomplete and incorrect. 

a) His main line goes 22...gxf67 23 Wih4? 
(my question mark; in fact, the correct winning 
move is 23 Eg4+!; for instance, 23...$h8 24 
Wfs or 23..$f8 24 4 xh7 with decisive threats 
in both cases). However, Black has unexpected 
defensive resources: 23...h5! (forcing the white 
queen to leave a series of dark squares unde- 
fended; 23...8xf2+? doesn't work yet because 
of 24 Sxf2 Wb6+ 25 Add! Fixd6 26 Wixh7+ 
EB 27 Wh6+ winning the enemy queen or 
mating) 24 Exh5 &.xf2+! (D) (as we shall see, 
this move is an important zwischenzug) and 
White is best advised to accept this second sac- 
rifice: 
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al) After 25 &f1?! he could end up in a 
worse position: 25...Ze4 26 WS Bae8 (an im- 
portant move, forcing White to release the 
control over the e7-square, thus opening an es- 
cape for the black king) 27 d7 Rd8 28 &xe4 
and now Black can save both his attacked 
pieces and defend the important al-h8 diago- 
nal with 28...€/b2, when White's compensa- 
tion is not easy to prove. Here we see why it 
was important for Black to insert the capture 
on f2. Without it, Black would be forced to 
play attheendofthe line 27...E/b4, in order to 
defend the bishop, but then several moves on 


the long diagonal, such as Eixf6, Des or Dd4, 
offer White a strong attack. 

a2) 25 bxf2 Wb6+ 26 fl Eixd6 27 Erh6. 
As he is two exchanges down, White should 
keep the enemy king imprisoned. However, af- 
ter 27...Xa7! he has nothing more than a draw 
by perpetual. 

b) One possible defence is 22...8e6, when 
after 23 2e5 Wa7! 24 Elh4 h6 itis not easy for 
White to continue his attack. 

c) However, Black has a better defence. 
After the counter-attacking move 22...Re2!, 
removing the rook from the vulnerable e8- 
square and hitting the f2-pawn, White is forced 
to employ radical methods: 23 $&xh7+! s2h8! 
(23...º8xh7? is bad because of 24 Erh4+ bes 
25 Vigs, when after 25...2xf2+ 26 Bh2! Lgl+ 
27 &hl the white king finds a safe square, 
which cannot be said about his black counter- 
part) 24 )xel Bixel+ 25 &h2 (at the costof one 
tempo, White has secured his own king and 
threatens to continue his attack; Black's answer 
is practically forced) 25...%&xh7 26 Wh4+ gs 
27 Wig5 Bf8 28 Lxg7+ (this is the correct cap- 
ture on g7; in order to prevent the enemy king 
from reaching safety on the other wing, White 
has to keep his queen as close to the centre as 
possible) 28...%e8 (D). 
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A remarkable position. In spite of his enor- 
mous material advantage, Black cannot hope to 
win. 29 2.3! places the bishop on a safe square, 
blockading the c-pawn, attacking the rook and 
opening the g-file for the queen. What more 
could we ask from a single move? 29...%d7 
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(the only way to play for a win; curiously, the 
black rook has no favourable squares along the 
e-file; the careless 29...&e2? places the rook on 
a vulnerable square as can be seen after 30 
Wreg+ bd7 31 Wxf7+ Bc8 32 Wixc4+, when 
White is winning; 29...Re4 is met with 30 f3, in 
case of 29...&bl the rook leaves the e-file unde- 
fended, allowing White several ways of giving 
perpetual check) 30 &xel Ze8 31 £.c3 and al- 
though Black has managed to activate his rook, 
the material balance has been more or less re- 
stored and White should be able to maintain 
equality. 
22 2c7 Ve6 (D) 
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By playing ltc7 one move later, Tal allowed 
his opponent to regroup his forces in a better 
way. However, this doesn't substantially change 
the evaluation of the position: White's game is 
preferable. 

23 Dxel?! 

Geller considers this exchange to be forced. 
However, releasing the tension does not offer 
White any particular chances for an advantage. 
Besides, I have the sensation that Tal was not 
entirely true to his publicly declared tastes; 
shouldn"t he have been happy that a new guest 
(the black rook) had arrived deep in his posi- 
tion?! 

23 Wyxc4!? is more principled and probably 
stronger, winning the important c4-pawn and 
causing Black severe problems with his coordi- 
nation; for instance, 23...8.xf2+ (the most con- 
sistent reply; White has a comfortable advantage 
in the ending resulting after 23...8.a5 24 Ec6 
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Eixc4 25 Rixc4 $.b6 26 &.h4; another way of 
questioning the stability of the white rook is 
23..DdS but after 24 2.d3 &xf2+25 fl Bb2 
26 Ec1! Dxc7 27 dxc7 Éb7 28 Bxf2 Wb6+ 29 
823 Exc7 30 Fid2 White's chances are to be 
preferred in a position with an unusual material 
balance) 24 $f1 hs (there is no way back for 
Black; 24...Xxc2 is answered with 25 Eixe6, 
when White has a clear advantage thanks to his 
strong pawn) 25 Elxe2! Dg3+ 26 Bxf2 Dxe2 
(26... Bxe2+? is considerably worse because 
after 27 &xg3 there is a significant difference 
compared to the main line in that White keeps 
his d6-pawn) 27 &.b3 Wixd6 28 Hxf7 (Black 
has managed to eliminate his main enemy, the 
d6-pawn, but will not be able to keep his knight 
because of the threat of a discovered check) 
28..84g3+ 29 Sxe2 Eixg2+ 30 We3 Re8+ 31 
2,e7 &h8 32 h4. In spite of approximate mate- 
rial equality (or even slight advantage for Black) 
White's position is better. The white pieces are 
securely defended and all Black can do is sit 
and wait. True, this might be sufficient to save 
the game, but not without long suffering. 
23...xel+ 24 &h2 (D) 
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24...%d8! 

Geller completes his development, attacking 
(and pinning!) White's main trump: the dó- 
pawn. It is easy to prove that this was the only 
reasonable continuation. 

Exchanging queens by 24.. Eie5+7 25 Fixes 
Eixes loses to 26 &xf6 gxf6 27 d7!; the same 
goes for 24..Dd7? 25 &a4! Wes+ 26 Fixes 
&xes 27 f4 followed by d7. 24..Dd5?! is also 
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insufficient as Blacks pieces are hanging after 
25 Ecs Bes 26 214 &h5 27 Le4. 

25 &xf6 (D) 

This move is also forced. 25 Re7? Wxe7 26 
2.xh7+, aiming to force the king to an unfa- 
vourable square, fails to 26...42h8!. Changing 
the move-order with 25 &xh7+? &xh7 26 Ke7 
isn't of much help either in view of 26...Be4! 
(significantly better than 26... Exd6+ 27 Eixd6 
Jixd6 28 Bxel &Nd7, when Black's advantage, 
if any, is minimal) 27 Fics Eixd6+ 28 Eixd6 
Exd629 &.xf6 Zxe7 30 $.xe7 Kd2 with an easy 
win for Black. 
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25...gxf6?? 

This gross blunder is actually the most tell- 
ing illustration of our main theme. According 
to his own confessions, Geller's thinking pro- 
cess can be described as follows: White”s ad- 
venturous opening play had to be punished 
somehow, but 25.. $Yxf6 would lead to an inevi- 
table draw. Therefore, without too much think- 
ing, he chose the alternative capture, missing a 
simple detail. However, I suspect that Geller 
didn't say it all, 

First of all, the previous phase of the game 
has been anything but simple. More than once, 
he might have feared that Tal's attack would 
break through, something that Geller didn't 
mention in his notes, of course. Once a rela- 
tively simple position was reached, his initial 
feelings generated by 12 b4 might have come 
to the surface again. If we add to this confus- 
ing state of mind the inevitable tiredness, the 
blunder is easier to explain. 
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Besides, in the position after 25... Hixf6 26 
Eixf6 gxf6 27 d7 itis only Black who risks be- 
ing worse; for instance, 27...82g7! (27.418 
leaves the h7-pawn undefended, allowing 28 
&xh7 Be2 29 $g3 Exa? 30 25, when Black 
will have problems fighting against both white 
passed pawns) 28 &.f5 Res (probably the safest 
path to a draw) 29 Ec8 Exf5 30 Exd8 Eds 31 
Ec8 Exd7 32 Exc4 Éd2 (32...Rd6 is bad in 
view of 33 &a4, when White has a long plan of 
improving his position with g4, Kas, &g3, f3, 
a4, Rc5, a5 and Éc7-b7-b6, while Black is re- 
duced to passivity) 33 Ka4 Rxf2 34 Jxa6 and 
Wihite's a-pawn doesn't offer him real winning 
chances. However, it is clear that in case of the 
correct 25... E/xf6 Black would still be strug- 
gling, something Geller didn"t mention. 

A better description of Geller's feelings be- 
fore blundering could be that he feared having to 
suffer for a long time against an opponent who 
was capable of playing such a move as 12 b4. 1 
do not want to claim that Geller was completely 
insincere, but sometimes it is not easy to analyse 
one's own feelings after such a dramatic game. 

What Geller obviously failed to understand 
(both over the board and during home analysis) 
was that there were a considerable number of 
hidden finesses between the 12th and the 25th 
moves. In fact, Black's chances were better only 
during a short period of time (until the 14th 
move) while in the rest of the game the evalua- 
tion oscillated between equality and slight ad- 
vantage for White and, as we know by now, 
Black had no special reasons for optimism when 
considering his 25th move. 

In a more general sense, the conclusion is 
that there are certain positions which, because 
of their immense complexity, should be treated 
very pragmatically and concretely. The proba- 
bility that both players make only the bestmoves 
is rather small, and it is most likely that success 
will smile on he who makes the last-but-one 
mistake. The whole discussion about the logi- 
cal course of such a game should be postponed 
untilitcan be analysed in peace and quiet, with- 
out the clock ticking. 

26 Re7 Vixd6+ 

Geller overlooked that after 26...8xe7 White 
unpins his pawn with 27 $g4+. The rest is easy. 
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27 Vixd6 Exd6 28 Exel Zd2 29 Zcl Exf2 
30 &.e4 Exa2 31 Exc4 a5 32 Ec8+ $g7 33 Ec7 
1-0 


Most of my comments of a psychological 
nature on games examined so far were partially 
based on suppositions. In order to discuss these 
issues with a higher degree of certainty I shall 
end this chapter with a game of my own, which 
has several things of an abstract nature in com- 
mon with the previously examined material. 


Marin — J. Horvath 
Odorheiu Secuiesc 1993 


1 d4 Df6 2 c4 063 93 d5 4 92 Lb4+5 Ld2 
Be7 603 0:07 0-0 c6 

If Black wants to develop his bishop to b7, 
this is a necessary loss of time. After the imme- 
diate 7...b6 White can reach a favourable form 
of the Queen's Indian by exchanging to d5. Af- 
ter 7...c6, Black is ready to capture on d5 with 
the c-pawn, with a more or less symmetrical 
position. However, Black should take into ac- 
count that in the long run ...c6 is a loss of time, 
since his best form of counterplay consists of a 
further ...c5. 

8 WeZ Dbd7 9 2.14 Dh5 10 Lei Ahf6 11 





The move-order chosen by White is typical 
for this variation of the Catalan. The develop- 
ment of the queen's knight is delayed until Black 
decides where he will place his light-squared 
bishop. In case of ...&.b7, consolidating the 


centre with a view to a further break with ...c5, 

but at the same time failing to put pressure on 

the c4-pawn, the knight would go to c3, creating 

additional pressure on the critical d5-square. 
12...£.a6 13 Obd2 

Now, on the other hand, the knight belongs 
here. 

13...8c8 14 e4 2b7!? 

Atthe time this game was played, this move 
was a novelty at GM level. By returning with the 
bishop to b7, Black hopes to have tricked his 
opponent, since the improvement of the knight's 
position is more time-consuming. However, this 
is Black's second loss of time so far (after ...c6 
which is in most cases followed by a further 
«C5), allowing White to obtain a lead in devel- 
opment. The theoretical continuation is 14...c5 
15 exd5S exd5, when White is considered to 
keep a slight advantage after both 16 42.b2 and 
16 DFL, 

15 2.2 We7 16 Racl Erb8 17 es Des (D) 





18h4 

By creating the threat of DgS, White pro- 
vokes a slight weakness in the black kingside. 
Although the ulterior importance of a detail like 
that is impossible to foresee at such an early 
stage of the game, one should not refrain from 
accumulating any apparently insignificant ad- 
vantages while building up one's position. 

18...h6 19 DfI c5!? (D) 

After prolonged thought, my opponent de- 
cides that this is the best moment to carry out 
this central break. His hopes were probably 
connected with the opposition of the c8-rook 
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with the white queen as well as the pressure 
against the white e5-pawn. I am sure that Jozsef 
understood quite well that opening the position 
before coordinating his forces (connecting rooks 
with ..dc7 in the first place) was in principle a 
risky business, but his concrete calculations 
failed to prove to him that he would be pun- 
ished for this. 

A more prudent strategy consists of 19..Dc7 
20 De3 Hfe8, when White can increase his 
pressure with 21 We2 $a8 andnow 22 Dh2is a 
multi-purpose move, opening the bishop's di- 
agonal, clearing the queen's way to g4 or h5 
and preparing the advance of the f-pawn to f5. 
Besides, the Knight is ready to jump to g4, to 
threaten sacrifices on h6 or f6. 
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I made this move without too much thinking. 
I do not remember whether I had already fore- 
seen the ensuing attack or it was a simple mat- 
ter of intuition. In any case, White immediately 
removes his queen from the dangerous c-file. 
The attempt to put pressure on the d5-square 
with 20 Qe3 is ineffective in view of 20...exd4, 
when the generally desirable capture with the 
knight is impossible because the e5-pawn is 
hanging, while the attemptto prevent...dxc4 by 
pinning the d5-pawn with 21 Exd4 fails to 
21...82c5 22 Kd3 &xe3 with an excellent game 
for Black. 

20..dxc4 (D) 

Black understands perfectly that, being be- 
hind in development, he should release the ten- 
sion in the centre as soon as possible. In doing 


so, he probably overlooked White”s strong re- 
ply. However, other moves don't solve all his 
problems either. 20...cxd4 is less effective 
now since 21 Oxd4 is entirely possible. After 
21..Nixes 22 Fixes Dxes 23 Dxe6 White wins 
the pawn back with a positional advantage 
because of his better pawn-structure and the 
strong pressure against the black centre. Jozsef 
rejected the natural 20...4)c7 because after 21 
De3 the white knight would sooner or later 
reach the d6-square via c4, thus provoking the 
exchange ...£2xd6, exd6 and creating strong 
threats against the black king along the al-h8 
diagonal. For instance, 21...8/a8 22 (Dh2 dxc4 
23 &xb7 Exb7 24 Gxc4 followed by Eh5, 
Dg4 and Dd6. 








What should White do now? Itis pretty obvi- 
ous that each of the possible recaptures on c4 
would fail to preserve the slightest shadow of 
an advantage. For instance, after 21 Wxc4 Black 
wins time for his development with 21... Wa8 22 
Hre2 Dc7, when after 23 De3 Dd5 24 De4 
(Black is doing equally well after 24 dxc5 xc5 
25 2d4 Éfd8 or 24 Dg4 Rfd8, when White 
fails to create any real threats) 24...Bfd8 and 
with two extra tempi compared to the line given 
after 20...0c7, Black is much better prepared to 
face the threat of )d6 — all his pieces are placed 
in optimal positions. Meanwhile, 21 bxc4 is not 
too appealing from a positional point of view 
because it leaves Black with an excellent out- 
post for his pieces on c5 after 21...cxd4. 

Thus we have basically exhausted White"s 
natural continuations and this must have been 
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Jozsef's thoughts when embarking upon the 
whole operation. And yet, the moves 19...c5 
and 20...dxc4 are so obviously contrary to com- 
mon sense that they certainly deserve a more 
severe treatment than that. 

What are the main defects of Black's posi- 
tion? I have already mentioned the temporary 
lack of coordination. However, this seems to 
have little significance since the pawn-structure 
looks quite solid. And yet, there are some hid- 
den nuances regarding this latter aspect. In or- 
der to understand better my idea, let us have a 
look ata rather simple position: 
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Lund —- Nimzowitsch 
Christiania 1921 





Apparently, White has an entirely safe block- 
ade on the dark squares. Indeed, if his knight 
were somewhere on the queenside, on c3 or b4 
for instance, Black could hardly make any prog- 
ress, in spite of his huge advantage in space. 
However, the knight not only fails to sustain 
the blockade but is a weakness in itself. The 
move-order of the combination could have 
been slightly different, with similar effects. Af- 
ter 1...b42 axb4 Exh4 3 gxh4 g3 4 fxg3 c3+ 5 
bxc3 a3 White's position has fallen apart just 
like a house of cards. The main reason was that 
he didn't have sufficient pieces available to sus- 
tain his pawn-structure. 

Toa certain extent, the situation is similar in 
our game. With his knight one square too far 
from c7, Black cannot properly defend the com- 
plex of light squares d5, c6, f7 and g6. The fact 


that the black queen is far away from the king 
will only increase the significance of this cir- 
cumstance. 
I made all these judgements rather intuitively 
and their result was an unexpected move: 
21d5!! (D) 
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Just like 14 )dxe4 from Geller- Velimirovié, 
this tactical operation involves significant ma- 
terial investments (two pawns and an exchange 
for the moment) and the final consequences 
cannot be calculated all the way to their conclu- 
sion. 

21...2.xd5 

The natural answer, forcing White to sacrifice 
the exchange in order to carry out his idea. In 
case of the immediate 21...exd5, play can fol- 
low a similar course to the game, with the dif- 
ference that the dl-rook and the b7-bishop are 
still on the board. From a material point of view, 
this clearly favours White, but there is a varia- 
tion where Black can try to exert strong pres- 
sure along the h1-a8 diagonal: 22 2h3 Rd8 23 
De3 d417 24 05 21619 (instead of holding on 
to the material, Black fights for the initiative) 
25 exf6 Dexf6 26 bxc4 Éfe8. In the absence of 
the dl-rook and the b7-bishop, White has no 
problems consolidating on the light squares, 
maintaining a stable advantage. The way it is, 
his minor pieces have been left slightly mis- 
placed and he faces some problems with his 
coordination. However, his chances should be 
preferred, because besides trying to convert his 
material advantage by technical means, he can 
retum it with a well-timed 2)3xd4, when the 
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pressure against the enemy kingside (especially 
the g7-square) offers him attacking chances. 
22 Éxd5! exdS (D) 
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Jozsef must have been rather confused by the 
fact that only two moves after sacrificing I sank 
into a deep think. This is quite typical for intu- 
itive sacrifices. I felt that this position was rich 
in possibilities for White and did not bother cal- 
culating them in advance. But now, the moment 
for a concrete decision has arrived. 

The first impulse is to play 23 e6 to weaken 
Black's kingside light squares even more, but 1 
soon understood that after 23..:Ddf6 24 ext7+ 
Exf7 25 Des Black can retum part of his mate- 
rial advantage with 25... E/d6 maintaining the 
better position, since White's kingside minor 
pieces are too passive to create any threats. 

Therefore, I decided to improve the position 
of these pieces first, keeping the pawn on e5 for 
the moment in order to take the f6- and d6- 
squares away from the enemy pieces. Fortu- 
nately, the lack of coordination between the 
black pieces comes to my aid and White can 
carry out this intermediate phase without loss 
of time. 

Although by that moment 1 had not read 
Vukovié's excellent The Art ofAttackin Chess, 1 
instinctively followed his recommendations re- 
garding the optimal move-order: the moves in- 
volving a lesser commitment should be played 
first. Indeed, the thematic advance e6 will never 
be carried out in this game but will permanently 
loom above Black's position just like the Sword 
of Damocles. 








23 2h3 Kd8 

The most natural answer, leaving the c7- 
square available for the knight, in order to con- 
solidate the light squares. However, the slightly 
awkward-looking 23...8c7 also deserves inves- 
tigation. At the cost of leaving the e8-knight 
passive for a while, Black intends to establish 
communication between his major pieces and 
the king along his second rank. After 24 Ne3 
Wb7 White gets nowhere with 25 05?! be- 
cause of the calm 25...Db8. Meanwhile, 25 e6 
is premature and allows Black to justify his 
whole idea by 25../Ddf6 26 ext7+ Ext7 27 
tDes $.d6! (suddenly, all the black pieces are 
communicating with each other) 28 )xf7 Exf7 
29 &.xf6 (a necessary concession, since the im- 
mediate 29 &.e6?! is strongly met with 29...c3) 
29..4Dxf6! (the safest way to repel White's at- 
tack —atthe cost of an exchange, Black consoli- 










dates the d5-square; after 29...Xxf6 White can 
play 30 %xd5!) 30 2.6 cxb3 31 axb3 s2h8 32 
$2xt7 Wixf7 and Black's strong mass of pawns 
offers him adequate compensation for the ex- 
change. 
Before deciding which plan to choose, White 
should first capture on c4: 25 bxc4! (D). 
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Once again, this is the move that involves the 
smallest degree of commitment. Now: 

a) If Black captures back with 25...dxc4 the 
advance of the e-pawn with 26 e6! is more ef- 
fective. 

al) 26..4Ddf6 continues in the same way as 
in the previous variation, but now after 27 exf7+ 
2xf7 28 Des Ld6 29 Dxf7 Ext7 White can 
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safely play 30 $.e6 with a clear advantage. First 
of all, Blacks queenside structure is less com- 
pact after the previous exchange on c4. Sec- 
ondly, White has coped without the exchange 
on f6, thus preserving his strong bishop and 
leaving Black with a passive knight on e8. 

a2) Black can also try 26...fxe6 but this is 
hardly an improvement. After 27 $.xe6+ Bh8 
28 )d5 White takes over control of all the cru- 
cial squares and is ready to launch a devastating 
attack. Black has no time to establish commu- 
nication between his pieces. 28...8.f6 (with 
better piece coordination, Black might be suc- 
cessful with this attempt to neutralize the pres- 
sure along the al-h8 diagonal, but here this 
move does not save the day; however, other 
moves are no better: the neutral but rather slow 
28...8.d6 gives White the time for 29 h5! fol- 
lowed by Dh4, while 28...b5!?, relying on the 
poorly defended f3-knight, is strongly met by 
29 “DgS!, in both cases with a devastating at- 
tack) 29 4! (the combined pressure from 
White's minor pieces and queen will soon be- 
come unbearable; of course, White is not inter- 
ested in capturing on either f6 or c7, because 
this helps Black activate his knight) 29... 8%xb2 
(the more cautious 29...d6 prevents the sub- 
sequent fireworks, but fails to provide an ade- 
quate defence in view of 30 DgS!) 30 Dg6+ 
(this move involves an important commitment, 
because most of the pieces will be hanging 
now; this means that White should calculate 
the ensuing attack right to the end before giv- 
ing the check on g6) 30...&2h7 31 Dg5+! txg6 
32 $.15+!! (an elegant move, clearing the e- 
file (and in particular the e6-square) for the 
queen) 32... Rxf'5 (otherwise E/e6 would mate) 
33 Wixe8+ srf6 and now, the knight that had 
previously forced the king out of his shelter 
and offered support to the queen in some side- 
lines unexpectedly mates with 34 Dh7%. 

b) Black's other possibility is 25...d4, aim- 
ing to keep White's dark-squared bishop tem- 
porarily out of play, but allowing his opponent 
to install a strong knight on dS with 26 Dd5 
(D). 

Play acquires a slower character than in line 

'a” but the general assessment is more or less the 
same: in spite of his material deficit, White has 





the advantage. For instance: 26...Db8 (Black is 
practically forced to remove this knight from the 
rather exposed d7-square, since after 26...8.d8 
27 Dxc7 Eixc7 28 e6! he loses at least an ex- 
change, without obtaining adequate compensa- 
tion) 27 e6 (even without creating immediate 
threats, this move remains very strong) 27...8.d6 
(placing the bishop on a relatively safer square 
and clearing the seventh rank; 27...fxe6? loses 
outright to 28 Eixe6+ followed by Des, while 
27..£6is answered by 28 h5 and Dh4 with con- 
tinuously increasing pressure) 28 h5!? (since 
White's play is oriented towards invading the 
kingside light squares, this move is of higher 
priority than some other natural options such as 
Kel; more specifically, the point is to discour- 
age the capture on e6 because of $.xe6+ fol- 
lowed by Dh4 — this is a first typical moment 
illustrating the hidden strength of provoking 
...h6 right after the opening) 28...Nc6 29 el 
(but now, this move is well-timed, putting addi- 
tional pressure on the e-file and preparing the 
activation of the dark-squared bishop; against 
the immediate 29 Dh4 Black can consider 
playing 29...De7 aiming to cover the f5- and 
g6-squares and exchange the central knight) 
29..45!2 (aiming to defend in a more or less 
blocked position; if Black waited a few more 
moves, then White's pressure would become 
decisive after 2cl and )h4; now that White's 
major pieces are doubledonthe e-file, 29.7 
certainly looks less appealing than in the previ- 
ous line, and White would play 30 exf7+ Zxf7 
31 £e6 with an overwhelming advantage) 30 
“Dh4 De7 31 L.g2! (White is not interested in 
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winning the exchange back, because his minor 
pieces are definitely stronger than the passive 
black rooks) 31... &/a6 32 Dg6 (D). 





It becomes obvious that Black has problems 
maintaining the blockade on the dark squares, 
mainly because of his weaknesses on the light 
squares. Now: 

bi) 32..4)xdS helps White activate his Cata- 
lan bishop without loss of time with 33 $.xd5. 
For instance: 33...Ef6 34 e7+ &h7 35 Wic2 
planning Dh4 and g4 or simply $.cl and g4-g5, 
when the pressure along the bl-h7 diagonal is 
too strong. 

b2) After 32..Dxg6 33 hxg6 Re7 34 &cl 
the g6-pawn is a permanent source of worry for 
Black. After the preliminary $/h5, the threat of 
<2.xh6 looks quite unpleasant. 

b3) 32...8f6!9 (since White is unwilling to 
exchange his knights for the enemy rooks, Black 
aims to sacrifice the exchange in a more “active” 
way in order to release the pressure; unfortu- 
nately for him, the e7-knight can eliminate 
only one ofits white counterparts, which would 
hardly suffice for solving the problems) 33 £.cl 
Dxds 34 $.xdS Exg6!? (the king finds no peace 
after 34..$h7 35 g4!) 35 hxg6 Re7. Finally, 
Black has managed to consolidate on the dark 
squares, but White can strike on the light squares 
again with 36 Ec2, threatening Wxf5-£7+(!) 
and maintaining a clear advantage. 

These variations were not at all simple and 
would certainly have faced White with practical 
problems over the board. However, they clearly 
show that Blacks main priority is to consolidate 


his light squares and therefore we can conclude 
that objectively Horvath's 23...d8 was a better 
defence. 

24De3(D) 

Following the policy initiated with 23 &h3. 
24 e6 is still premature in view of 24...Ddf6 25 
Des Erd6 with unclear consequences. 





24.007 

I believe that although he spent a consider- 
able amount of time during this phase of the 
game, Jozsef found his way through the jungle 
of variations more or less intuitively, his main 
aimbeingto avoid a disaster on thelightsquares. 
There are a surprising number of alternatives at 
this point: 

a) First of all, it is remarkable that after 
24..Wb7 the apparently insignificant detail that 
the rook is placed on d8 instead of c7 can make 
a lot of difference compared to similar lines ex- 
amined in the notes to Black's previous move. 

al) If White proceeds in the same way, with 
25 bxc4?! d4 26 DS Db8! then after 27 e6 f6! 
Black has the strong positional threat ...Exds5, 
eliminating the powerful knightand obtaining a 
strong mass of passed pawns. White can pre- 
vent this with 28 $e4 but after 28..Dd6 29 
Er g6 Ac6 Black's pieces are rather well coordi- 
nated while the stability of the d5-knightis only 
relative. In case of the immediate 27 e4, keep- 
ing the pawn on es in order to restrict Black's 
pieces and creating the threat of Nf6+, Black 
can react calmly with 27...h8, when the at- 
temptto transfer the bishop to d3 with 28 2.17! 
is strongly answered by 28...£5, when White 
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suddenly has problems along the h1-a8 diago- 
nal. 

a2) However, with the rook on d8 Black 
has less control of the seventh rank, which 
makes 25 e6 much stronger than in the similar 
lines where the rook was on c7. For instance, 
25..Ddf6 26 exf7+ Exf7 27 Des 2.6 (Black 
threatens to eliminate the white knight at once; 
after 27..Dd6 28 2e6he willhavenoeasy way 
to escape the pin) 28 Nxf7 saxf7 (here we can 
see the main difference: Black has no favour- 
able way of capturing on f7; the lesser evil 
seems to be to allow his king to be taken out of 
its shelter since 28... $xf7 allows 29 xd5!) 29 
2.2! (the bishop has done a wonderful job 
along the h3-c8 diagonal, and it now returns to 
its usual location in order to put pressure on the 
critical dS-square; the immediate threat is 30 
bxc4 followed by 31 Dxds, re-establishing ma- 
terial equality and maintaining a clear advan- 
tage) 29...cxb3 (grabbing material seems the 
best practical chance; after 29...8/e7, pinning 
the knight, White would play 30 $.xd5+! Dxds 
31 Wh5+ winning the material back and pre- 
serving the initiative) 30 &xd5! (a correct and 
necessary blow; after the careless 30 axb3?! the 
already-mentioned 30... We7 is suddenly strong, 
since Black is a pawn up compared to the previ- 
ous line) 30..4Dxd5 31 WhS+ 8 32 $xd5 
We7 33 axb3 (White has more than sufficient 
compensation for the pawn; the immediate 
threat is to start a general attack by transferring 
the rook to f3) 33...Xd7 (33..Df6 fails to de- 
fend the f-file because after 34 Lxf6 Wixt6 35 
Éc3! the rook is taboo in view of the mate on 
17)34 Edil! 2.c7 35 Rd3 and Black is in serious 
trouble. 

Thus, we can conclude that defending the 
dS-pawn with the queen while the knight is pas- 
sively placed on e8 is not to be recommended, 
irrespective of the placement of the rook. 

However, Black also had an entirely differ- 
ent approach at his disposal. Instead of merely 
defending, he could have returned one of his 
central pawns in order to slow down White's 
initiative. This plan can be executed in two dif- 
ferent ways. 

b) 24...c3 is aimed at forcing the bishop to 
occupy the relatively exposed c3-square with 


25 &xc3 (D) so as later to win time (or even 
material) with a well-timed ...d4. 
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bl) However, the immediate 25...d4 is pre- 
mature. After 26 5 Black has no way of de- 
fending the bishop and the only possibility left 
is to get the e5-pawn for it. Since 26...8.f6 al- 
lows White to win all the material back with 27 
exf6 dxc3 28 De7+ &h8 29 Ac6 followed by 
fxg7+, Dxd8 and Fxc3, maintaining an obvi- 
ous advantage, 26... $.d6 is the only acceptable 
choice. However, after 27 2&d2! White main- 
tains his initiative. The white bishop has actu- 
ally been helped to improve its position and put 
additional pressure on the enemy kingside. Be- 
sides, the e5-pawn is taboo in view of the possi- 
ble knight raid De7(+)-cóxes. 

b2) 25..Dc7 is only a slightly modified ver- 
sion of the game continuation. After 26 DS 
Éfe8 27 Dxg7! bxg7 28 Lxd7 Bf8 29 eb+ 
closing the dangerous diagonal with 29...d4 is 
not effective because of 30 Dxd4 cxd4 31 
Bxd4+ f6 32 Wg4+ and now 32...$h8 33 Wf4 
attacking both c7 and h6 or 32...%&h7 33 h5, 
winning in both cases. ) 

b3) Remarkably, after the insertion of the se- 
quence 24...c3 25 $.xc3, the move 25...8b7!? 
is entirely playable. The main reason is that 
White has been deprived of the strong posi- 
tional move bxc4, putting pressure on the d5- 
square. Since 26 DfS can be relatively safely 
met with 26...)b8, White should probably play 
26 e6(D). 

b31) Capturing on e6 with 26...fxe6 seems 
rather risky. Even stronger than the natural 27 
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2.xe6+ followed by 28 DxdS is the elegant 27 
“DxdS!, which considerably restricts the possi- 
ble ways to defend the e7-bishop because it 
keeps Exe6+ in reserve. Now 27...exd5 28 
Vxe7 leaves Black with serious problems of 
coordination, because most of his pieces are 
pinned or hanging. The simplistic continuation 
28..ºDef6? loses immediately to 29 $.e6+ &h8 
30 &.xf6 gxf6 31 $2€5, when mate can be pre- 
vented only by giving up the queen. Hence, 
Black has to move the bishop either to dó or f6, 
but neither solution is entirely adequate; for in- 
stance, 27...8.d6 28 $.xe6+ Sh8 29 h5! Ddf6 
30 Dh4 or 27.816 28 Bxe6+ Sh8 (28...2h7 
29 Wi d3+ g6 is even worse because of the reply 
305) 29 04 with a devastating attack in both 
cases. 

b32) Therefore, 26...4Ndf6 should be pre- 
ferred, when things are slightly less clear than 
in the similar lines examined above. For in- 
stance, 27 exf7+ Rxf7 28 Des d4 (this is the 
last possible moment for Black to close the dan- 
gerous diagonal; after, for instance, 28...2.d6 
29 Dxt7 Saxt7 White plays the familiar 30 
$£.g2! and if 30....2.f8 aiming to protectthe cru- 
cial dS-pawn, then 31 g4! continuing to under- 
mine it) 29 £e6 We4 (the centralization of the 
queen is an important tactical element, when ei- 
ther attacking or defending; 29.../Dd6 fails to 
defend the f7-rook securely because of 30 035!) 
30 &xf7+ Sbf8 31 f4. Black will soon win his 
piece back, but White”s position looks prefera- 
ble in view of the weakness of the g6-square 
and the strong outpost on e5. However, there is 
still a lot of play left. For instance, after an 





exchange of queens on e3 in case of an eventual 
2.86, White will have to lose some time to win 
the pawn back. 

c) The other possible way of changing the 
course of the game by closing the a1-h8 diago- 
nal is the immediate 24...d4. In case ofeither 25 
“DdS or 25 5 Black intends to play 25... &.f6, 
thus returning even more material than just a 
pawn. The resulting position would set White's 
pair of bishops against a rook and two pawns, 
which means approximate material equality by 
middlegame standards (in the endgame the value 
of the pawns tends to increase). In principle, 
Wihite's further play is easier to carry outand he 
is probably entitled to claim some advantage. 
Firstofall,the central pawns will not be easy to 
promote, because the d4-pawn is under pressure. 
Secondly, White's minor pieces are relatively 
stable and could produce a kingside attack in 
the future. However, the position would remain 
quite complicated. 

25 45 Efe8 (D) 

25...tde8 has no independent value, being 
likely to transpose after 26 Dxg7! S2xg7 27 
$.xd7 Éd8 to note “b” to Black's 27th move. 
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Sofar, Black has defended with the most nat- 
ural moves and his light squares seem to be 
more or less securely covered. As it often hap- 
pens, the tactical explosion will take place on a 
dark square. 

26 Dxg7! 

This is White”s first concrete achievement: 
the black king's position is irremediably weak- 
ened. However, this cannot be regarded as a real 
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sacrifice. In fact, White will soon recover all 
his previous material investment. 
26..$2xg727 8.xd7 dá 

Once again the safest defence. By closing 
the long diagonal, Black considerably reduces 
White's attacking potential. There is also a cer- 
tain abstract logic behind this move: Black's 
main achievement so far is of a material nature 
and his strong centre is an important part of it. 
Therefore, in order to make use of his whole 
potential and thus more or less maintain the 
balance, he has to benefit from his pawns in one 
way or another. Other moves are not too appeal- 
ing: 

a) 27... 8ixd7 allows White to recover most of 
his material, keeping a strong attack after 28 e6+ 
L$6 29 Lxf6+ Soxt6 30 Wes+ Se 31 exd7+ 
soxd7 32 WS+ followed by bxc4 and Des. 

b) 27...Xf8 looks quite passive. After 28 e6+, 
28.03 29 2xc3+ transposes to note “b2” to 
Black's 24th move, while after 28...d4 29 Dxd4 
cxd4 30 Lxd4+ f6 31 Erga+ soh7 32 Wes+ 
ch8 33 Wg6 Black's pieces, cramped on just 
two ranks, can do very little to parry White's 
numerous threats. In case of 28..£6(D) White 
has at least two promising ways to carry out his 
attack: 





bl) With Black's pieces so passively placed, 
a slow plan such as 29 h5 is perfectly playable. 
White intends to occupy the weak light squares 
with his pieces, starting with &)h4. For instance, 
29...d4 (29...C3 fails to restrict the bishop, be- 
cause after 30 &.xc3 d4 it can be transferred to 
another, equally effective, diagonal with 31 &d2 


followed by )h4-£5 and $g4, when rather soon 
White will be attacking with all his pieces) 30 
Fixc4 De8 (removing the knight from the c-file 
in order to prevent )xd4) 31 Dh4 f5 32 Dg6 
with strong pressure. 

b2) The more dynamic solution is 29 e5!? 
sacrificing the knight but keeping the dark- 
squared bishop alive. Play may then continue 
29..£xe5 30 Lxes+ Lf6 31 e7! (underlining 
Black's vulnerable pieces) and now: 

b21) After 31...Xxd7 32 Wg4+ BIT 33 
exfst+ coxf8 34 Wyf4 Bg8 35 Eixf6 Black's 
only defence is 35...8f8, when 36 Erg6+ Eg7 
37 8.xg7 wins material for White, while Black 
doesn't really have time to create any true 
counterplay with his queenside pawns, mainly 
because of the weakness of his king; for in- 
stance, 37...8xg7 38 Wd6 c3 39 Kel c2 (other- 
wise Re7) 40 Hcl! winning the pawn and very 
soon the game. 

b22) 31...2xes (relatively best) 32 exf8U-+ 
Exf8 33 Wxes+ If6 34 bxc4 and White re- 
establishes material equality, keeping the better 
chances due to his superior activity and safer 





king position. 
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After eight moves of sharp play, the posi- 
tion is about to calm down. With his next 
move, White can re-establish material equality 
by capturing on c4. 

How could we describe the events we have 
just witnessed? 

In a slightly worse position, Black tried to 
solve his problems by releasing the tension in 
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the centre. Objectively speaking, his decisions 
were probably no better or worse than 19...Nc7 
or 20.007, but from a practical point of view 
it required from White a certain ingenuity. 21 
d5 was the spark that caused the explosion of 
the previously accumulated tension, causing 
the play to become highly dynamic. The knight 
sacrifice on g7 was the culmination of the pre- 
vious play and caused irreparable damage to 
Black's structure, in the same way a projectile 
uses its energy to make a big hole in any wall 
that happens to be in its way. The similarity 
goes a bit further too. Once the damage has 
been done, the projectile becomes an inert ob- 
ject. Two moves after 26 )xg7 a new phase of 
the game is about to start. Once the dynamic 
potential has been converted into something of 
a more stable nature, positional play is ex- 
pected to start again. Indeed, White cannot cre- 
ate any new threats in the near future, since 
both his minor pieces left on the board still need 
some time to become active. 

From a logical point of view, we would ex- 
pect the objective evaluation of the position to 
be more or less the same as before the tactical 
phase, since, based on the detailed analysis pro- 
vided above, we do not consider that either 
player made any significant mistakes in this 
phase of the game. True, some alternatives were 
worth considering at certain moments, but they 
were by no means stronger than the moves 
played in the game. 

Since psychology is another important di- 
mension of the game of chess, 1 shall also try 
to describe my state of mind around this mo- 
ment. The toumament (a strong GM round- 
robin event) had gone badly for me so far and 
allof a sudden I was given the possibility of all 
these tactical fireworks. Being surrounded by a 
crowd of onlookers (including GMs) while sac- 
rificing large amounts of material is quite re- 
warding, of course, but the desire to achieve 
something of a more concrete nature on the 
board itself can be a rather stressful element. 
Finally, eight moves after the start of the whole 
operation, I was given the possibility to re- 
establish material equality, keeping my chances 
for an attack intact in view of the weakened po- 
sition of the enemy king. This caused me to 


relax prematurely and I completely failed to 
realize that this was another critical moment, of 
no lesser importance than that before the 21Ist 
move. 

29 bxc4?! 

As far as I remember, 1 played this move 
rather quickly. The desire to block the poten- 
tially threatening queenside majority is quite 
natural, but 1 should have been equally con- 
cemed about the other half of the board, on 
which all my hopes were based. White's basic 
plan is to regroup with Éel, £.cl and Dh2-g4. 
However, this plan is rather time-consuming 
and Black can organize his defence. Knowing 
the further course of the game, 1 can say that 
«-£5 is an important defensive resource, aiming 
either to block the position or to activate several 
of Blacks pieces in case of exf6+. If White 
could prevent the advance of the f7-pawn for a 
while, he would have every chance to relaunch 
his kingside attack. 

Without these preliminary considerations, 1 
could not find the apparently paradoxical move 
29 Wixc4 during the game. Black cannot enjoy 
the tempo spent by his opponent on capturing 
the pawn, since the threat of 30 2)xd4 has to be 
prevented somehow. The most natural way to 
continue is 29...De6 (29...82.d8 is strongly met 
by 30 b4, aiming to weaken, blockade and 
eventually win the enemy pawns, while 29...b5 
prematurely weakens the c5-pawn — after 30 
Wic2 Black should prevent the pawn-break b4 
with 30.../Dd5 but then 31 $e4 wins time for 
building an attack with Rel, £2cl, Dh2, etc.). 
However, the Knight's stability on e6 is only rel- 
ative. In the long run, f4-f5 will be very strong. 
Besides, with the prospect of a further opening 
of the e-file, the Knight would certainly be in 
the way ofits own pieces. Once White has cap- 
tured the pawn and induced a slight lack of co- 
ordination in Blacks camp, he can transfer his 
queen back to the kingside starting with 30 
EYd3. This move prevents ..£5 for a while (...£6 
is simply answered with &e1) and will be fol- 
lowed by the standard plan: Rel, £.cl, etc. This 
is a logical conclusion of the previous compli- 
cations and Black would have faced a difficult 
defensive task. 

29..8/b7 
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29.. “yc8!? aiming to place the queen on ei- 
ther g4 or f5 is also interesting; for instance, 30 
We4f531 Wc6 De6 with a complicated game. 

30 Dh2 (D) 


peltio, 








30.45! 

In spite of his time-trouble, Jozsef understood 
that he could not cope without this move and 
that the sooner he played it, the safer it would 
be for him. After, for instance, 30...8c6?! 31 
Kel We6?! 32 Lcl threatening Dg4 with a 
strong attack it is too late for 32...£57! because 
of 33 exf6+ Lxf6 34 &.xh6+!, when 34...199xh6 
is impossible due to 35 Wid2+ winning the 
queen. 

3 exfo+?! 

In my comments for Informator I correctly 
pointed out that this move is inaccurate and that 


31 Zel should be preferred. However, my eval- 
uation that White keeps a clear advantage was 
too optimistic. After, for instance, 31..Mc6 32 
Lc] Ere6 (or 32... 87 g6!? aiming to provoke 33 
h5 before placing the queen on c6 and thus get 
the g5-square for the bishop), Black keeps a 
solid position. Later on, he could also consider 
some queenside activity, based on ...a6 and 
««b5. Objectively, White cannot claim any ad- 
vantage. 

31... Lxf6 32 Wrg4+ oh8 

White has allowed the centre to be opened at 
a moment when two of his pieces (the rook and 
the bishop) are rather misplaced. Black's posi- 
tion is now to be preferred, mainly because of 
his control of the only open file and the long di- 
agonal. However, from this point on, the game 
was marked by Black's tiredness after a diffi- 
cult defence and by his acute time-trouble. Al- 
though from a purely chess point of view such 
external factors are of no relevance, from a 
practical perspective we could also say that the 
objective reality from the board has been trans- 
ferred into another dimension. I managed to 
win only after several mistakes by both sides, 
which explains why I prefer to refrain from giv- 
ing the rest of the game in a book mainly dedi- 
cated to the truth. However, the tournament 
committee later awarded me the beauty prize, 
apparently under the impression of the first half 
of the game and failing to understand the nature 
of its second half. 


2 The Elementary Stages of the 


General Plan 


About ten years ago, during one of the training 
sessions of the Romanian Olympic team (some- 
thing not very common in our country, I must 
confess), our captain showed us the following 
position with the purpose of testing our strate- 
gic abilities. 
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Ahues — Alekhine 
Bad Nauheim 1936 


All of us knew that the position was taken 
from a famous game played by Alekhine and 
remembered more or less the further course of 
the game. (Alekhine obtained a crushing attack 
after 15...8.xg3 16 hxg3 De7 17 b4 Wid7 18 
De2 Deds 19 Da3 b5 20 axb5 axb5 21 Ee? c6 
(the consolidation of the queenside has been 
completed and Black can concentrate his efforts 
towards the other wing) 22 c2 Wrf5 23 Efcl 
h6 24 Ras Bac8 25 Dal Dg4 26 El Re6 27 
Eixb5 Rf6 and White's position soon collapsed.) 

I believe that most of us considered that 
several paths would lead to Rome here, since 
White already had a difficult position, with his 
passively placed e1-knight and his “bad” bishop. 


Therefore, the minutes of silence that followed 
after the moment the position was set up on the 
board were mainly generated by politeness 
rather than by out inability to solve “the test”. 

And yet, trying to look at the position with 
fresh eyes I discovered that 16 fxg3 could have 
spared White a lot of trouble. I thought that 
Black's main problem is that he cannot keep 
both wings under control simultaneously. Spe- 
cifically, White threatens to improve his posi- 
tion with either 17 g4 or 17 b4. His king is 
definitely safer than in the game while the half- 
open f-file could offer him some chances for 
counterplay. Therefore I considered the move 
15...a5 instead, taking the b4-square under con- 
trol, in order to prepare ...&2xg3 followed by 
«.NWd7. At some moment, one of my team- 
mates considered that we had dedicated suffi- 
cient time to “solving” the puzzle and we started 
discussing the position. We soon concluded 
that 16 fxg3 wouldn't have completely solved 
White's problems in view of the strong answer 
16..DdS. 

In the middle of the debate, Mircea Pavlov, 
who was the assistant captain and had been si- 
lent until that moment, said something that 
caused me a deep revelation: “Personally, I 
would try to apply Alatortsev's method of 
thinking and ask myself in which stage of the 
strategic construction Black finds himself. The 
answer is that he should connect rooks and the 
best way to do it is 15... &/d7” Although Pav- 
lov*s statement was met by the audience with a 
total lack of enthusiasm (I even remember that 
somebody ironically asked with a French ac- 
cent “A la Who? Never heard about him!”), I 
understood immediately what he meant and that 
the implications were of a very deep nature. 
The move perfectly suited my intentions to 
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keep both wings under control: the queen places 
the g4-square under observation in advance, 
while b4 is prevented by keeping the bishop on 
the board for the moment. The decision be- 
tween ...£.xg3 and ...a5 will be taken later de- 
pending on the concrete circumstances. 

According to Vukovié (in The Art of Attack 
in Chess), this is indeed the correct move-order, 
since the move involving the least commitment 
is made first. Thus, several systems of thinking 
had the same point of convergence, something 
that is more typical for mathematics. And yet, 
the reader might ask, isn't all this justmuch ado 
about nothing? After all, Black had a signifi- 
cant advantage in the diagram position anyway. 
Isn't it out of place to make such abstract con- 
siderations here? 

Maybe it is. But I have related this small in- 
cident because it had a strong influence over 
my way of thinking for a long period. While 
considering their next move, how many of us 
haven't been carried away by calculating count- 
less moves, without any precise orientation? 
Sometimes, simple thinking can both spare a 
lot of energy and time and show the correct di- 
rection for further investigation. 

Here is a case where I made full use of the 
“Alatortsev method”. 


Marin — Krasenkow 
Olympiad, Elista 1998 


143 dS 223 4.943 $g20d7 4 cd e6 5 cexds 
exds 6 0-0 Dgf67 Dc3 c68 d3 $.e5 9h3 4h5 
10 a3 a5 11 e4 dxe4 12 dxe4 0-0 (D) 

During the first half of the Elista Olympiad I 
had been feeling quite ill. Therefore, after 10 
rounds I had played only 4 games with the dis- 
couraging score of just 1 point. By the time 
Pavlov, who had been promoted to captain in 
the meantime, told me that | was going to play 
on top board in the difficult | Ith-round match, 
I already felt considerably better physically 
but not so confidently psychologically. This 
partly explains my choice of opening. I was 
hoping for a slow course of events, in order to 
get into a fighting mood little by little. How- 
ever, when we reached the diagram position 1 
started reproaching myself for having chosen a 





variation with which I was not too familiar for 
such an important game. Fortunately, 1 saw 
Mircea's silhouette around and remembered 
Alatortsev. “Well, I shall follow general princi- 
ples by developing the bishop and connecting 
the rooks next,” I decided. 

13 2 f4 Xe8 14 cz 

However, things became more concrete after 
Michal's next move. 

14...h6?! 

I already suspected that this was intended 
notas a prophylactic move, but as the start of an 
ambitious plan, aiming to win space on the 
kingside. Not being entirely prepared to calcu- 
late concrete variations, I decided that the next 
stage of mobilization should consist of concen- 
trating the rooks on the central lines. 

15 Kadl g5?! (D) 
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But when this move was played, I started 
feeling like a complete patzer. “Now I see it 
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clearly: this is the difference between an aver- 
age GM who mechanically applies the general 
principles and a really strong player, who 
judges the position more concretely.” Indeed, 
in case of any retreat of the bishop Black has 
every chance to take overthe initiative after, for 
instance, ...EYc7, ...Zad8, and ...2.g6. 16 &.d6is 
also not too appealing since it just helps Black 
complete his development with 16...2.xd6 17 
Exd6 We7. 

Just when T had resigned myself to this sad 
conclusion, I suddenly remembered Pavlov's 
loud voice advising: “Always trust the princi- 
ples!” I looked at the position again and noticed 
that, apart from the right to move, White is two 
whole steps ahead in his development, namely 
the connection between the rooks and the occu- 
pation ofopen files. (The activity of the e8-rook 
barely matches the white rook's activity along 
the d-file.) This meant that I should find a 
forced way to obtain a big advantage. After a 
few more minutes, I played: 

16 es! (D) 
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Now it was Michal's tum to sink into a deep 
think. 

16...gxf4 

From a practical point of view this is not the 
most challenging reply. Black aims to destroy 
the white King's residence but he will achieve 
this only at the cost of material losses. The less 
committal 16...4)d5 should be preferred, keep- 
ing the threat against the bishop in reserve. This 
is the only way to compensate to a certain ex- 
tent for the delay in development. I do notknow 
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why Michal refrained from this move and can- 
not remember what I had planned against it. 
Anyway, it would have been quite difficult for 
White to find the correct route to an advantage. 
Andit certainly was more difficult to deal with 
this task when analysing the position for this 
book. Pavlov never told me anything about the 
difficulties in proving the principles in practice, 
but T have leamed iton my own. The nextmove 
is practically forced: 17 Dxds (17 cl achieves 
nothing in view of 17...8.g6) 17...exd5 (D) but 
now the choice becomes much wider than White 
would like: 
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a) Retreating the bishop allows Black to con- 
solidate his position with ...£.g6. 

b) 18 $2xg5 hxg5 19 Hxds looks like a rea- 
sonable way to prevent ...gxf4xg3 but after 
19...8.xf3 20 2x3 Exes 21 Bfdi Bxds 22 
Exds Black gets an important tempo for his de- 
fence with 22..Wc7 hitting g3 (the variation 
22..NWe7M! 23 Lg4 Ld6 24 Lxd7 Wixd7 25 
Exg5+ GI8 26 Wh7 Ge7 27 Hh4 be6 28 
Rfs!! threatening Wf6H is suggestive of the 
dangers facing Black in this kind of position). 

c) The only move left for White is 18 Xxd5, 
when after 18...gxf4 White has the nice trick 19 
e6! (at first sight, 19 gxf4 looks promising for 
White, because of his strong central pawns and 
the disorganized black minor pieces; however, 
after the accurate 19... 847 20 Efdl Bad8 21 
Ud? 2xf322 2.xf3 xes! Black simplifies to 
a draw). After the virtually forced variation 
19... 8.26 (19...Zxe6 20 Exh5 leaves Black in a 
worse position without any compensation) 20 
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Vid2 fxg3 21 exd7 Exf2+ 22 $hl Ee6 (D) the 
position might look not entirely clear. 
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True, White has a strong pawn on the sev- 
enth rank, but Black is still a pawn up and occu- 
pies some very advanced posts in the vicinity of 
the white king. However, after 23 Des! threat- 
ening Dg4 the g3-pawn is in serious danger. 
Black has two ways of placing the g4-square 
under control: 

cl) 23...h5 allows White to weaken the en- 
emy king's position with 24 Dxg6 fxg6 25 Rd6 
Exd6 26 Elxd6 which ensures him a dangerous 
attack after 26... 8Yg5 27 Rdl Bd8 28 We6+. 

c2) The alternative is 23...8.h5, when White 
can continue 24 &cl! (threatening to win by 25 
Xc8 Rxc8 26 dxc8W Vixc8 27 Rd8+) 24...82h7 
25 Wif4, when it is not at all easy for Black to 
keep his position together; for instance, 25...2f6 
26 Wih4 c6!? (this little trick seems to be the 
only option; in case of 26...4.g6 there could fol- 
low 27 Dg4 Be6 28 Vixh6+ srg8 29 Oxf2 
eliminating Black's main trump) 27 $e4+ £.g6 
28 Exc6!! L.xe4 29 E xed+ $g7 30 Jxh6! and 
with approximate material equality White has a 
most dangerous attack. Black's defensive re- 
sources are restricted by the strong white pawn. 
It is also remarkable that the g3-pawn and the 
f2-bishop offer a perfect shield to the white 
king. 

17 exf6 

The material is equal now, but Black”s minor 
pieces are hanging. There is no way back for 
him. 

17...1xg3 





17...8.g6 doesn't have too much independ- 
ent value since after 18 $d2 Black is basically 
forced to play 18... 8xf6 (both 18..)xf6 19 
Eixf4 and 18...Des 19 Exf4 are simply bad for 


. Black) 19 Wixd7 fxg3 and now White has the 


accurate 20 &hl inviting Black to decide with 
which piece he will capture on f2, transposing 
either to the game or the note to Black's 18th 
move. 


18 Wf5 (D) 
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Attacking all the enemy*s minor pieces. 
18...gxf2+ 

18..82xf2+ enables Black to obtain a more 
stable dark-square control, but at the same time 
the pawn is safely blocked. With the energetic 
continuation 19 &h1 (but not 19 Exf27 gxf2+ 
20 Sfl (or 20 &xf2 Erb6+) 20..Rel+! 21 
Dxel 2.xd1) 19...8.26 20 Frxd7 Erxt6 21 Rd6! 
White keeps the better chances; for instance, 
21..We7 (21...Zed8 22 Kxf6 Exd7 allows 23 
Des, while after the passive 21... EYd8 White has 
22 042 followed by QIde4) 22 Wixe7 Exe7 23 
Rfd1 Bae8 24 &f1! followed by &g2 with better 
chances. Sooner or later, the g3-pawn will fall. 

19 &hl 2.g6 

19...8.xf3 loses to 20 Exd7 although 20 Wxf3 
is also satisfactory. 

20 Eixd7 Eixt6 (D) 

From a formal point of view, Black has man- 
aged to maintain material equality. However, 
his kingside has been seriously weakened while 
the f2-pawn is rather vulnerable. If White man- 
ages to win this pawn, he will get a practically 
won position. 
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21 Wixb7?! 

A familiar syndrome. Just as in the game 
against Horvath, once the complications have 
come to an end, I played a rather natural move, 
letting my advantage slip away. By prematurely 
capturing the pawn, I hoped to open new hori- 
zons for my g2-bishop, but failed to notice that 
my queen will be cut off from my kingside for a 
while. Had I understood the right order of pri- 
orities, 1 would have started the fight against 
the f2-pawn immediately with 21 Oh2, when 
White can count on an advantage; for instance, 
21...8h5 (21...8e7 22 Dg4 Ef4 is met with 23 
Wid2 winning the f2-pawn soon; here we see 
how important it is to have the queen relatively 
close to the kingside) 22 Dg4 Wi4 (22...8.xg4 
23 Wixg4+ Erg6 loses to 24 De4) and now 23 
Wid2! looks even stronger than in the previous 
note since after 23... Wxd2 White has the strong 
zwischenzug 24 DE6+ and if 24...42h8 then 25 
Exd2. 

21...8.c2! 

Cutting off the way back for the queen and 
creating the unpleasant threat of ...XZa7. 

22 Dh2! 

After 22 Éd2 Éa7 White has the interesting 
tactical resource 23 DdS!? but with accurate 
play Black can obtain an entirely satisfactory 
position: 23... EFe6! (23...cxd5 is bad in view of 
24 Erb5, when too many black pieces are hang- 
ing; 23..8/g6 is strongly met with 24 Des!, 
when the knight is taboo because of the check 
on b8; after 23...8/d6 White can provoke fa- 
vourable simplifications with 24 De7+!) 24 
De7 (24 Wic7 Exc7 25 Axc7 leads to trouble 


after 25... 8/26 26 Dxe8 Le4 with strong pres- 
sure) 24... $e7 25 Wxa7 &xa7 26 Q)xe8 Leg, 
when the spectacular 27 Kd7 is inoffensive in 
view of the calm 27... $Fe6. In spite of his mate- 
rial advantage, White is certainly not better, be- 
cause of his weakened king position and the 
lack of coordination between his pieces. 
22...2.xd1 23 Dxdl (D) 
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The approximate material equality persists, 
but the important modification is the weaken- 
ing of White's back rank. By means of a further 
.. tel Black could severely restrict the activity 
of the enemy pieces. 

23...h5?! 

Returning White's favour. Michal"s desire to 
prevent Dg4 is understandable but after this 
move White gets the necessary time to bring his 
queen back and re-establish control over the 
position. He should have insisted on preparing 
the thematic ...XZel (impossible for the moment 
in view of the hanging a8-rook) by playing 
23...Kab8. Then: 

a) 24 Dp4 only achieves temporary activity. 
After 24.. Xd6 25 ixc6 Exc6 26 Lxc6 Rel 
Black's rooks” activity offers him an excellent 
game; for instance, 27 $g2 (27 8.2 is even 
more passive and after 27...%2g7 (preparing 
.h5 or ..£5) 28 Dgxt2 Extl+ 29 &xfl Exf2 
30 Dxf2 Exb2 Black wins the a3-pawn as well, 
with good winning chances) 27...Éb6 28 b4 (28 
2.45? fails to 28...h5 followed by ...g6, as 
pointed out by Peter Horn) 28...Éxc6 29 bxc5 
f5 and the black rook is no weaker than the 
knights. 
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b) The immediate 24 $xc6 leads to more or 
less similar consequences after 24.. &xc6 25 
Lxc6 el. 

c) Peter Hom suggests 24 Ec7! claiming an 
advantage for White. However, Black can insist 
on his main idea by playing 24... Hd6, overpro- 
tecting the b8-rook and preparing ...Xel. After 
25 Eixd6 $.xd6 the situation is better for White 
than in the previous lines but in case of 26 Xxf2 
Black forces the exchange of one pair of rooks 
with 26..Xel+ 27 Btl Rxfl+ 28 Oxfl and 
then takes advantage of the slight lack of coor- 
dination in White's camp by 28...42e5. The sit- 
uation remains unclear, but a draw is a likely 
result, 

24 Vixc6 

After this move, White firmly gets the ad- 
vantage again. The main point is that for the 
time being Black cannot exchange queens, be- 
cause of the fork on c6. 

24..Wyf5 25 Wb5 Bebg 

This awkward-looking move is a sad neces- 
sity. Both 25...Xad8 26 Dxf2 Rb8 27 De4! and 
25...Kab8 26 VixaS are worse than the game 
continuation. 

26 Vre2 Re8 27 Wb5 Eeb8 28 Eres Ra7 29 
Wic3 (D) 





Finally hitting upon the right plan. White in- 
tends $Yg3 in order to win the f2-pawn, Black's 
lastcompensation for his material disadvantage 
and weakened king position. The rest was rather 
easy, in spite of the acute time-trouble. 

29...Xb6 300932431 De3 £xe332 Exe3 
Eaa6 33 Dd4 Hd7 34 Ext2 Eg6 35 DIS Rae6 


36 Wrf3 Vid2 37 Dh4 Bgf6 38 Was+ Bg7 39 
Egl Éei 40 &ri+ Rg6 1-0 

Black resigned without waiting for White's 
obvious answer. 

Much later, reading Peter Horn's comments 
to my game, [found out that Krasenkow had al- 
ready employed this plan with relative success. 
In the position after Black's 14th move above, 
with the difference that the moves a3 and ...a5 
had not been played, Markowski-Krasenkow, 
Polish team Ch, Augustow 1996 continued 14 
a3g515 22 L.g6 16 Hfel We7 17b4 &.b6 18 
2.e3 Re7 19 Dd2 Rae8 20 Bacl Eb8 with an 
entirely satisfactory position for Black. This is 
quite remarkable and thought-provoking at the 
same time. How could a strong and experienced 
player like Krasenkow choose such a risky and 
basically mistaken set-up twice? The answer is 
probably simple. He chose a strategically ambi- 
tious plan without asking himself whether the 
position wasripe for it. In doing so, he probably 
failed to feel in which stage of the game he 
found himself. 


Alatortsev's way of thinking is easiest to ap- 
ply in the opening, of course. The indispens- 
able stages of the mutual plans are well known: 
occupy the centre, develop the knights, the 
bishops, etc. The following chapter will be ded- 
icated to a more detailed analysis about the way 
these things usually work. However, in most 
middlegame positions the method is of essen- 
tial importance too. The main difference is that 
itis a bit more difficult to establish with accu- 
racy which are the constituent elements of the 
basic plan. I once heard the experienced player 
and trainer IM Mihai Ghinda describing the 
planning process in the following way: it is just 
as if you were planning your working day. You 
open the agenda and write: I have to do this, this 
and that. Then you try to check all the points in 
their order of priorities or according to the avail- 
able opportunities. Circumstances can some- 
times force you to abandon certain tasks, while 
some new ones could appear during the work- 
ing process. 

Ishallnow present an apparently simple ex- 
ample, where the player who kept his working 
agenda in better shape was successful. 
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The position is almost symmetrical. Little 
wonder that White's and Black's plans contain 
rather similar elements. 

Obviously, the occupation of the c-file is of 
vital importance for both sides. Black is in an 
advantageous position from the point of view 
of the a-file, where White has a weakness of a 
temporary character (indeed, only one tempo is 
needed to solve this problem by playing a3). 
The weakness of Black's doubled b-pawns has 
a permanent character and compensates for the 
vulnerability of the a2-pawn. Attacking (or de- 
fending) these mutual weaknesses represents 
the second element. Another less obvious but 
nevertheless crucial element regards the secu- 
rity of the kings. In view of the relative weak- 
ness of their back ranks, both sides should find 
a favourable moment to insert such moves as 
««h6 or hã. 

In order to achieve an entirely viable posi- 
tion, White's plan should include an additional 
element, that of activating his bishop, which for 
the moment is not contributing in any way to 
the fight. The long-term compensation consists 
of the fact that in case of simplification the 
active black bishop would suddenly become 
“bad”, because several black pawns are on light 
squares. 

And finally, the right to move belongs to 
Black, ensuring him at least some initiative. 
The next few moves are quite natural. 

17...2fc8 18 Efcl Excl+ 19 Éxcl Exa2 


Black has made some obvious progress by 
winning the enemy pawn. The fact that he 
abandoned the c-file is compensated by the 
fact that the a-file has also been opened. 

20 Wb4 

White is consistently following his plan as 
well. The b6-pawn is not at all easy to defend. 
20...Xa6 would only help White carry out his 
additional stage (the activation of the bishop) 
with 21 2.1 followed by e3 or e4, while both 
20... BYd8 21 Eixb6! and 20...b5 21 Elxbs5 un- 
derline the weakness of Black's back rank. 
Since the b6-pawn is impossible to defend, 
Keres carries out the final element of his plan, 
securing his back rank: 

20...h6! (D) 
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21 Vixb6? 

Apparently, there is nothing really wrong 
with this move. White re-establishes material 
equality in what remains basically a symmetri- 
cal position. Besides, after some preparation, 
the threatof &c7 will be rather strong. And yet, 
a deeper insight into the position reveals an im- 
portant point. Capturing the b6-pawn has been 
slightly more time-consuming than the elimi- 
nation of the a2-pawn. As a result, if we com- 
pare with the position where we joined the 
game, Black is not only one step ahead in carry- 
ing out his plan but has preserved the right to 
move as well. Besides, White has neglected one 
of his priorities, that of securing the back rank. 
He should have played 21 h4, when Blacks ex- 
tra doubled pawn might not have had a decisive 
influence over the final outcome of the game 
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after, for instance, 21...b5 22 Wb3 Had 23 e3 
(threatening Rcs5) 23...Xc4 24 Éc3! followed 
by &fl. 

21..8c6!! 

As usual, there is a concrete, tactical demon- 
stration of the abstract evaluation of the posi- 
tion. Since 22 Bxc6 is impossible in view of 
22..Kal+23 &f1 &.h3 mating, White is forced 
into passivity. 

22 Cixc6 bxc6 (D) 





ne 


The radical changes in the position haven't 
altered the situation with respect to how far the 
two sides have fulfilled their plans. White still 
needs to secure his back rank and defend his 
b2-pawn. The weakness ofthe c6-pawn is com- 
pensated by the slightly less obvious weakness 
one2. For instance, after 23 h4 Bixb2 24 Exc6 
Black maintains his material advantage with 
24..xe2. With his next move, Barcza tries to 
solve both problems at once. 

23 243 

As pointed out by Neishtadt, 23 &2f1 is no 
better. After 23...xb2 24 Rxc6 Rd2 Black 
wins a pawn, since 25 e3 only makes things 
worse in view of 25..2d1 (threatening ...&.h3 
followed by mate) 26 Bg2 2e4+ 27 13 Bd2+ 
(even better than 27...8.xf3+ since it enables 
Black to preserve his active bishop) 28 gl 
$xf3 and Black is close to winning. 

Neishtadt recommended 23 f3 as the best 
practical chance, giving the line 23...Xxb2 24 
e4 dxe4 (24...8.9625 Exc6 Rd2, notmentioned 
by Neishtadt, certainly deserves attention) 25 
fxe4 £.g6 26 d5 “with chances for a draw”, 


probably having in mind the exchanges on ds. 
He correctly points out that 26 Éxc6? loses to 
26...3xg2+ 27 bxg2 $.xe4+ but he misses that 
in the final position of his main line Black can 
use a similar trick to get a more consistent ma- 
terial advantage: 26... Xxg2+ 27 dxg? Lxes+ 
28 sbf2 cxdS and Black has every chance of 
winning. 

23...82h3! 

This simple move proves that White has not 
made any progress. 

24 £.g2 

This move surrenders a pawn without put- 
ting up any resistance. From a practical point of 
view, 24 Kb] (D) is more stubborn but only de- 
tailed analysis will highlight whether objec- 
tively speaking it is stronger than the game 
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What should the elements of Black's further 
plan be? The first thing that springs to mind is 
the centralization of the king to d6. This is not 
only in accordance with general endgame prin- 
ciples but also pursues the concrete aim of de- 
fending the c6-pawn and thus making the threat 
of ...&2.f5 followed by ...Zxb2 quite real. 

a) However, after the immediate 24...$f8 
White is able to free his position starting with 
e3 and b4 (in either move-order); for instance, 
25 b4 Be7 26 e3 Srd6 27 dl Src7 28 Bb3, 
when after 28..8d2 29 &a4 in view of the 
threat of Écl Black has nothing better than re- 
turning the rook to a2. 

b) We can conclude that there is an even 
more imperative element in Black's plan, that 
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of preventing White from freeing his position. 
This can be achieved with the strong move 
24...g5. The difference can be seen in the lines 
25 b4 Lf5 26 Écl g4! 27 2.g2 Exe2 and 25 e3 
&fs 26 Rel g4 27 di Exb2, as given by 
Neishtadt. By means of ...g4 Black forces the 
enemy bishop to occupy an unfavourable posi- 
tion, thus reiterating the weakness of the back 
rank and making the further capture on c6 im- 
possible. Facing the threat of the King's transfer 
to dó, White should react quickly. The only way 
to activate the bishop is to undermine the enemy 
centre. Neishtadt believed that White could ob- 
tain reasonable drawing chances with 25 e4(D) 
preventing ...$.f5 and planning b4-b5. 
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His analysis continued 25...%f8 26 b4 Se7 
(? as we shall see) 27 exd5 exd5 28 b5 cxb5 29 
Sxd5 Ed2 30 f4, when White's position is far 
from appealing but probably better than it looks. 
The whole sequence looks rather logical and 
choosing the right place for an improvement is 
not easy. First of all, 1 was curious to check 
whether 27...cxd5 would manage to keep the 
bishop out of play, but reached a negative an- 
swer after 28 b5 Bd8 29 b6 Bc8 30 $.h5 1631 
Le8 2.45 32 8d7+! (this tactical trick enables 
White to attack the e6-pawn while keeping the 
pawn on b6 in order to prevent the defensive 
move ...Xta6) 32..$b7 33 Rel with a likely 
draw. 

Finally I understood that Blacks mistake in 
Neishtadt's line consists of the one-sided atti- 
tude towards the two stages of the main plan, as 
was the case in my line starting with 24...&f8 
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(see above). Similarly, the move to improve 
upon is 26...42e7. Black can combine in a more 
effective way the two facets of his plan by play- 
ing 26...g4!. The white bishop is forced to retreat 
to an unfavourable position with 27 &h1 (any 
other retreat loses the e4-pawn while 27 exd5 
fails to create any real threats after 27...gxf3! 28 
dxc6 $e7 29 b5 5 30 Hc Srd8 31 b6 Rb2, 
when the white pawns are not dangerous and 
will soon become weak), when play may con- 
tinue 27... Kd2 28 exds exd5 29 &.g2 (this move, 
solving the problem of the back rank, might be 
the best practical chance, similarly to that cho- 
sen by Barcza in the game; 29 b5 is simply bad 
because of 29...cxb5 30 f4 b4 31 BxdS Kxd4 
with a safe extra pawn, while 29 f3 fails to free 
White's position after 29...kxd4 30 fxg4 L.xg4 
(threatening to consolidate Blacks advantage 
with either ...Kdl+ or ...2e2) 31 b5 cxb5 32 
Bxb5 Bdl+ 33 trg2 4.€5, winning the bishop) 
29...8:xg2 30 &xg2 Exd4 offers Black reason- 
able chances of converting his extra pawn into 
victory because of his space advantage on the 
kingside. 

Thus, we can conclude that 24 Ébl gives 
Black more difficult practical problems but is 
of more or less equal value to the text-move 
from an objective point of view. 

24... 2.xg2 25 Gxg2 Bxb2 26 e3 Eb6 

Since there are many pawns still on the board, 
Black has reasonable chances to convert his 
material advantage into victory. Keres man- 
aged to win after 22 further moves, but the rest 
of the game is not so relevant to our topic. 

Let us try to give a description of the events 
over the last 9 moves. In the initial position, 
both sides had an equal number of tasks on their 
agenda. Black was in a slightly advantageous 
position because it was his tum to move but this 
should have materialized in a rather insignifi- 
cant extra pawn had White been more careful 
and less greedy on his 2 Ist move. After his mis- 
take, he fell a further tempo behind in the race 
to fulfil the elements of the two sides” plans. 
From that point on, he had no way of avoiding 
the loss of a pawn. 

To put it in other words, being one step ahead 
on atemporal scale was equivalent to a pawn on 
the material scale. Clearly, it is dangerous totoy 
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with such notions, but one should take into ac- 
count that in positions where the possession of 
the initiative is important, the equation 1 step = 
1 pawn could offer a general orientation in the 
jungle of variations. Of course, it would be an 
exaggeration to consider that a tempo is always 
equivalent to a pawn. This is just a draft rule 
valid in certain types of open positions. If the 
centre is closed, temporary factors tend to lose 
part of their significance. 1 will refrain from 
giving any examples of that kind since this 
book focuses on dynamics and attack. Instead, 1 
shall illustrate the other extreme case. Here is 
an example where for the sake of one tempo 
White gives up his most precious piece, the 
queen. 
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Lommer 
Die Schwalbe, 1965 
White to play and win 


1 $e3+! 

The firstmove is natural: the king approaches 
the battlefield with tempo. 1 Wxh5? Erxhs 2 
Exh5 c2 leads to a draw. 

1...82b3! 

Now the natural continuation is 2 Exh5 
Eixh5 3 Exh5, when it looks as if White can 
create a mating-net around the enemy king, 
based on the fact that the pawns take away 
some important squares from his majesty. In- 
deed after 3...c2 4 &b5+ White wins in all lines: 
4.82 (4...$224 allows 5 Dc34, while after 
4...8204 5 Bxa3+ White eliminates both enemy 
pawns) 5 Qc3+ Sal 6 dad? and it's all over. 


However, after the correct 3...a2 4 &b5+ c2 
Black avoids the mate while keeping the enemy 
king out of play at the same time. It would be so 
muchbetter if Black weren'tgiventhe possibil- 
ity ofadvancing any of his pawns, thus keeping 
the mating-net intact. How can White win that 
decisive tempo? The answer is quite elegant: 

2 Exh5!! Wxt7 

There is nothing better since the queen is 
pinned. 

3 Rb5+ 

Now White mates in all lines. 

3...$a2 

Or: 3..8ba4 4 Dxc3k; 3..$c4 4 Dxa3k; 
3..8202 4 Dxa3+ Sel 5 Rblt. 

4 Dxc3+ Dal 5 Hblk 

There are, of course, some simple explana- 
tions for the necessity of investing such a big 
quantity of material for the sake of just one 
tempo. First of all, only the structure with the 
pawns on c3 and a3 makes the mating ideas 
possible and therefore should be preserved at 
any cost. Secondly, the pawns are quite close to 
their promoting squares and any step forward 
(if allowed) would increase their relative value. 


So far, we have examined only situations 
where elementary stages of the main plans were 
involved. We have seen that as a rule even an 
apparently insignificant temporal advantage of 
one or two tempi can be converted into some 
other form of superiority of a more stable na- 
ture. However, since the final purpose of a game 
is to mate the enemy king, we can expect that at 
a certain moment the current stage of the plan 
has to take more decisive forms such as the cre- 
ation of a mating-net or, as an intermediate 
step, gaining significant amounts of material. 
In hard-fought games, which are the main sub- 
ject of this book, the opponent will also gener- 
ally be quite advanced with the fulfilment of his 
plan. If the mutual plans involve a similar de- 
gree of danger, then the final outcome of the 
battle is decided by temporal factors. 

By far more interesting are situations where 
the characters of the two sides” threats are dif- 
ferent. What is more important? To be more ad- 
vanced on the temporal scale or to create the 
strongerthreats? These questions are impossible 
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to answer with a general formula; fortunately, 
chess is more complicated than that. During a 
game, it is important to evaluate in advance the 
chances of success of one's own plan in con- 
frontation with the enemy”s and, if necessary, 
switch to defence while still possible. I shall try 
to illustrate the two extreme situations of the 
balance between speed and intensity. 
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Ivkov — Korchnoi 
USSR-Yugoslavia, Leningrad 1957 
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The position is quite sharp, although we are 
still 15 moves away from the culmination point. 
Both sides have doubled rooks on half-open 
files and are about to eliminate an important 
pawn from the enemy”s defensive system. Black 
is to move, but in compensation, the capture on 
c3 will not actually lead to a material advantage 
for him. 

23... xc3 24 Vixc3 Fxc3 25 toxc3 Wp4 

Korchnoi rightly refrains from the passive 
25..4Df8, when, after a consolidating move such 
as 26 É1h4 Black has no chances to create any 
dangerous threats with the queen alone and is 
forced to remain passive. After the text-move, 
both sides will try to create threats against the 
enemy king in the most effective possible way 
(meaning with the maximum speed and degree 
of danger). 

26 &d2 

Ivkov spends a valuable tempo on this pro- 
phylactic move, which aims to take control of 
the e2- and dl-squares. It is difficult to say 
whether he was under the mirage of his minimal 


material advantage or, on the contrary, overesti- 
mated the dangers. In any case, after 26 Exh7 
b5! (Black has to activate his knight via b6; the 
check on 3 would now prove a simple waste of 
time; for instance, 26...87f3+ 27 Nd3 and now 
27..N$e2 28 Klh4!, followed by Rf4 with a 
strong attack, or 27..b5 28 Élh4) 27 É1h4 
Widl Black's counterplay suffices for a draw, 
but probably not more than that. For instance, 
28 Dg6+ Bd8 29 Exf7 as 30 Kh8+ c7 31 
Khh7 b4+ 32 axb4 axb4+ 33 soxb4 Wixda+ 
with perpetual check. 

26.83 27 Dd3 b5! 

Again, the only way to bring new forces into 
the attack. 

28 Bel! (D) 

Itis important to activate this rook before the 
knight is installed on c4. In case of the immedi- 
ate 28 Exh7? Db6 followed by ..Dc4+ Black 
creates decisive threats before White's attack 
has even started. 


 magana 





28...d2d8! 

Blackis on his guard. After the hurried move 
28..Db6? White answers 29 Rf6 followed by 
Éc7+ with a strong attack, since 29...Nc4+? is 
simply met with 30 Éxc4 winning material. 
While carrying out one's own plan, it is always 
useful to slow down the enemy's attack. One 
tempo spent on prophylactic moves is an excel- 
lent investment if it causes the opponent the 
loss of two or more tempi. 

29 Re6! 

Both players conduct this phase of the game 
very well. Although the rook move does not 
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threaten anything decisive yet (maybe simply 
Ka6!?) it actually puts his opponentin a Kind of 
zugzwang. Indeed, Black's only way to im- 
prove his position consists of placing the knight 
on b6, thus leaving the f6-square undefended 
and allowing Éf6. Moreover, it looks like most 
of Black”s other moves would simply worsen 
his position. For instance, 29...a5 will leave the 
bó-square without support and after 30 Ka6 
only White can create threats against the enemy 
king. The immediate 29 Xxh7? clearly loses 
the race after 29../0b6 30 Eh8+ Bd7 31 Kb8 
Dc4+ 32 qbc3 a6!?, when Black defends his 
b5-pawn and maintains unpleasant threats such 
as ..Dxa3 or ..Db2. White's uncoordinated 
rooks fail to generate any counterplay. 
29..:Db6 30 Kf6 We4 31 Ef4 Whl (D) 





32 Exf7?! 

This is a significant mistake, leading to huge 
practical problems, although not necessarily 
losing yet. White apparently relied on his plan 
of doubling rooks on the seventh rank as a war- 
ranty against troubles. Had he understood all 
the subtleties in advance, he mighthave chosen 
the safer 32 Hxb6 axb6 33 Db4, when after 
33...%e7 34 Nc2 1 do not see how Black could 
break White's fortress. 

32..Dc4+ 33 be 

The king is heading for the relatively safe 
gl-square. 33 &c3? is very bad because of 
33..Wal+ 34 &b3 Vixa3+ 35 toc2 WraZ+ 36 
SBc3 (36 tcl loses the knight with check after 
36... Bd2+) and now, quite unexpectedly, Black 
mates with 36...b4+! 37 $xb4 (37 Axb4 blocks 


the b4-square, allowing 37... &b2+ 38 bd3 
Wid24) 37...a3+ 38 S2b5 East. 33 drc2 is no 
improvement because after 33...$/al White has 
no constructive way of using his extra tempo 
compared with the previous line. 

33... We4+ 34 BEI Wxd3+ 35 Pgl (D) 
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Did Ivkov overlook the loss of the knight 
when playing 32 &xf7? I do not believe so. His 
idea consists of the fact that after Rcc7 he will 
not only threaten to force a draw by perpetual 
check, but also to continue the attack with xa7 
and &xh7, when the threats of mate in one com- 
ing from the opposite corners would not be 
easy to parry simultaneously. Clearly, the tan- 
dem W+A is likely to generate strong coun- 
terplay in the meantime, but it might appear 
that a draw is the most likely outcome of the 
game. However, Korchnoi's next few moves 
prove that things are not that rosy for White. 

35... Hixd4 36 Rec7 Dxes 

The elimination of the central pawns has 
several purposes, among which the material 
gain is the least relevant for the moment. First 
ofall, Black places the d7-square under control, 
thus preventing the perpetual check along the 
seventh rank. The long-term implication is that 
several lines and diagonals have been cleared, 
which will prove very useful at a later stage of 
the game, when Black manages to prevent both 
mating threats. 

37 Exh7 

White needs just one more tempoto build his 
lethal mechanism. 

37... ie4 
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Korchnoi uses his last available “quiet move 
to place the queen on this optimal square, in or- 
der to start the counterattack. 

38 Éxa7 (D) 
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Here it is, the culmination of the game! 
Could anybody dream of stronger combined 
threats than Za84 and Eh8%? And yet, the inter- 
minable series of checks that Black now starts 
will force the white king to walk on a very nar- 
row edge, offering practical chances for more 
than just a draw by perpetual. 

38..DE3+ 39 BFT DZ+ 40 Bel Wel+ 41 
Ghz 

White has to abandon the f2-pawn at once 
since 41 &g27? is met with 41...8HFI+ and mate 
next move. 

41. Wixf2+ 42 &h3 

Again forced. After 42 &h1? Erfl+ 43 doh2 
the presence of the g3-pawn allows 43...Df3%. 

42. Wirl+ 43 bh4 

Anecho variation is 43 S$g4? Wf5+ 44 toh4 
DA. 

43...DI3+ 44 gg 

44 &h5? allows Black to free his king with 
very instructive play: 44.. Wh3+ 45 bg6 Wg4+ 
46 Sf6 Eid4+ 47 $g6 (the king cannot cross 
the seventh rank because the a7-rook would be 
hanging, while the e6-pawn is taboo in view of 
Dg5+) 47..Des+ 48 bgS Wg4+ 49 dr6 
WyfS+ 50 s2g7 and now that the communication 
between the rooks has been broken, Black can 
free his king with 50...)d7 followed by ...e5, 
when Wihite's attack reaches a dead-end, while 
the central pawns are unstoppable. 
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Thus, we have established another important 
restriction for the king as well as those caused 
by simple mates. For the white king it is better 
to avoid being pushed ahead on the kingside. 

44..Dh2+!? 

Just a joke, repeating moves before continu- 
ing along the right path. 

45 há 

Capturing the knight with 45 Rxh2 causes 
White to lose his coordination after 45...8f5+ 
46 &h4, when Black can start pushing his pawns 
with 46...e5. 

45..Df3+ 46 Bg4 Des+ 47 bh4 

This phase of the game (most probably 
played after adjournment and thorough home 
analysis) must have been very fatiguing for 
Ivkov, whose king was stepping in the middle 
of several dangers. Once again, he avoids a 
mating line possible after 47 &h57 Wh3+ 48 
bgs Wrrs+. 

47. t6+ 48 bh3 Wrfs+ (D) 
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These diagonal checks are not only of great 
aesthetic value, but also very effective as well. 
The king will be pushed back and the g3-pawn 
will be captured with check. 

49 og? 

The reasons why 49 &h2 is mistaken are far 
from obvious. Black manages to transfer his 
knight to e4 with the instructive manoeuvre 
49..Dg4+ 50 Bg2 (50 8h3 makes things sim- 
pler after 50..Df6+) 50..Me4+ 51 Sgl (in 
case of 51 &h3 White is once again mated 
because of his g3-pawn: 51..0f2+ 52 &h2 
Ehlf) 51. Mel+ 52 g2 Wre2+ 53 &h3 D+ 
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54 Bg2 Ded+ 55 &h3 Wrfl+ 56 &h4 (more 
stubborn than 56 &h2 Wf2+) 56... BHf6+ (this 
position is almost identical to that resulting af- 
ter 47... 8f6+; the only but significant differ- 
ence is that the knight is much better placed on 
e4 than it was on e5) and White's king cannot 
escape; for instance, 57 Bh3 Wf5+ 58 g4 Wf3+ 
59 cbh2 (the g-pawn plays its part right to the 
end; after 59 &h4 Black mates with 59... Eh 1%) 
59. Nig3+ (or 59... 8f2+) and mate nextmove. 

49... 8413+ 50 gl 

White gladly abandons his g3-pawn, which 
would again lead him to catastrophe in the vari- 
ations SO &h3 Whlk and SO &h2 Dg4+ 51 
Sh3 Df2+ 52 8oh2 Whlk. 

50..Mxg3+ 51 cbfl (D) 
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So far, everything has been pretty much 
forced. However, Black's progress is not too 
significant yet. True, he has won two pawns, 
leaving the enemy king completely defence- 
less, but can he really take advantage of these 
circumstances? In fact, White could claim that 
his king enjoys more freedom of action now 
thatthe g-pawn is gone. What are Blacks win- 
ning ideas? In case of the absence of the e6- 
pawn, he could free his king with a check on f5 
or g4 followed by ...Dd7. If he could get rid of 
the d-pawn, a check on the d-file would also 
make ..3d7 possible. Or, with his king on e8, 
he could make similar use of the f7-square. 
However, none of these modifications of the 
position is easy to achieve. 


51... Wd3+ 52 $el Wbl+ 53 Ge2 WeZ+ 54 
gr 





For the time being, Ivkov defends accu- 
rately. 54 $e3? allows a relatively simple but 
quite spectacular win after 54...d4+ (the inclu- 
sion ofonemore piece into theattack will prove 
decisive) 55 &f4 (55 txd4 loses a rook to 
55..Dc6+) 55...8f5+ (and now, the e6-pawn 
takes part in the attack as well) 56 $2g3 Wrf3+ 
57 &h2 Q)g4+ followed by mate in two. 

54. Midl+ 55 DEZ Dd3+ (D) 
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This move must have been very unpleasant 
to meet over the board. We can expect that 
home analysis was over some moves ago and 
the players were approaching the second time- 
control (most probably on the 56th move if we 
take into account the standard time-rate used in 
those remote days). Black has alternated be- 
tween several attacking set-ups on the way and 
Ivkov must have been a bit confused and defi- 
nitely tired by now. Korchnoi”s move looks a 
bit illogical in view of Ivkov's natural answer. 
And yet, it leaves White with a very unpleas- 
ant choice between three apparently equivalent 
continuations, when only one of them is cor- 
rect, while the refutation of the other two is far 
from obvious. 

56 be3? 

Could it be that Ivkov had become over- 
optimistic? Indeed, against any queen check he 
would capture the knight and then try to hide 
his king behind the enemy pawns, when only 
White would have winning chances. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that, even under the pressure of 
time, Ivkov overlooked Korchnoi”s next move; 
most probably he underestimated the ideas 
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behind his 58th move. More aboutit below, but 
now let us examine the alternatives. 

56 &g3? also fails to solve White's prob- 
lems. Allowing the king to be pushed forward 
with 56... $g1+ is once again a bad idea. For in- 
stance, 57 &h4 (57 &h3? loses immediately to 
57..40f2+, while after 57 &E37 Wf2+ 58 tog4 
GWeS+ Black soon mates) 57...Hh2+ 58 trgS 
Wrg3+ 59 &h6 Erh4+ 60 Bg7 (D) (60 Sr g6 al- 
lows the knight to join the attack again with de- 
cisive effect by 60...De5+; for instance, 61 
BDg7 Wgs+ 62 BIS Dg6+ 63 BIT Wis+ 64 
Sg7 8, when Black finally frees his king, 
because 65 Xh8 is not dangerous in view of 
65... Eres+ forcing the king to occupy an even 
less favourable position with 66 &g8, when 
Black can start pushing his pawns by 66...d4). 
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Can Black make any further progress now? 
By normal means, no, but the surprising sacri- 
fice 60...8xh7+ gives him excellent practical 
chances in view of his strong connected pawns 
and the offside position of the white king. For 
instance, 61 &xh7 e5 62 Eb7 e4 63 ExbS 4 
64 a4 (White cannot physically stop the pawns, 
so he should strive for counterplay) 64...e3 65 a5 
e2 66 Bbl d4 67 a6 De6 68 a7 Dc7 69 Eb8+ 
Sd7 70 Eb7! (White uses all his trumps; soon 
the position will suffer radical changes again) 
70...$d6! (70...e1EY only leads to a draw after 
71 a8H) 71 Exc7 el BY 72 ast (72 Ec6+ xc6 
73 a8$+ does not change the character of the 
position too much after 73...%2c5 74 Ha7+ tc4 
75 Wa6+ $b3! 76 Erbs+ Erb4) 72... Erh4+ (de- 
fending the d4-pawn before capturing the rook) 
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73 g8 Saxc7. Looking at the position with a 
human eye, it is clear that Black has every chance 
to win this ending; checking it with the Nalimov 
tablebases, we leam that Black can force mate in 
no more than 48 moves. 

White should have stuck to his initial idea 
(first put into practice on the 33rd move). The 
king feels safest close to the hl-corner, partly 
because the h-file is defended by one of the 
rooks. After 56 Sg2 We2+ 57 &hl it is hard to 
see how Black can make any further progress. 
However, Ivkov's decision to avoid the corner 
is perfectly understandable from a psychologi- 
cal point of view. Having been subjected to 
such a strong attack on that side of the board, he 
didn"tfeel like returning there — not when under 
time-pressure at least. 

56..d4+ (D) 
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57 taxd4 

The king certainly enjoys a high degree of 
liberty in the centre and therefore the position is 
hardly suited to exhaustive analysis. However, 
believe that in case of 57 $e4 Black achieves 
similar results as in the game with 57..Df2+ 
(probably better than 57...Dc5+ because the 
knight is more exposed on c5 and fails to con- 
trol the kingside). Here are some illustrative 
lines: 

a) 58 $esS Wel+ 59 daxd4 (otherwise there 
comes 59...0)e4+, which can be compared with 
the other lines) 59... $/d2+ 60 secS Ded+ 61 
Bb6 Ed4+ 62 Ba6 (62 SxbS surprisingly leads 
to mate after 62...Dd6+ 63 Bc6 ErdS+ 64 Bb6 
Wbsk) 62..)d6 and Black obtains a better 
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position than in the game because of his extra 
pawnon e6. 

b) 58 Bf4 Erg4+ 59 Des WfS+ 60 Sbxd4 
Eid3+ 61 sPcs (or 61 SesS $e3+ followed by 
«De4+) 61..De4+ 62 $c6 Eds+ 63 Bb6 
We5+ 64 asS Eixa3+. Now, White should re- 
frain from capturing the b-pawn with 65 taxb5 
because of 65...Nd6+ 66 Sc6 Wrf3+!! (sud- 
denly, it appears that the knight is taboo be- 
cause of the mate on d5) 67 &c5 Erd5+ 68 bb4 
Eic4+ 69 sra3 NbS+ winning. However, even in 
case of the more stubborn 65 &b6 Black retains 
the advantage with 65...Efc5+ when he man- 
ages to take one of the corners under control 
with his queen and place the knight on d6, thus 
parrying the mating threats. For instance, 66 
ta6 (or 66 tras5 Wic3+ 67 Sra6 Dd6) 66... Ec6+ 
67 $asS (Dd6 with good winning chances. 

57. DD2+!! (D) 
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This move must have escaped Ivkov"s atten- 
tion. The knight is heading for d6. Besides, the 
open d-file as well as the exposed central posi- 
tion of the white king will allow Black to place 
his queen on an optimal square. 

58 bes 

Confronted with unexpected problems, Ivkov 
decides to eliminate the e6-pawn in order to 
maintain drawing chances in the rather unusual 
ending of two rooks versus queen and knight 
once things calm down. 58 &e4 is worse in 
view of 58... &g4+ 59 e3 (as usual, the king 
has nothing to do close to the h8-corner; for 
instance, 59 $eS Dc4+ 60 Sf6 WrS+ 61 Bg7 
Dd6 62 Eh8+ and now the counter-check 
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62...De8+ wins a decisive tempo for Black) 
59..Dc4+ 60 DIZ Vid4+ 61 $g2 Dd6 and, 
compared to the game, Black has managed to 
keep his e6-pawn on the board. 

58...De4+ 59 xe6 Wd6+ 60 DES Wes+ 61 
bg4 Dd6 (D) 
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A remarkable moment. After giving 23 con- 
secutive checks (while repeating moves on 
only one occasion) Black manages to parry 
both threats simultaneously with a quietmove. 
During all this time, White's deadly mecha- 
nism hasn't been given any chance to deliver 
the decisive blow. Black's defensive method is 
familiar to us from several variations exam- 
ined above. The queen covers the h8-square, 
while the knight is ready to cover the king in 
case of Ka8+. However, in spite of Black's 
considerable material advantage, further prog- 
ress is by no means easy, because his pieces 
are still tied down to the defence of the king. 

62 $F3 Vrd5+ 63 De2 Des 64 Bel bc8 65 
Bae7 

Black was planning ...&b8 anyway, when, in 
view of a possible check on the g1-a7 diagonal 
the rook would have had to leave a7 anyway. 

65... Ec6 66 LI $b8 67 Kd7 We8 (D) 

This new retreat is quite illustrative of the 
practical problems Black is facing. The imme- 
diate threat is ..Df6. 

68 Eds?! 

Ivkov's nerves start to let him down. He 
hopes to achieve a draw by exchanging the last 
remaining pawns, but in doing so he dismantles 
his mechanism. Better chances for survival are 
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offered by a waiting move such as 68 Bide7 but 
it seems he was tired by being a mere sparring- 
partner and finally undertook something of more 
active nature. 

68../D16 69 Bhh4?! 

The logical consequence of the previous 
move. 69 &e7 might be better. 

69...EYES (D) 
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70 a4? 

But this move makes things a lot easier for 
Black. 70 S2cl is a relatively better defence al- 
though after 70...Dd5 followed by the approach 
of the king, Black retains reasonable winning 
chances. 

70../Dd5! 

After a break of about ten moves, the tan- 
dem of queen and knight starts creating threats 
again. Only this time they will have a decisive 
character, due to the fact that the black king is 
under no pressure any more. 


71 axb5 

71 Sd2 is met with 71...b4, including the last 
forces in the attack. 

71.882! 72 Bel De3 73 Bbl Erc2+ 74 
tal Ddi 

It is all over now. Ivkov made some more 
moves by inertia. 

75 Hh8+ &b7 76 Eh7+ Wxh7 77 Exdt 
&b6 78 &b2 &xb5 0-1 

This doesn't mean that mate isn't a strong 
threat, of course. Korchnoi managed to keep 
things under control only by a long series of 
checks. Otherwise, no matter how advanced he 
had been on the temporal scale, White would 
have been successful. Precisely this will be the 
case in the following example. 
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Marin — J. Horvath 
Dresden 1988 


Things went terribly wrong for White in the 
opening and he was forced to embark upon a 
desperate kingside attack, leaving his own king 
practically without defence. 

23h5 

I was hoping for something like 23...Df8 24 
2. f6 g6 25 hxg6 fxg6, when, having made some 
progress on the kingside, I could have returned 
the rook to the defence: 26 Xg3 with some 
chances of surviving in spite of the material 
deficit. Jozsef"s energetic play gave me no such 
opportunities though. 

23...Ec2+ 24 ba3 

1 thought this to be the safest move, until I 
saw Black's answer. In any case, after 24 &b3 
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Bac8! 25 hxg6 Black wins a decisive tempo for 
his attack with 25...L.dS+. 

24...a5!! 

Black is ready to sacrifice a knight and a 
pawn to create a mating-net. White's answer is 
practically forced. 

25 hxg6 £ds 26 gxh7+ &h8 (D) 





White has not only won a considerable 
amount of material, but has also created a tight 
netaround the enemy king. The significant dif- 
ference is that he has no checks available. He 
would need an extra tempo to play $2.f6 and if 
«..gxf6 then exf6, aiming to simplify with Xg8+ 
if necessary, obtaining some saving chances. 
Quite sadly, he will never get this tempo in this 
game. With precise play, Black will continu- 
ally threaten mate in one, in similar fashion to 
Korchnoi's series of checks. 

27 tras 

White can return the material with 27 &.c4 
intending to meet 27...&xc4 with 28 Bal pro- 
longing his resistance. However, this makes 
Blacks practical task easier, since with 28...b5 
he keeps his attack with material equality. 

27..b5+! 

Another well-calculated blow. 

28 txbs 

Obviously forced, because 28 &.xb5 allows 
28...xaZt. 

28... 8.c6+ 29 &b6 Eb8+ 30 e7 

Hoping to disturb Blacks coordination. In 
case of 30 $a7 there would follow 30...8cb2 
with the deadly threat of 31...X2b7+ 32 ga6 
RasH. 


30...Xb7+ (D) 
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Now that the rook has abandoned the back 
rank, the threat of $&.f6 would be deadly, if it 
could be executed. 

31 4d8 

31 c8 loses material to 31...8.xg2+ with- 
out improving the situation of the king. 

31..L.a4 

Threatening 32... Rd7+ 33 tpe8 Bc8%, 

32 La6 

The only move, taking the c8-square under 
control. 

32...8d7+ 33 be8 (D) 
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33..Za7+ 

A “human” decision — the black rook im- 
proves its position without loss of time. The 
computer prefers 33...8cc7 which mates one 
move earlier than in the game; for instance, 34 
Bf8 f6!! clearing the f7-square for the rook. 
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34 &r8 

The only thing the white King can choose is 
its place of execution. For beauty's sake, I 
should have played 34 bd8 Ra8+ 35 &e7 
Ec7+ 36 sbd6 Bd7+ 37 cs Exa6 followed by 
«BcóH. 

34...Kcc7! 

In case of 34...Exa6 the thematic 35 Lf6 
fails to 35...2c8+ 36 &xf7 L2e8+ 37 be7 Ea7+ 


38 txe6 2d7+ winning the rook, but 35 Zdl 
saves the day. However, Jozsef was interested 
notin my bishop but in my king. 

After his accurate move, White cannot pre- 
vent mate; for instance, 35 &d8 Kas. 

01 

Just like our later game (see the previous 
chapter) this game received the beauty prize of 
the tournament. 


3 Advantage in Development 


The advantage in development was one of the 
first abstract notions to be appreciated as chess- 
players became stronger. Many games contested 
between players of rather unequal strength 
were decided at an early stage because one 
player more consistently developed his pieces, 
without being distracted by such superfluous 
details as the loss of one (or several) pawn(s) or 
even pieces. As the centuries passed, players 
(not only top-class ones) became more circum- 
spect and the number of miniatures gradually 
decreased. People finally seemed to understand 
that they could not invest limitless resources for 
the sake of rapid development; each tempo is 
worth a certain amount of material, although 
how much depends on the concrete type of po- 
sition. As far as 1 know, the first attempt to de- 
fine an equivalence between time and material 
was made by Rudolf Spielmann in his book The 
Artof Sacrifice. One would expect that “the last 
of the romantics”, as Spielmann was frequently 
dubbed because of his style of play, would trea- 
sure the initiative more than material. However, 
he wrote that a pawn is worth about three tempi 
of development, which, as far as I understand, 
is a clear underestimation of the temporary fac- 
tors and also quite far from the actual philoso- 
phy of his play and from the objective truth in 
open positions. Here is a typical example. 


Mieses — Spielmann 
Match (game 3), Regensburg 1910 


1e4e52 013 De6 3 dá exdá 4 Dxdá Lc5 5 
23 2.b6 6 Led d6 7 Dc3 DL6 8 Dxc6 bxc6 9 
2.85 0-0 10 Wf3 Le6 11 2d3 Bda 12 Wg3 
&b8 13 Dd1 Dh5 14 Whs Lf6 15 Lxto Dxf6 
16140517 c4(D) 

White enjoys a space advantage but has a 
slight delay in development. He needs just two 
tempi (0-0 and 2Ac3 or )e3) to consolidate and 
Mieses might have hoped that his strong central 
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pawns would be a guarantee against any kind of 
tactical problems. The next move must have 
come as a complete shock for him: 

17..d5!! 

A splendid move, involving a perfectly sound 
piece sacrifice. Black makes use of his lead in 
development to annihilate White's advantage in 
the centre. However, the double exclamation 
mark attached to this move refers more to its 
originality rather than to its absolute objective 
merits, since Black could have obtained an ac- 
ceptable game by means of 17...Xe8 followed 
by ...2d7-c6 and ...a5-a4, 

18 exd5?! 

White had two other possible ways to an- 
swer the unexpected blow in the centre. After 
18 cxd5 Spielmann would probably have con- 
tinued with 18...8.xd5!?, when White should 
transpose to the game, since the refusal of the 
sacrifice leads to problems, for instance: 19 
D27! (or 19 Dc3? Bxed! 20 Exe4 Bxb2 21 
Xd1 We8, soon regaining the material with a 
strong initiative) 19...c4 (probably even better 
than 19...4.xe4) 20 2bl Ée8 (aiming to prevent 
the white king from castling queenside and thus 
defending the b2-pawn; from this point of view, 
the immediate 20...&.xe4?! is less accurate) 21 
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0-0 Dxe4 22 Exd8 Rbxd8 23 Lxe4 Lxes 24 
Dxe4 Exe4 25 Bael Ede8 and Black's extra 
pawn might tell in this ending. Also possible, 
though less ambitious, is 18...c6 leading to a 
complex positional struggle with approximate 
equality after 19 0-0 (but not 19 dxe6? Eixd3 or 
19e57! $ixds 20 0-0 Fixd3 21 exf6 Fid4+ with 
advantage for Black in both cases); for instance, 
19...cxd5 205 De421 Wixd8 Bfxd8 2215 2.08 
23 Éci Kb4 24 dc3, when each side has its 
trumps. 

White could (and, most probably, should) 
avoid the complications with 18 e5 De4 (not 
18...dxc4?, which allows White to consolidate 
by 19 2.02 Re8 20 0-0, with a comfortable ad- 
vantage) 19 Fixd8 Rfxd8 20 cxdS SixdS with 
approximate equality. Black has dynamic com- 
pensation for his structural problems, but no 
more than that. I assume that by accepting the 
sacrifice Mieses intended to punish his oppo- 
nent for what he might have considered “unjus- 
tified optimism”. 

18...2xd5 

Also possible is 18...8.08 19 0-0 c6 winning 
the pawn back after 20 Qc3 Exb2 21 Badl h6! 
(important prophylaxis before capturing on d5) 
but this was hardly the kind of position the last 
of the romantics was aiming for when initiating 
the whole tactical operation. 

19 exd5 

White's decision to accept this sacrifice is 
understandable, since after 19 $.xh7+ Dxh7 20 
Wixd8 Kbxd8 21 cxd5 Kfe8+ 22 cof? Rxds 
Black maintains a strong initiative at no cost. 

19..8Yxds (D) 
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Black has sacrificed a piece for a single pawn. 
Besides, his c-pawns are doubled, which, from a 
practical point of view would mean that White 
is something like 2! pawns up. However, the 
subsequent analysis proves that Black has at 
least equal play. According to Spielmann's def- 
inition, this would mean that White should be 
about 7 or 8 tempi behind in development, 
which is clearly exaggerated. In fact, I believe 
that in this Kind of position, the equivalence 
suggested on the basis of the game Barcza- 
Keres is more realistic (1 pawn equivalent to 1 
tempo). 

I suspect that Spielmann was afraid of rais- 
ing a mass of criticism in case he gave too much 
importance to temporary factors in his writings. 
However, when facing concrete over-the-board 
situations he knew that the only authorized 
critic was his opponent and was ready to pay 
the price in case of being wrong (i.e. a zero in 
the tournament crosstable). Therefore he could 
act in uninhibited fashion, relying on his chess 
credo and intuition. 

Returning to the concrete situation on the 
board, we can notice that White is just one step 
away from castling, but has problems defending 
his bishop and the g2-pawn. 

20 Wg3 

If White intends to defend both his attacked 
pieces, this is the best way to do it. 

a) 20 $h3? has the significant drawback of 
leaving the f4-pawn vulnerable, allowing Black 
to win a decisive tempo after 20...8fe8+ 21 
Be2 Rbd8!22003 Wd2+ 23 BF by simply at- 
tacking that pawn with 23...2d4 24 Wrg3 Dds!, 
when he has a decisive attack. 

b) Retuming the piece with 20 &.xh7+ 9)xh7 
in order to get castled does not guarantee White 
an casy life. After 21 0-0 Bfe8 Black has a 
dominant position because of his more active 
pieces. 

c) Froma general point of view 20 2e2 (D) 
mightseem safer, returning only partof the ma- 
terial in order to win some time to coordinate 
his pieces. 

cl) Play may continue 20.. Wxg2 21 Efl 
Hfe8 22 Wf2 Wie4 23 Ef3! (White should ha- 
rass the enemy queen, thus preventing the fur- 
ther activation of the black pieces; both 23 
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Ecl?! Wb4+ 24 Rc3 Des 25 Fe3 Ebd8 and 23 
Xg19! Q3d5 look rather promising for Black) 
23... WWb4+! (after 23... BWd4 24 Wic3 Bxe2+!? 
(24.. Ele4 25 Wf3 repeats) 25 &xe2 Re8+ 26 
De3 DdS 27 Erxd4 cxd4 28 Rf3 Black will 
re-establish material equality, but the position 
remains rather complex, and it is not clear 
whether Black has real winning chances) 24 
Wc3 (the king doesn't find peace on the king- 
side either: after 24 Bf2 Erd2 25 Wd3 KxeZ+ 
26 Vixe2 Dg4+ 27 3 Oxh2+ 28 Sof Vixt4+ 
29 gl Oxf1 30 Wixfl Wes 31 Wyf3 hS 32 Gbf1 
Rb6 Black has a material advantage and a con- 
tinuing attack) 24...8xe2+! 25 soxe2 Re8+ 26 
De3 (otherwise White loses eitherhis queen or 
the undefended fl-rook: 26 $f3 Hb7+ or 26 
dd3 We4+ 27 Srd2 Wre2+) 26... WbS+ 27 Ed3 
(27 el? ismetby 27...Dd5 with a crushing at- 
tack) 27...c4! (White is given no time to breathe) 
28 Wid4 (Dg4 (after 28...05 29 a4 White is still 
alive) 29 Xf3 c3+!? 30 Gdl xe3+ 31 lixe3 
Wifi + 32 Se? Wf2+ 33 Bb3 Wixe3 34 Wixe3 
Bxe3 35 bxc3 and White's chances for sur- 
vival, based on his active king and the queen- 
side targets, are somewhat limited since Black 
can keep things under control with 35...Bf8 36 
Hdi &e7, when the weakness of the white 
kingside pawns might have its say. 

c2) Whenl incidentally showed the position 
after 20 £e2 to Dieter Nisipeanu, he instantly 
asked whether Black shouldn't actually increase 
the pressure with 20...Rfe8 (D) rather than cap- 
ture the g2-pawn. 

We soon managed to work out some attack- 
ing lines: 








c21) 21303 Eixg2 22 0-0-0 Exe2 23 Oxe2 
Wixe2 24 Rd2 Wrc4+ followed by 25.. xa? 
gives Black a material advantage and excellent 
attacking chances, since 25 &bI? is impossible 
in view of 25.. Be4+ winning White's rook on 
hã. 

c22) 21 Éf1 Exe2+! (the position is ripe for 
this sacrifice) 22 Saxe? Eixg2+ 23 Wf2 (232 
is very bad because of 23...8xb2+, while 23 &f2 
allows Black a deadly attack with 23... 8e4+24 
cGorl Whl+ 25 re? Re8+ 26 Srd2 Wrel+, when 
the badly coordinated white army cannot offer 
its king a satisfactory defence) 23...Ze8+ 24 
Sad3 (obviously forced in order to avoid a knight 
forkon e4) and now the elegant 24...c4+! forces 
the king to occupy an unfavourable square; for 
instance, 25 &c2 Re2+ winning the queen. 

c23) This led us to the conclusion that after 
20...fe8 White should defend his g2-pawn 
with his queen anyway. Obviously, 21 Erg3 
transposes to the game continuation, but the 
accurate 21 $f2 De4 22 Ee3 seems more or 
less to force Black take a draw by repetition 
with 22...0)g5 (the consequences of 22...4 23 
0-0 Dd2 are not entirely clear either) 23 Wg3 
Des. 

In conclusion, 20 2.e2 is no less dangerous 
for White than the move played by Mieses. In 
both cases the white King will be a target for 
Black, and cause White problems with his coor- 
dination. Why doesn't returning material work 
here? The fact is that the g2-pawn is quite im- 
portant, offering the white king a potential ha- 
ven on gl. Once this pawn disappears from the 
board, the black queen generates great activity 
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and it is much harder for White to form an ef- 
fective defensive line. 

20...Xfe8+ 21 2e2 (D) 

White decides to retreat this bishop anyway. 
After 21 fl Ed4, threatening ...DdS or in 
some cases ...Dh5, Black has a highly danger- 
ous initiative: 

a) 22 Wf3 NS! (threatening to win the 
bishop with ...)e3+) 23 &.c2 Bxb2! (the sim- 
pler 23..Dxf4 is also possible; for instance, 24 
2b3 c4 25 &a4 Re6 with a strong attack) 24 
Dxb2 De3+ 25 Bgl Dxc2+ 26 Ef? Dxal 
with a decisive advantage. 

b) 22 Bc1!? is relatively better, aiming to 
get more pieces into play. However, this move 
also fails to solve White's problems, as after 
22... &bd8 (22.5? justifies White's idea: 23 
Rec4) 23 Df2 Ke3 24 Bdl!? (an interesting, 
though insufficient, indirect defence) 24...Rxg3 
25 Lxh7+ Dxh7 26 Bxd4 Bxd4 27 hxg3 Kd2 
Black has the more active position and will 
soon win material, The point is that the counter- 
attack starting with 28 &h5 fails to 28..Df6!, 
when 29 Rxc5? is impossible due to 29...Xxf2+ 
winning. 
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21...Kbd8! 

Very consistent play. Spielmann brings new 
forces into the attack, threatening to win imme- 
diately with .. Hre2+. 

The straightforward 21... Xd4?! allows White 
to resist by 22 $c3! Elxf4 23 Wrf3 Wid4 (the al- 
ternative 23...e5 24 Bcl also looks OK for 
White) 24 Eic3, when a draw by repetition is 
the most likely result (instead, the careless 24 


cl? allows the reply 24...Exe2+!; for instance, 
25 txe2? Be8+ 26 fl Erd2 winning, or 25 
Wxe2 Re8 with a clear advantage for Black). 

However, 21... Jxe2+!7 22 thxe2 Re8+ (D) 
is another good, and to some extent simpler, 
way to maintain the initiative. The reserve rook 
comes into play with a similar devastating ef- 
fect as in the game. For instance: 
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a) 23 fl De4 and now White has to give 
up his queen with 24 $e3 (24 $h37 loses out- 
right to 24... Wid4 with the terrible threat of 
DAH) 24..Dd2+ 25 Sf2 Bxe3 26 Dxe3 
Yid4 27 Badl c4, when with approximate mate- 
rial equality Black's advantage is unquestion- 
able. 

b) 23 De3also fails to offer the king an en- 
tirely satisfactory defence. Black retains a dan- 
gerous initiative by means of an elegant series 
of queen moves: 23...Bc4+ 24 $f3 Wle4+ 25 
se2 (willingly entering the pin along the e- 
file, butthe king would not be safely placed on 
f2 either; after 25 $f2 Vida 26 Rhdl De4+ 27 
DE3 Dxg3 28 Exd4 cxdá 29 NdS White has 
rather an unpleasant ending) 25...0d5 26 Khel 
Dxe3 27 BF2 Vid4 28 Wf3 (or 28 $f3 Be4!) 
and now 28...g5! indirectly defends the knight 
(29 Exe3? gxf4) and eliminates any possible 
back-rank dangers. White seems to have noth- 
ing better than to allow the transition to an un- 
pleasant queen ending with 29 fxg5 Q)c2+ 30 
cdfl xel 31 Exel Exel+ 32 &xel Exb2, 
when the c5-pawn is a permanent source of 
WOITy. 

We now retum to 21...Xbd8! (D): 
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The reader might have noticed that I have at- 
tached an exclamation mark to Spielmann's 
move, while 21...Xxe2+ received only “!7. 
There are two reasons for this. First of all, I pre- 
fer the game continuation on general grounds: 
Black simply improves the position of his pieces 
before launching the decisive attack. Secondly, 
the logical outcome of 21...Xbd8 (see the note 
to Blacks 24th move) looks more convincing 
than the queen ending. 

22 De3 

Probably the best practical decision. Once 
the pressure against the b2-pawn has been re- 
leased, the knight occupies the relatively stable 
c3-square, defending the bishop and preparing 
the activation of the queen's rook. True, the 
b2-pawn will soon come under fire again, but 
White hopes to win time for regrouping and 
later the Knight could retum to dl. 

22 WWf3 offers Black an easy attacking game 
with 22.. 8/d2+ 23 Bfl Rd4 24 23 Bde4 25 
Dc3 Ée3 26 Wyf2 Eixb2 winning material. 

22 fl is also insufficient: 

a) Spielmann suggests 22...8xe2?, when 23 
xe2 is impossible because of 23... Wic4+ with 
a winning attack, but fails to notice that the 
calm 23 &3c3! brings White out on top. 

However, Black can develop his initiative in 
atleasttwo ways: 

b) 22...0e41723 Ega (or 23 Erh4 Dd2+ 24 
cf2 Eid4+ followed by ...Exe2+ with a mating 
attack) 23.. Eid4 followed by ...£5, thus remov- 
ing the main defender of the white bishop and 
making the combination ...Dd2+ followed by 
..Jixe2+ possible. 





c) Black could also insert 22... Bid2 23 2.43 
(23 Wel is too passive; Black can continue 
23..$c2 24 Dc3 Kd2) and only now play 
23..De4, when after 24 Eh4 he can increase 
his pressure with 24...Rd6! 25 f5!? (25 h3 
weakens the g3-square, allowing a simple win 
by 25... Xh6) 25.. Eid4 (25...&h6? allows White 
to survive with 26 Hixe4) 26 2.xe4 Jixe4 with a 
decisive attack. 

22.. Nid2+ 23 BI DAS! 

Spielmann does not comment on this move, 
but his intuition seems to have worked well 
here. Black's constant concern should be to in- 
crease the activity of his pieces, but the right 
way to do it is not always obvious. The appar- 
ently active 23...8d4?! allows White to solve 
most of his problems with 24 Sgl!; for in- 
stance, 24.. Eixb2 (24...Xxe2 25 Dxe2 Wixe2 
leads to a complex position where both sides 
have chances after 26h3 Exb2 27 &h2)25 Ebl 
Wid2 26 &d1, when the most probable result is a 
draw by repetition: 26... 8c2 27 Bel Wd2 
(27..4De4? is no good due to the reply 28 2.f1) 
28 Rail. 

After the text-move, White has to find a way 
to defend his bishop. 

24 Zel (D) 

This mechanical concentration of pieces 
around the king is the best chance for survival. 
24 2b5 loses quickly to 24...0625 &xc6 Dxc3 
26 Fixc3 We2+ 27 Seg Il Kdl+, while the rather 
passive 24 Vel is also unsatisfactory because 
of 24... Wixb2 (better than 24...De3+7! 25 gl, 
when 25... id4 is parried simply by 26 Dbs), 
when 25 €NxdS is strongly met with 25...xe2!. 
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24..Dxt4?! 

Even such a romantic as Spielmann seems to 
have shown respect to material from time to 
time. This natural move, winning a pawn and 
thus creating some premises for long-term com- 
pensation, in fact slows down the rhythm of the 
attack. 24...0e3+! is more dangerous, severing 
the feeble communications between White's 
wings. For instance: 

a) 25 Bf2 keeps the bishop well defended 
and connects the rooks, but invites an irritating 
pin along the second rank. 25... E/xb2 26 Ecl 
(itis essential for White to defend the knight; 
26 9dI is impossible because of the simple 
26...Dxdl+) 26..8d3! and White will not be 
able to defend his pieces for long. 

b) 25 s2g] offers the bishop some mobility, 
but the king still obstructs the coordination of 
Wihite's remaining pieces. Play may continue 
25..Mixb2 26 2b5 (the most consistent move; 
26Ddl Dxdl 27 &xdl Exel+ 28 Elxel Eids+ 
291 Wixdl and 26 Db5 De2 do notneed any 
special accuracy from Black) 26...2d2! (more 
ambitious than 26...8xc3 27 £.xe8 Fixe8, when 
White can still survive with 28 h3 followed by 
“2h2) 27 Rxe3 (forced, owing to the threat of 
mate in two on g2) 27... Xtxe3 28 Wixe3 Elcl+! 
29 2. f1 Exg2+ 30 trxg2 Vixe3 (D). 
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From a materialistic point of view, White's 
position might look acceptable, but his coordi- 
nation continues to be rather poor. After, for in- 
stance, 31 %De2 a5 he is completely paralysed. 
Thea5-pawn willmost probably cost him a mi- 
nor piece in the future. 


25 Wr2 

The main merit of Spielmann's previous 
move is of a practical nature. Not being under 
immediate pressure any more, White faces a 
difficult choice between several more or less 
equivalent continuations. 

a) True, a “neutral” move such as 25 Wf37 
loses by force to 25..)xe2 26 xe? Ee3! (an 
important zwischenzug, forcing the white queen 
to occupy a less favourable position; the imme- 
diate 26...Xd6? is answered with 27 Wc3! Ef6+ 
28 S2g1, when I can only see how Black could 
force a draw with 28...8/xc3 29 bxc3 Rfe6 30 
df? Ef6+) 27 Vig4 (in case of 27 Wf2 the rook- 
lift 27...Rd6 is decisive this time) 27...Xde8 28 
h4 (what else?) 28...X8e6 with a decisive at- 
tack. 

However, besides the game continuation 
Mieses could have considered two other rea- 
sonable moves. 

b) The mostnatural of them is 25 $.f3, aim- 
ing to release the pressure by exchanging one 
pair of rooks. Indeed, after 25...Bxe1+ 26 Elxel 
Eixb2 White gets some time to complete his de- 
velopment by clearing the h2-square for his 
king with 27 h4 (other moves are worse: 27 
Eyh4 Xd2 with dangerous back-rank threats; 27 
Le4 g6 secures Black's own back rank and 
threatens either ...Zd2 or ...Xe8; or 27 a4c4 28 
tddi Wf6, when the combined threats on both 
wings are difficult to deal with) 27...42f8! (an 
elegant multi-purpose move: the king not only 
approaches the centre in view of the possible 
exchange of queens, but also places the e7- 
square under control, restricting White's coun- 
terplay in the middlegame; the straightforward 
27..Dd3 28 (Ddl WxaZ is met with 29 We7! 
but after the text-move the threat of .../Nd3 be- 
comes rather annoying) 28 dI Fixa? 29 gl 
(unlike his black counterpart, the white king is 
forced to move to a passive square so as to al- 
low the activation of the rook; from a formal 
point of view, Black has a material advantage 
already, but with such weak pawns he should 
also be concerned about piece activity to pre- 
vent the position from becoming double-edged) 
29.. Bra4 (29..Dd3 30 Frc3 Had is a worthy al- 
ternative) 30 &h2 (this is probably better than 
30 Df2, when after 30... $id4 31 Bh2 Ée8 White 
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must remain passive) 30...)d3 31 $e4 (as usual 
in such situations, the centralization of the 
queen is the best warranty against immediate 
trouble; Black would consolidate his advantage 
after 31 EYg3 Eid4 followed by ...c4) 31...d4 
32 Era8+ Ve8 (the position becomes double- 
edged after 32...%e7 33 g3, whentheking feels 
a bit insecure on e7) 33 Hixe8+ toxe8 34 $g3 
f5 (D). 
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chances are probably better while there is basi- 
view 25 8,3 is the best continuation. 
step back with 25...84d4 and then return to c3 
force his attack with 26... Re6! 27 8.63 Rg6! (it 
Wyd4+29 BF Eic4+ 30 gl since 30../0d3 31 
knight and leaving the f2-square available for 
allows 29... Dh3H) 28.. Ed3+ 29 De2 EG! (still 
gxf6 32 Eg1 Bf8 33 bf2, when White can sur- 
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cally no risk for him, but White can put up re- 
c) 25 Db is slightly worse though not en- 
with 26 Dc3. Black is then by no means forced 
seems that Black cannot get anything more 
Hai Eid4+ 32 FI Zde8 33 De2 leads to a 
the king; if 28 Wf2 then 28... c4+ forces 29 
preparing the decisive blow, since 29..)xg2 
vive) 30 Bf2 (after 30 Wf2 Ke8 White can 
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How should we assess this position? Black”s 
sistance. I believe that from a practical point of 
tirely bad, aiming to force the black queen to 
to accept the repetition of moves. He can rein- 
than a perpetual by playing 27... Wc4+ 28 grgl 
rather unclear position) 28 E/h4 (pinning the 
Ee2 Ee6 with strong pressure, since 29 bgl? 
30 &xg2 8f6+ can be answered by 31 Hxf6 
hardly move) 30...E/d2! (keeping the el-rook 


under observation; 30...Efc2 is less accurate in 
view of 31 $g1) 31 Ehfl (now 31 gl is met 
with 31...Ze8 creating a deadly pin) 31..Zd4 
with an ever-growing initiative. 

We return to the position after 25 Wyf2 (D): 
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25... Jd4 

Itis Blacks turn to have a difficult choice be- 
tween several tempting continuations. For in- 
stance, 25.../)xe2 is probably only enough for a 
draw after 26 Bxe2 Wicl+ 27 Rel Exel+ 28 
Vixel Wf4+ 29 Srg1 Vid4+. 

A draw is also likely after 25...Xd6: 26 dl 
Wxb2 (26.. $xe2+9 does not work because of 
27 Vixe? Dxe2 28 Exd6) 27 Exd6 cxd6 28 
Vixt4 Eixc3 29 Ei xd6 (eliminating an important 
pawn and creating some potential back-rank 
threats; 29 &f27 is bad because of 29...Ze6, 
keeping a strong attack with approximate mate- 
rial equality) 29... 82 30 Eidl c4 31 $2f2 and 
now Black should force a perpetual before it's 
too late: 31...Wb6+ 32 tg3 Wg6+ 33 Bf2 
Wb6+. 

After Spielmann"s move, White has to chal- 
Jenge the stability of the black pieces as soon as 
possible. For the time being, Mieses followed 
the right track: 

26g3(D) 

As Spielmann pointed out, 26 &d1? loses to 
the elegant 26.. Wxe2+ 27 Eixe2 xe2 28 Bel 
Erar. 

26../Dh3?! 

Both players must have been tired by this 
point. This natural move is in facta further con- 
cession, not only giving up all the remaining 
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advantage but also offering White the possibility 
of choosing between several safe ways of reach- 
ing approximate equality. Removing the knight 
from f4 was probably the last thing Spielmann 
wanted to do. Alternatives: 

a) The consequences of such a move as 
26.. $xb2?! might have been rather unclear to 
him, and rightly so. After 27 dl (posing more 
practical problems than 27 gxf4, which should 
lead to approximate equality after 27... $/xc3 28 
Kg1 Wid2 29 843 Dxel+ 30 Wxel Elxel+ 31 
soxel Exf4 32 Rg3, when the black pawns look 
like a reasonable equivalent for the bishop) 
Black faces a difficult choice. 

al) 27...xd1?! does not work because of 
28 Bxdl! xe2 29 Rel with an advantage for 
White. 

a2) The spectacular 27.. Wxe2+?! also ap- 
pears insufficient: 28 Jxe2 (more ambitious 
than 28 Eixe2 Bxe2 29 Dc3 Dxg3+ 30 hxg3 
Zxel+31 &xel Jd3 32 De2 Ra3, when Black 
is not worse) 28...xdl+ 29 Kel Rdxel+ 30 
Wxel Exel+ 31 s2xel and Black has to fight 
for a draw. 

a3) The best solution seems to be 27..8b7 
maintaining the tension; for instance, 28 Wf3 
Das (28... WYb4!? is also interesting, but after 
29 “Dc3 Dd3 30 Lxd3 Exel+ 31 Bg2 the 
weakness of the back rank and the f7-pawn 
forces Black to retreat, at precisely the moment 
he seemed to be so close to his goal: 31...2e8 
32 Éf1 8f8 33 Kf2 with unclear play) 29 62f2 
Eib4 (better than 29...8e6 30 23! releasing 
the pressure) 30 Ehfl Wd2, when Black cer- 
tainly has compensation for the bishop, but 
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White has managed at least to group all his 
pieces around his king. 

b) In line “a3º (with 28... 8Yb4) we noticed 
how significant the weakness of Black”s back 
rank is. Besides, the threat against the f4-knight 
is not real yet. Therefore, I believe that the best 
chance for keeping an advantage is 26...g6!? 
(D) although it is not easy to decide on such a 
move during a practical game. 
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White has problems freeing himself from the 
strong pressure he is subjected to. Here are some 
possible continuations, illustrating Black's at- 
tacking ideas: 

bl) 27 2437 allows a simple win by means 
of 27..Mxf2+ 28 doxf2 D+. 

b2) 27 2b5? is equally bad and leads to 
mate after 27...Xxel+ 28 Wxel Wg24. 

b3) 27 bl makes more sense, but after 
27.. Wyb4 28 a3 Wb7 29 Wf3 (DdS?! Black has 
strong compensation. The situation is similar to 
that in line *a3”, with the differences that the 
b2-pawn is still on the board and that the black 
king is secured against back-rank checks. In my 
opinion, this latter detail is more significant. 
For instance, 30 Dc3? (30 gl is probably 
better, although Black has a promising position 
after 30.. $$ xb2) 30...Xe3 31 Oxds (31 Wg2? 
loses the knight for nothing to 31...Xtxc3 in 
view of the threatened fork on e3) 31...Exf3+ 
32 4.xf3 $yxb2 and White's poorly coordinated 
pieces are no satisfactory equivalent for the ac- 
tive queen. 

b4) 27 Wf3 is also not too effective since 
Black can safely remove his rook from the back 
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rank with 27...Xe3; for instance, 28 Wb7 (28 
Eia8+ S2g7 29 gxf4 allows a decisive attack af- 
ter 29...Bxf4+ 30 bg2 Rg4+ 31 Bl Res!) 
28..Dxe2 29 Exe2 (29 Q)xe2 allows a deadly 
pin by 29...Xde4 30 Ea6 c4!, when White is 
helpless) 29...xe2 30 Axe2 Eds! (a familiar 
picture: White's pieces placed on opposite 
wings are cut off from each other) 31 Wb8+ 
Sg7 32 We8 (the only way to defend the knight 
in view of the threat of ...Xtf5+ and to approach 
with the queen, although only the second aspect 
is relevant, as we shall soon see) 32...Xf5+ 33 
DA (33 Bg2 loses the knight to 33... KYd5+ 34 
gl Res anyway) 33...g5 34 EFe4 and now ei- 
ther 34... Bf6orthe more sophisticated 34...&f6 
35 Wc6+ Eid6 retains a probably decisive ad- 
vantage. 

b5) Since the direct attempts to free his po- 
sition seem to lead White to disaster, the best 
chance for survival might be offered by 27 h4, 
clearing some squares for his own pieces and 
inviting Black to take concrete action, as sug- 
gested by Valentin Stoica. 27...8xb2 28 gxf4 
Wixc3 29 srg2 Hd2 (or 29...Zde4) gives Black 
strong compensation, but possibly no more than 
that. In any case, 27 h4 is no easier to find over 
the board than 26...g6. 

We now return to 26...0h3?! (D): 
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27 Wts 

White had several squares to choose from for 
his queen. Mieses's decision to attack the knight 
should be considered as correct, since other- 
wise Black gains additional time to increase his 
pressure. 


After, for instance, 27 Wf3?! play may con- 
tinue 27... $xb2 28 Bg2 (the alternative 28 
Kbi Erd2 29 Edi failsto neutralize Black's ini- 
tiative after 29... WYc2:; for instance, 30 Db5 
Hxdi+31 Lxdi Frd2) 28..Dg5 29 Frc6 (aim- 
ing to slow down Blacks attack in view of the 
back-rank problems; 29 WYhS is worse because 
of 29... 8xc3 30 Eixg5 Ede4, when the pin 
along the e-file decides) 29... Zdd8 30 h4 (leav- 
ing the long diagonal undefended with 30 
Wxc5? allows 30... Wb7+, winning) 30...0e6! 
(this calm retreat underlines Blackºs better co- 
ordination) 31 )dl Exa? with a material ad- 
vantage and strong pressure for Black. 

The other possible way to attack the black 
knight is entirely playable as well: 27 Wg2 
Wixb2 28 dl Eic2 (28.. Bid2 29 Erxh3 trans- 
poses to note 'a” to White's 28th move) 29 
Wyxh3 Bd2 (White is two pieces up, but he will 
soon lose one of them because of his bad coor- 
dination) 30 Wg4 (safest; 30 De3 fails to repel 
Black's attack after 30... E/e4 31 Rgl Eixe3 32 
Kg2 Exa?) 30...h5 31 Wic4 Rexe2 32 Wxc2 
Exel+ 33 tyxel Bxc2 with an approximately 
equal ending. 

27..8ixb2 (D) 

Black has no time to save his knight. Instead, 
he undermines White's queenside. 
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28 Wixh3? 

After an intense fight, White goes astray and 
allows his opponent a strong attack by simple 
means. He should have chosen the moment to 
place his queen on such a passive square as h3 
with great care. 
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a) After the natural 28 dl Fd2 29 Wixh3 
Blacks initiative is only enough to maintain 
equality; for instance, 29...Xde4 30 Df2 Exe2 
31 Exe2 Exe2+ 32 $g2 Fixa? (32...h5, as sug- 
gested by Spielmann, looks less accurate in 
view of 33 Écl with better chances for White, 
who has finally completed his development) 33 
Eyd7 Ee6 34 Hd1. Spielmann considers this po- 
sition to favour White but after 34.. Exd7 35 
Kxd7 a5 36 Exc7 Ka8 37 xc5 a4 Black should 
be able to hold a draw thanks to his strong 
passed pawn. 

b) However, 28 bg? (D) looks even stron- 
ger. Clearly, this is not an easy move to find: the 
whole board is on fire and the only thing White 
is concerned about is connecting his rooks. We 
shall confront more such situations later in this 
chapter. For the moment, I shall only state that 
Black has serious problems maintaining equal- 
ity: 
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b1) His main problem is that 28..8xc3? 
unexpectedly loses to 29 &h5. The weakness 
of the back rank and the f7-pawn leads to di- 
saster. Here we can see the hidden force of the 
king move to g2: the el-rook is not hanging 
(..Yxel+) any more. 

b2) 28...Mf4+ (aiming to open the enemy 
king position, since the knight is doomed any- 
way) 29 gxf4 Eixc3 (the zwischenzug 29...267 
is badin view of 30 Eixc5 defending the knight 
andattacking the d4-rook) allows White to con- 
solidate with 30 2.3! (with the third rank wide 
open, 30 &h5 fails to 30...Xd2+, mating); for 
instance, 30...FYd2+ 31 &h3 (White avoids the 
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g3-square in order to prevent 31...xel 32 Éxel 
Eixel from coming with check) 31...Zed8 32 
Sg3 (but now, this is the right place for the 
king, defending the bishop and the f4-pawn) 
32...86 33 We5 Bd3 34 Eixc5 Hxa2 35 Ee3 and 
White's position is preferable. 

b3) Blackºs best defensive chance appears 
to be 28..4Dg5!?, when White must temporarily 
release the pressure against £7 with 29 Wxg5 
and only then capture the knight by 29... Wxc3. 
From a formal point of view, Black has enough 
material for the bishop, but his pawns are not 
too impressive yet. Therefore, he should mainly 
rely on piece activity and the pin along the e- 
file, Play may continue 30 &h3! (placing the 
kingonarelatively safe square and preparing to 
unpin his bishop with a well-timed &c1) 30...h6 
(securing his king's position as well; in case of 
30...Ede4 White unpins the bishop with 31 Rc1) 
31 WhS g6 (this seems to be the best move- 
order: Black will choose his piece-positioning 
according to where the white queen retreats; his 
play is less clear after 31...Rde4 32 Khfl g6 33 
WYds hitting f7, or 31... Kee4 32 Khfl Rh4+ 33 
Wixh4 Exh4+ 34 Soxh4 Vic2 35 bh3 EixaZ 36 
2.84 with more than enough for the queen) 32 
$f3 (32 Wixh6 misplaces the queen, making 
32...Nde4 entirely playable) 32...Xe3 33 Wf2 
Rd2! (creating a double pin; 33...Zde4 is less 
effective because of 34 hf1) 34 Khfl Re7 and 
Black has chances to maintain the balance even 
by permanently harassing his opponent. 

After Mieses's error, the game concludes 
abruptly. 

28..Nixc3 (D) 
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White is now in trouble. He cannot unpin his 
bishop and has no adequate defence against the 
deadly threat of ...Ze6-f6+. 

29 yf5 Ede4 30 Er2 

30 Wd7 can be met with the calm 30...g6, 
when after 31 &f2 Wf6+ 32 Bgl Exe2 33 
Wixe8+ Eixe8 34 Exe8+ Srg7 Black's material 
advantage should ensure a relatively easy win. 

30..F/d2 31 Rgl E8e6 32 Eg2 Ef6 0-1 

Although the game contains some regretta- 
ble inaccuracies and mistakes, most probably 
caused by exhaustion in a highly unusual posi- 
tion, the main conclusion is that time is an es- 
sential element in the opening. As a draft rule, 
one should take into account that under certain 
circumstances one tempo can be just as impor- 
tantas one pawn, although it is too risky to gen- 
eralize. 


One might expect not to find many examples 
of a large development advantage being ob- 
tained in contemporary grandmaster practice. 
However, the good news for those believing in 
the practically unlimited character of our fa- 
vourite game is that even for skilful players itis 
notalways easy to discem between priorities of 
a strategic and dynamic nature. One instant of 
carelessness or superficial understanding of the 
position, or a lack of resolution at critical mo- 
ments, can lead to a significant disadvantage in 
development. 

In the following example, both players were 
aiming for rapid development in a rather un- 
usual position. The way Black's situation grad- 
ually worsened as the consequence of several 
far from obvious mistakes is quite indicative of 
how casy it is to fall behind in development 
even for experienced players. 


Marin — Inkiov 
Zonal, Stara Zagora 1990 


1 d4 Of6 2 c4 06 3003 Eb4 413 

In those remote years, I truly believed in 
such radical methods of playing. Besides, the 
delicate tournament situation forced me to 
strive for the initiative from the very start of the 
game. White”s intention is clear: to occupy the 
centre with pawns if allowed. However, from 


the point of view of development, this is a real 
disaster. Firstof all, two whole tempi will be in- 
vested in building up a relatively fragile pawn- 
chain. Secondly, the knight is deprived of its 
most natural way of developing, on the f3- 
square. These aspects make the whole system 
rather risky for White, the main danger being of 
falling behind in development. 

4..c5 

This move is just as good as 4...d5. 

5 ds dó 6 e4 0-0 

White has achieved his primary aim. Nowhe 
has to start developing his kingside, but what is 
the best way of doing it? The knight cannot go 
toh3 because of ...exds followed by ...$2xh3, so 
the only possible square leftis e2. The first im- 
pulse is to play 7 £d3 followed by 8 de2, but 
after 7..ºDbd7 the threat of ...2)e5, keeping the 
bishop under pressure, is quite unpleasant. 

TDez 

Hence this move, which nevertheless has an- 
other significant drawback: in order to develop 
the bishop, White will have to spend another 
tempo with his knight. This is a clear illustra- 
tion of the problems induced by the ambitious 
choice of opening variation. 

7. D5!? (D) 
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Although this gambit is quite typical for the 
whole line, I hadn't seen it in this position be- 
fore. Black's idea is logical: at the cost of a 
pawn he intends to undermine White's centre, 
his only compensation for his lack of develop- 
ment. 


8 dxe6 
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Having entered unfamiliar territory I decided 
toignore the gift and aim forrapid development 
instead. However, I failed to appreciate that this 
move also helps Blacks development. 

Accepting the sacrifice with 8 cxb5 is too 
risky. Black would continue 8...exd5 9 exdS 
Ke8, eventually followed by ...a6, when White's 
king will have to find ways to castle by hand. 

White should probably retain the tension, al- 
though this too offers Black a good game. For 
instance, 8 Dg3 bxc4 9 Lxc4 Eras 10 Ld2 
$.a6 and White will still need some time in or- 
der to get castled, while the d5-pawn is rela- 
tively weak. 

Shirov's 8 Df4 e5 9 De2 looks quite provoc- 
ative. By 9...)h5!? (Shirov only mentions the 
rather cooperative 9...bxc4 10 Dg3 2a6 11 
2.g5 with compensation for the insignificant 
pawn) 10 cxb5 f5 Black undermines the centre 
from the other side and leaves the white king in 









danger. 
8... £xe6 (D) 
W 
Ji 
Wi 
Y 
9 Dx4 


This was my basic idea. Itis White”s tum to 
sacrifice a pawn, in order to win time for his de- 
velopment. The knight is optimally placed on 
f4, putting pressure on the e6-bishop and on the 
d5-square. 

There are two other possibilities for White. 
Although I didn't seriously consider either of 
them during the game, we should investigate 
them here for the sake of truth. 

a) 9 &f4 is a rather simplistic move, aiming 
to win the d6-pawn, but completely neglecting 


the problem of the undeveloped kingside, Play 
may continue 9...2xc4 10 Lxd6 Ke8 11 a3 
2xc3+ 12 xc3 (D). 
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Now Black faces an important decision: 

al) The natural 12...8.xfl is a typical inac- 
curacy that tends to pass unnoticed while play- 
ing or even when annotating a game. Black 
spent three whole tempi in order to exchange 
this bishop for a piece that has not moved yet — 
quite a waste of time. The fact that White will 
lose his right to castle is just an illusion. The 
king will be quite safe on fl (or f2), being pro- 
tected by his strong pawn-shield, while the rook 
can prove rather useful on h1 in view of the pos- 
sible advance of the h-pawn to h6. For instance, 
13 bxf1 Erb6 14 e5 Da6 (14...b4 spoils Blacks 
structure without achieving anything concrete; 
after 15 axb4 cxb4 16 Das Eb5+ 17 Bf2 Dfd7 
18 f4 c6 19 Kel White has achieved normal 
development and preserved his spatial advan- 
tage) 15 WeZ (15 exf6?! is too risky in view of 
15...&ad8 16 De4 Xxe4, destroying White's 
centre and maintaining a strong initiative as 
compensation for the exchange) 15...c4 16 f4 
Bad8 (the idea of transferring the knight to c5 
with 16..40d7?! allows White a strong initia- 
tive with 17 Dd5 $b7 18 $f3 Bh8 19 h417 
“Ddcs 20 h5) 17 Édl. In spite of his apparently 
promising position, Black has problems finding 
a constructive plan. White has consolidated his 
spatial advantage and can consider such moves 
as Ef2, simultaneously attacking the f6-knight 
and the b5-pawn. Besides, the generally desir- 
able 17..Dc5 is impossible because of 18 $.xc5 
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winning a piece. Basically, the position is a bit 
unusual and unbalanced, but White's chances 
seemto be preferable. In any case, I believe that 
mostof the specialists of the 4 £3 line would not 
mind playing this position as White. 
a2) 12..84b6! is much stronger from the 
point of view of the race to develop. Black de- 
fends the c5-pawn and prepares .. Dc6 followed 
y ..Jad8. After 13 Éxc4 (13 Da4 bxa4 14 
£.xc4 also allows Black a strong initiative after 
14..4Dc6 15 Elcl Had8) 13...bxc4 we can see 
two main differences compared to line “al”. 
First of all, the b2-pawn is under pressure, thus 
transforming the c4-pawn into a dangerous 
candidate for promotion. Secondly, the king is 
more vulnerable on el than it was on fl (from 
the perspective of a further e5) so that 14 0-0 is 
more or less forced. Black should continue his 
development with 14..4Dc6!, maintaining the 
threat against the b2-pawn. With his bishop 
vulnerable and his rooks still unconnected, 
White has to resort to artificial methods such as 
15 Q3a4, when after 15... WYbS 16 Lxc5 Das 17 
23 Bad8 18 Dc3 (18 Wc2 loses the exchange 
to 18..0b3 19 Qc3 Dxal) 18... 8Yxb2 19 Vel 
Erb8, followed by ..Db3 and in some cases 
.. 2d3, Black has a fantastic position. 
b) The main strategic duel arises after 9 
exb5S d5 10 a3 &a5S (D), when White has a 


choice. 








bl) 11 exd5 allows Black an obvious initia- 
tive after 11../Dxd5 12 $f2 (aiming to prove 
that 4 f3 had some other virtues than supporting 
the e-pawn, by preparing the f2-square for the 


king; 12 &.d2 is too passive, and after 12...8.b6 
13 DxdS ExdS 14 2.4 Eeg White faces a dif- 
ficult task getting his king to a safe place) 
12...c4!?, preparing an unpleasant check on b6. 
For instance, 13 Dxd5S QxdS 14 2e3 Ke8! 
(consistently bringing more pieces into play; in 
case of the straightforward 14...2.b6 15 £xb6 
Wxb6+ 16 Eid4 Eixb5 Black wins his pawn 
back, but leaves the initiative completely in 
White"s hands after 17 4; we shouldn'treally 
be surprised about that, since Black has ne- 
glected his development: two of his pieces are 
still on their initial squares) 15 Df4 Exe3! 
(eliminating the main defender of the dark 
squares) 16 Eixds (16 $xe3? is impossible be- 
cause of 16...4.b6+, when the King has no good 
squares to which to retreat) 16..:Dd7!? (the 
most consistent move from the point of view of 
development, but 16...8b6 might be playable 
as well) 17 &2xe3 (Black also keeps a strong ini- 
tiative after other moves; for instance, 17 dl 
Lb6 or 17 Lxc4 2b6 18 Sg3 Ele8 and the ad- 
ventures of White's king are still far from over) 
17..8Yb6+ 18 $e2 Xd8! and the net around the 
white King gets tighter and tighter. 

b2) Releasing the tension with 11 e5 looks 
like a better idea, although it leaves Black with 
two mobile pawns in the centre. He can either 
maintain the phalanx with 1 1...Dfd7 12 f4 Db6, 
followed by ..D8d7 and maybe ..£6, or imme- 
diately set it in motion with 11...d4!7 12 exf6 
(White has to accept the challenge, as 12 $27! 
&Dfd7 is good for Black) 12...8xf6 13 b4!? (13 
2. d2 is unpretentious) 13...dxc3 14 bxa5c2 15 
Wixc2 Wxal with huge complications. White 
plans &f2 and &b2, putting the black kingside 
under serious pressure. Itis hard to give a final 
evaluation of these two lines, but personally I 
consider 11.../Dfd7 to be the more principled 
nce after 11...d4 White can take 
over the initiative at the cost of an insignificant 
material disadvantage. 

During the game I was not especially inter- 
ested in searching for the truth in such lines and 
took a rather practical decision. 

9...bxcd! (D) 

Inkiov remains consistent with his previous 
play after the first unexpected move he faced. 
He leaves the bishop on e6, and now if White is 
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to regain the c4-pawn, he must exchange on e6, 
strengthening Black*s centre. To put it another 
way, he strives for the initiative. 

9... 2xc4 represents a diametrically opposed 
approach: winning a pawn at the cost of some 
structural defects and allowing White easy de- 
velopment. First of all, White gets the possibil- 
ity of castling quickly after 10 $.xc4 bxc4 11 
0-0. Secondly, in view of the threat of &Ncds, 
leaving the black bishop out of play, he has to 
exchange on c3 withoutbeing provoked with a3 
(something Black doesn'treally like to do in the 
Nimzo-Indian). After 11...82xc3 12 bxc3 Dc6 
13 $4e3 Des the extra pawn is safely defended 
but Black's central structure is a bit vulnerable. 
Play may continue 14 8.2! (threatening 2.h4, 
in order to fight for the d5-square) 14...h6!? 
(14...g5 weakens the f5-square and is most 
strongly met by 15 De2!; for instance, 15.043 
16 2e3 Dd7 17Dg3 Wrf6 18 Erd2 h6 194 with 
a strong attack) 15 Rcl Erb6 16 Ec2 followed 
by &d2 with adequate compensation for the 
pawn. 








10 es!? 

White's whole plan was based on this move 
but it is crowned by success only after Black's 
stereotypical answer. In any case, White had 
nothing better. 10 xe6?! looks natural but is 
rather premature since after 10...fxe6 11 &xc4 
d5 Black obtains a strong initiative in the centre. 
The more restrained 10 2e2 leaves Black with 
a comfortable position after 10..4Dc6 (10...d5 
looks playable as well) 11 0-0 &Nd4. 

10...dxe5?! 


This natural move marks the start of Black's 
decline. Its main drawbacks are that it allows 
the exchange of queens and that it makes Axe6 
entirely playable, leaving Black with several 
pawn weaknesses. But can Black do anything 
else? Yes he can and you might be surprised 
that he even had two stronger moves at his dis- 
posal. 

a) The more spectacular of thetwo moves is 
10..Dfd7!? (D). 
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Black opens the h4-d8 diagonal in order to 
give a most disturbing check on h4 and aims to 
control the crucial e5- and d4-squares with his 
knights (after a further ...)c6). The remarkable 
thing about this move is that for the sake of 
these basic ideas, Black completely ignores the 
double threat against the d6-pawn. In spite of 
the fact that White apparently enjoys a great 
freedom of action, he has no way of proving an 
advantage. In fact, he should watch his step in 
order to avoid falling victim to a fierce attack. 
White has to choose between first exchanging 
on e6 in order to damage Black's structure or 
capturing on dó at once. 

al) The main problem of | 1 2)xe6 is thataf- 
ter 11...fxe6 the f-file is opened for the black 
rook while the weakness of the e6-pawn will be 
of little significance in the jungle of complica- 
tions that follow. For instance, 12 $xd6 (12 
exd6 looks riskier, asitallows Black to develop 
with the natural 12...c6, when both 13 a3 
Erh4+ 14 g3 &xc3+ 15 bxc3 Ef6, with a simul- 
taneous attack against the c3- and f3-pawns, and 
13 2e3 Ob6, threatening ..DdS, look pretty 
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good for Black) 12... 8h4+ (D). Since Black 
cannotplay ...2)c6 yet, hetriesto hinder White's 
development. White faces a hard choice: 
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all) 13 g3 weakens the f3-square. Black 
can play 13...8d4, when both f3 and c3 are un- 
der attack. Although White can capture two 
pawns in a row with 14 Wixe6+ Bh8 15 Vixe, 
Black maintains his development advantage 
with 15...xe5 16 Erxd4 cxd4 17 3 Dxf3+ 18 
be? Lxc3 19 bxc3 Dc6 20 $f4 g5, when 
White's position is not enviable. 

al2) 13 se2 avoids the dangerous d-file 
but places the king in the way ofthe fl-bishop, 
making further development quite difficult. 
Therefore, Black can choose slower ways of 
development himself, such as 13...a5!7, aim- 
ing to dislodge the enemy queen with a further 
..Xta6. For instance, 14 Wxe6+ &h8 15 &e3 
Ra6 16 Vidas $.xc3 17 bxc3 Éb6 with danger- 
ous threats. 

al3) Itseems that White has to take the bull 
by the horns and play 13 dl, aiming for a 
safer zone, although this means crossing the 
dangerous d-file. Obviously, Black should not 
refrain from 13...Xd8!, when the only thing 
achieved by the natural 14 Wxe6+ is to mis- 
place the queen, preventing it from giving any 
assistance to its own king after 14...&2h8. Faced 
with the threat of a discovered check, the white 
king seems to have nothing better than to go 
back with 15 e2 (the generally desirable 15 
&c2? is bad because of 15...&xc3, when the 
king is very vulnerable faced with the threats 
24 or... Mid4+:; 15 &.d2 also fails to avoid 


trouble after 15...8f2 16 Wxc4 Dxes 17 He2 
Eyd4 18 $c2 Abc6 with a huge initiative at the 
costof only one pawn), when Black would play 
15.../Df8 and with his incomplete development 
White has to be very circumspect. If White 
wants to bring his king into relative safety, he 
should leave his queen on d6 and play 14 &c2 
immediately. True, after 14...0f8 15 g3 (obvi- 
ously the only move, taking advantage of the 
fact that all the squares on the h4-d8 diagonal 
are under white control) 15..Yd4 16 Wxd4 
cxd4 17 a3 d3+ 18 Pl L.e7 19 2.2 Dbd7 20 
f4 Kab8 Black”s position is no worse. 

a2) Since the threat against the e6-pawn 
doesn't seem to be real, refraining from 2)xe6 
by immediately capturing on d6 with 11 Fixd6 
looks like a wise idea. Now the check on h4 is 
comfortably met with 12 g3, when, compared to 
the previous lines, the black queen has no access 
to d4. However, a lack of development cannot 
be easily solved by such simple means. Since 
the f-file has not been opened, Black can place 
his rook on the e-file instead with 11...Xe8, 
when the exchange on e6 is impossible for the 
time being. White should evacuate the king 
from the e-file with 12 &f2. Black's main prob- 
Jem is that the enemy queen prevents him from 
developing with the natural ...Dc6. Therefore, 
12...82.a5!? (D), planning ...2.c7 in order to 
chase the queen away, is rather strong (although 
12...8xc3 13 bxc3 Bras 14 fd2 Da6 looks 
playable as well). Play may continue: 
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a21) 13 Qcd5? allows Black a crushing at- 
tackafter 13...8.xd5 14 EixdS Oxes! 15 Fixa 
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Eid4+ 16 bg3 Lel+ 17 &h3 Bd7+ 18 g4 
Dbco. 

a22) After 13 2e3 £c7 14 Oxe6 fxe6 15 
Tid2 “DxeS Black has easy development and a 
promising position. 

a23) 13 De4 8.7 14 Dxe6 fxe6! (this par- 
adoxical idea is the only correct move; the 
point behind 13 dDe4 is revealed in the varia- 
tion 14...8xe6?! 15 Eds Lxes 16 Lxc4 Dc6 
17 3g5, when White gets an attack) 15 Edi 
Lxes 16 Lxc4 Ld4+ 17 $g3 Des gives Black 
a stable position in the centre and some chances 
to continue chasing the white king. 

Of the lines we have examined so far, the 
only line that seems acceptable to me from 
White's point of viewis 11 xe6 fxe6 12 Eixd6 
Erh4+ 13 Godi Rd 14 src2. The conclusion is 
that 10...0fd7 is a very strong move, butin or- 
derto find it over the board (and accurately play 
the subsequent phase of the game) one needs to 
have a rich imagination, something like Tal's. 

b) However, for people who enjoy a more 
peaceful life, there is another strong option, 
namely 10...De8! (D). 
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The idea is quite simple. Black safely defends 
the d6-pawn and creates the unpleasant posi- 
tional threat of ...d5. Sooner or later White will 
have to capture on dó, when the knight emerges 
on a rather favourable square with ...)xd6. Af- 
ter thorough analysis, it seems to me that White 
has serious problems maintaining equality. 

bi) 11 242 parries the threat of ...d5 but af- 
ter 11..Dc6 White will be forced to capture on 
d6 anyway. 








b2) The most natural continuation is 11 
Dxe6 fxe6 12 exd6 Dxd6 13 L.e3 preparing to 
meet the check on h4. However, with his king- 
side still underdeveloped, White will be sub- 
jected to strong pressure after 13..)c6 14 a3 
(necessary in order to prevent the knight jump 
to d4 which would prove rather unpleasant in 
case of 14 Wid2 Dd4! 15 Lxd4 cxd4 16 Wxd4 
WrgS with a strong initiative) 14... Wh4+ 15 2.42 
Lxc3+ 16 bxc3 $Wf6 (White still has no time to 
develop, since he has to parry one-move threats) 
17 Erc2 Bad8 (White is two whole tempi behind 
in development) 18 2e2 (18 dl is strongly 
met with 18.../)b5) and now, with his whole 
army perfectly mobilized, Black can proceed 
with concrete actions: 18..De4! 19 0-0 Oxf2 
20 Exf2 Des with an obvious advantage. 

b3) White can force the b4-bishop to reveal 
its intentions with 11 a3 (D). This might be the 
least evil for White. Then: 
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b31) 11...8£a5 has the obvious drawback that 
it leaves the c5-pawn undefended. After 12 
exd6 Dxd6 13 xe6 fxe6 14 8.e3 Black has no 
time to develop his knight and has to start con- 
creteaction with 14...8h4+15 g3 Erf6 butnow 
White can suddenly start playing for an advan- 
tage in development himself with 16 Eixd6! 
B.xc3+ 17 bxc3 Eixc3+ 18 tof2 Eixal 19 E xc4 
Eyb2+ 20 2.e2 Wf6 21 Hdl and, having missed 
the right moment to come into play, the knight 
will have big problems getting developed. 

b32) Black should continue 1 1...&xc3+ 12 
bxc3 and then proceed with his development: 
12..0c6 (Black insists on forcing White to 
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capture on d6; 12..0d7!? 13 exd6 Eif6 14 Ka2 
Rd followed by ...Dde5 seems to be equally 
promising) 13 xe6 fxe6 but after 14 exd6 he 
canleave ..Dxd6for later by playing 14... Hh4+ 
15 g3 Wf6 first. White is already walking a 
rather narrow path. His best chance consists of 
16 Eic2 (White needs to protect this pawn — 
otherwise, Black will get the d4-square for his 
knight; for instance, 16 &h3 Exc3+ 17 L.d2 
Wes+ 18 Sf2 QId4 or 16 d7 Eixc3+ 17 &d2 
Wes+ 18 Le2 Dd6!? 19 L4 Rxf4 20 gxt4 
Wixf4 21 0-0 Od4 with overwhelming compen- 
sation for the exchange) 16...Dxd6 17 £4 De7 
18 2.82 *DdS and the black knights control the 
whole centre. 

1 Exd8 Zxd8 12 xe6 fxe6 13 Lxc4 (D) 
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Blacks development advantage has totally 
evaporated. Besides, his pawns are weak. How- 
ever, we shouldn't forget that he is stilla pawn 
up and that he has the excellent d4-square for 
his minor pieces. Although White's position 
mightlook a bit more attractive, the chances are 
fairly equal. 

13...Dd5?! 

However, this is a serious mistake. If on the 
10th move Black had the excuse that the correct 
continuations required at least some imagina- 
tion, this time he obviously disobeys one of the 
general rules of development which says “Do 
not move the same piece twice in the opening”. 
Clearly, he was seduced by the idea of attack- 
ing the pinned knight and defending the c6- 
pawn at the same time, but after White”s next 
two strong moves it will all prove to be an 


illusion. In fact, we met this situation before, in 
my game against Krasenkow. Carried away by 
concrete thoughts, one can easily forget the 
simple things... 

A better way to defend the pawn is 13..&f7 
with a level game; for instance, 14 &d2 Nc6 
(14...e4!7 also looks attractive) 15 0-0-0 Zab8 
(or 15...e4!7 in orderto getthe e5-square for his 
knight) 16 a3 £aS 17 Rhel (17 &e37! could 
lead to trouble after 17...8.xc3 18 bxc3 DdS! 
19 2.xc5 Das with strong pressure against the 
weakened queenside) 17...Kd4 18 &.a2 c4 19 
£.bl Rbd8 and Black is not worse in this com- 
plicated position. 

Besides, it is not clear at all whether Black 
really needs to defend his extra pawn. He can 
simply complete his development by means of 
13../Dc6!?. After 14 B.xe6+PF8 the bishop is 
vulnerable on e6 and will cause White a further 
loss of time. For instance: 15 a3 (this move ap- 
pears necessary; after 15 0-0 Dd4 16 L.c4 Dc2 
17 bl Da3! White's delay in development 
again tells) 15...)d4!7 16 axb4 xe6 17 bxc5 
“Dxe5 with equality. 








14 &g5! (D) 
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14..Xe8?! 

A further slip. Black should consolidate his 
dS-knight with 14,..2d7 although White's posi- 
tion looks preferable after 15 0-0-0 2.xc3 16 
bxc3 h6 17 &.d2 06 18 Ehel, when the strong 
pair of bishops as well as the e-file weaknesses 
should have a significant influence in the long 
run. 

15 0-0-0! 
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Inkiov probably didn"texpect this move. Dur- 
ing the last few moves, White has been much 
more consistent than his opponent. 

15..Dxc3?! 

I cannot know whether this move was gen- 
erated by an overestimation of his possibilities 
or by panic. Inkiov probably relied on the fact 
that after winning a second pawn his bishop 
will occupy the strong d4-square. Once again, it 
was not too late to develop his knight with 
15../Db6 16 &d3 Ac6. However, after 17 a3! 
(the immediate 17 2e4 Kac8 18 bS can be 
metwith 18...04) 17... $.xc3 (butnow, 17...£aS 
is strongly answered with 18 $&e4 Bac8 19 
“Dbs since the bishop has been driven away 
from controlling the dó-square) 18 bxc3 White's 
bishop-pair guarantees him a clear advantage. 

16 bxc3 2xc3 17 Kd6 (D) 
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The main purpose of this strong move is to 
prevent the knight from developing. To a cer- 
tain extent, the situation is similar to some end- 
ings where King and rook can win against a 
king and knight, if the knight is isolated by the 
rook away from its own king. However, Inkiov 
seems to have been equally impressed by the 
secondary threat, that of capturing on e6 with 
check followed by &dS. 

17.$17? 

Itis instructive that the decisive mistake was 
just another natural move. The king will be 
simply misplaced on f7, as the game continua- 
tion will prove. Being two pawns up, Black 
should have ignored the threat against the e6- 
pawn in order to complete his development: 
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a) True, after the immediate 17...a5 (hoping 
for ...XZa6 or ...2)a6 in case White captures on 
e6) 18 &c2! $.d4 19 Kbl Blackmakesno prog- 
ress since 19...Xa7? loses to 20 Xxe6!. 

b) A wiser attitude is to quit the dangerous 
diagonal with 17...42f8!, when Black has rea- 
sonable chances to survive; for instance, 18 
sc2 (White follows the same plan as in the 
game; the immediate 18 2xe6 allows 18...a5 
intending either ...Xa6 or ...Xa7) 18...2d4 19 
bl h620 £cl e4! (an important zwischenzug; 
by clearing the e5-square, Black threatens to 
drive the enemy rook away with ...£2.e5) 21 f4! 
(practically forced, but now Black is left with a 
passed pawn in the centre; neither 21 fxe4 2e5 
nor 21 Eb7 exf3 22 gxf3 &e5 offers White 
chances to maintain his domination) 21...Xlc8! 
(defending the c6-square) 22 2.xe6 (from a 
practical point of view, 22 txe6 might be sim- 
pler; after 22...Nc6 23 Exe4 Kab8 White cer- 
tainly has the better position because of his 
bishop-pair and better pawn-structure, but Black 
at least completes his development) 22..Nc6! 
(as highlighted elsewhere, development is the 
highest priority — the loss of an exchange is of 
secondary importance; besides, 22...tc6? fails 
tactically to 23 Exb8+) 23 &.xc8 Xxc8, when 
White is an exchange up but by no means win- 
ning yet. The immediate attempt to capture the 
e4-pawn leads to unclear consequences after 
24 Be6 Dbd+ 25 $b3 DdS, when 26 Bxe47? 
loses to 26...Zb8+ 27 $c2 Bxbl 28 &xbl 
De3+. 

We can see that even after several consecu- 
tive inaccuracies Black could have kept the 
damage within reasonable limits by formulat- 
ing a clear plan of completing his development. 
But is that logical? How many mistakes is one 
allowed to make before getting a losing posi- 
tion? The answer is quite simple. We shouldn't 
forget one important detail: when the unfortu- 
nate series of Black's dubious moves started, he 
had an advantage; the modification from “clearly 
better” to “worse” is quite important on the scale 
of evaluation, entirely justifying all the ques- 
tion marks [ have awarded so far. 

18 tc2 (D) 

With this simple move, White forces the 
bishop to define its intentions. Black's only 
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active piece will not be able to defend both 
wings simultaneously. 

18...h6 

Not knowing where he should retreat the 
bishop, Inkiov decides to make a counterattack- 
ing move. The choice was far from appealing: 

a) In case of 18...$.b4 White opens the king- 
side with 19 f4!, when, without any support 
from his own army, the black king is helpless in 
the face of the combined attack of all White's 
pieces. 

b) The apparently more solid 18...8.d4 is 
answered with the simple 19 Rb1, when Black's 
position will soon collapse: 

b1) 19...982g6 20 $2dS! and White wins the 
exchange in a rather favourable form. 

b2) 19...h6 20 Kb7+ Sbf8 (or 20...9$2g6 21 
£.e7, when Black is completely paralysed) 21 
&.cl and nownoteven21..e4isof any help be- 
cause of 22 $.xe6 with a decisive attack. 

b3) 19...e4, with a familiar idea, seems rela- 
tively best. However, this time White is much 
more advanced in carrying out his attack after 
20 Kb7+ S2g6 21 f4!; for instance, 21...h6 (in 
case of 21...2.£6 22 $xe6 Lxg5 the most ele- 
gant continuation is 23 g4!9, creating a decisive 
mating-net around the king; the king doesn't 
have an easy life after 21...f5 either because 
of 22h3 h5 23 8c7 a5 24 Ec8! Exc8 25 Lxe6+ 
winning the rook back and maintaining the at- 
tack) 22 2e7 FS 23 Lxe6+bxf424 Lh4 and 
again the king is completely helpless. 

19 bxc3 

The simplest. The king occupies an active 
position, eliminating Black's only active piece 





at the same time. Blacks position will soon 
collapse. 
19...hxg5 (D) 
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Black cannot defend his central pawns, be- 
cause 20..%f6 loses at least a knight to 21 
Lds. 

21 Rxes Ra7 22 Rdxe6 Exe6 23 Exe6 &t8 
24 Bg6 Dd7 

Finally, Black develops this knight, but White 
will be a pawn up with continuing domination 
of the position. The rest is easy. 

25 Rxg5 Rec7 26 Rf5+ Df6 27 Zes Rec6 28 
h4 Dd7 29 Bf5+ Ef6 30 Lxf6+ gxf6 31 Le6 
Db6 32 f4 re7 33 15 DIS 34 gá og7 35 85 
1-0 

Black will soon be in zugzwang. He will 
have to allow White to make progress on at 
least one side of the board. 

This game provides an excellent illustration 
of the practically unlimited possibilities of go- 
ing astray in the race to develop. Practically all 
Black's inaccuracies were in factthe most natu- 
ral moves. Clearly, an experienced player like 
Inkiov could have avoided at least some of 
them, had he been in slightly better form. And 
yet, the main conclusion is that the most impor- 
tant thing we should keep in mind in the initial 
stage of the game is that our thoughts should be 
strongly focused on development, even if this 
contradicts common sense and our intuition. 
Moves such as 10...Dfd7 or, later, 17...%f8 are 
not easy to find if we are not aware of the right 
order of priorities. 
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Staying in the same thematic area, we now 
shall examine an even more interesting situa- 
tion. Each of Inkiov"s mistakes was to a certain 
extent excusable and did not have a decisive in- 
fluence in itself, but we shall see that one “natu- 
ral” idea can immediately put one on the verge 
of defeat. 


Marin — Aleksandrov 
Olympiad, Erevan 1996 


1013 622353 Lg2 2b7 4 d4165 0-0 c5 

So far, the two players have shown rather dif- 
ferent approaches in handling the opening. 
While | was more concerned about rapid piece 
development, Aleksei aimed to win space on 
the queenside, while keeping the centre under 
pressure. The system of development he chose 
is entirely sound, of course, since useful pawn 
moves can also be considered as developing 
moves. (You can read more about it in the notes 
to A.Sokolov-Marin from Secrets of Chess De- 
fence.) This difference in attitude, which bears 
in it the kemel of tactical explosions, will per- 
sist until Black almost imperceptibly oversteps 
the limit of admissible risk. 

6 Da3!? (D) 
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6..b4 

At the time the game was played, this move 
was rather unexplored. In spite of my pleasant 
memories, I believe that it is the best way of 
solving Black's opening problems. Black does 
not spend time defending the b-pawn and ad- 
vances it to b4, where it will keep White”s 





whole queenside structure under control. 6...a6 
is basically a loss of time in view of 7 c4, while 
6...8b6 allows the unexpected 7 dxc5 &.xc5 8 
b4!? when 8...2xb49 Ebl Dc6 10 c3 offered 
White a strong initiative in Romanishin-Stangl, 
Altensteig 1992. 

7 Des exdá 

Posing new concrete problems. 

8 Elxda!? 

Since 8 Oxd4 Lxg2 9 $xg2 hardly offers 
White any prospects of an advantage, he is 
forced to play this rather unnatural move. 

8...d5 9 ces (D) 
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We have reached a rather interesting situa- 
tion, typical for hypermodem openings: White 
does not have any pawns in the centre but con- 
trols it with his pieces. The immediate threat is 
10Dg5. 

9..De4 

In principle, this move contradicts the gen- 
eral rules of development. However, I have re- 
frained from attaching a question mark to it 
because concrete analysis has failed to prove 
that any other move is better. On the contrary, 
the lines examined below suggest that 9...De4 
is the best solution. The main merit of the 
knight jump is that White will most probably 
have to spend one tempo to exchange this ac- 
tive and relatively stable piece. Besides, Black 
threatens to win his tempo back for develop- 
ment with ...£.c5. Let us consider the alterna- 
tives: 

a) 9..c6 is a bitillogical. For the moment, 
White has two developed knights but only one 
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stable square in the centre (e5). Therefore, the 
exchange of one of them with 10 &)xc6 is most 
welcome. After 10...2.xc6 the reserve knight 
jumps in with 11 es, when Black is still far 
from completing his development; for instance, 
11...8.b5!? (Black aims to cover the a4-e8 diag- 
onal and put the e2-pawn under pressure at the 
same time; after 11...2.b7 12 a3 bxa3?! White 
has the unpleasant zwischenzug 13 Ea4+!) 12 
c4! (White is interested in opening lines as 
soon as possible) 12...dxc4 (the attempt to slow 
down White"s initiative with 12...bxc3 13 bxc3 
$.d6 has the drawback of opening an additional 
file — although played with a delay of one 
tempo, 14 c4 creates unpleasant problems; for 
instance, 14...2xe5 15 WxeS Lxc4 16 &a3 
and it is not easy to see how Black can get cas- 
tled, while the zwischenzug 14..XYb6 does not 
help because of 15 Wb2!) 13 c6 Wid7 (Black 
has to be careful to avoid losing material) 14 
Wixd7+ Dxd7 15 Dxb4 Eb8 16 a4! (White 
should not lose time retreating the knight; with 
this move, he aims to bring his al-rook into 
play) 16...8.xb4 (16...a5 leads to an equally un- 
pleasant ending after 17 Dc6 Lxc6 18 Lxc6 
&.d6 19 &b5) 17 axb5 cs 18 Lc6 Se7 19 
844 (provoking further weaknesses) 19...e5 20 
$2d2 and White”s strong bishop-pair offers him 
an advantage. 

b) The most natural continuation is without 
doubt 9...8.€7, aiming to castle as soon as pos- 
sible, but after 10 c4 0-0 11 &f4 Dbd7 12 
Dxd7 Eixd7 13 Des White seems to retain an 
edge anyway. 

10 c4! (D) 

A familiar idea: White has to open the posi- 
tion. During the game I briefly considered the 
spectacular blow 10 2xf7!? but Black seems to 
have no real problems after 10...$xf7 || Des+ 
e8 (during the game, I considered this to be 
forced, and it wasn't until recently that Vali 
Stoica discovered that 11...$g8 is entirely play- 
able as well — the trick is that the apparently de- 
cisive 12 $&xe4 can be met with 12..8c7!! 13 
&f3 2c5 14 WWf4 2.46, when White loses the 
pinned knight; true, after 15 Wg4 &xe5 16 
Wixe6+ chf8 he will get three pawnsas compen- 
sation, but the attack is not powerful enough to 
ensure an advantage, since most of the pieces 


arestill undeveloped) 12 £.xe4 dxe4 13 Wixd8+ 
Sxd8 14 Dt7+ Be8 15 Oxh8 g6. Although 
materially speaking White's situation looks 
promising (he will have a rook and two pawns 
for two minor pieces), the fact that he cannot 
create any dangerous passed pawns, together 
with Black's excellent central control, makes 
the position about level. 
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10...bxc3?! 

Here it is, the decisive moment. Judging su- 
perficially, this looks like the perfect move. 
Black not only slows down White's initiative 
against the d5-square but creates a significant 
weakness on c3 as well. Indeed, this would be 
the correct evaluation if Black's development 
were only a bit better. The way it is, there is a 
hidden defect of this move that gives White an 
unexpected opportunity to launch a devastat- 
ing attack. The advance of the b-pawn has 
been a key element in Black's whole opening 
plan. On the other hand, it cost him no fewer 
than two tempi. Consuming one more move 
for exchanging it is equivalent to giving White 
the odds of three tempi! This way of thinking 
is somehow related to Tarrasch's algorithm of 
evaluating a position by counting the number 
of moves needed by the pieces to occupy the 
actual squares. True, Tarrasch's theories are 
nowadays considered to be a bit dogmatic, but 
in certain positions they surely have merit. 
This game is a good illustration. 

Let us try to imagine Aleksei's thinking- 
process around this moment. He must have 
been quite irritated by my centralized knight 
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and considered it necessary to drive it away as 
soon as possible. However, against 10...f6 
White can play the zwischenzug 11 cxdS, ob- 
taining a very pleasant Catalan-type position, 
where the weakness of the e6-square is a com- 
plement to White's development advantage. 
For instance, 11...$xdS5 (or 1 1...2.xd5 120d3 
De6 13 We3 followed by Df4) 129d3 intend- 
ing Eixds followed by &Nf4. These lines were 
not difficult to foresce. What about if Black 
first exchanges on c3? With his d5-square al- 
ready secured, 11...f6 would certainly bring 
the desired effect. 

Weshall soon see why he was wrong, but for 
the moment let us examine Black's most natural 
developing move, 10...8.c5. Apparently, White 
has to retreat his queen to its initial square with 
11 $Fdl in order to leave the d3-square available 
for the knight (the seemingly more active 11 
WYd3 allows a rather unpleasant attack against 
the f2-square with 11... $Yb6; during the game 1 
thought I could play 12 3g4 but after 12...dxc4 
13 Eixc4 Dd7, as suggested by my team-mate 
Constantin Ionescu, Black seems to take over 
the initiative). Play may then continue 11...0-0 
(now 1 1...8/b6G is adequately met with 12 3d3) 
12 092 Ec7 (another way of attacking the al- 
ready unstable knight is 12...8.d6, when after 
13043 a5 14 exd5 exdS 15 Df3 ErrG 16 Df417 
Axf4 17 Lxf4 Wxb2 18 Les De3 19 Lxc3 
Wxc3 20 Rcl White has reasonable compensa- 
tion for the pawn) 13 AId3 dxc4 14 Gxe4 cxd3 
15 Brxd3 RA8 16 4.14 Wb6 17 Wyf3. Although 
White's position suits my taste, as an old Cata- 
lan player, it might be that chances are about 
equal. Blacks activity compensates for the 
queenside weaknesses. 

MM bxc3(D) 

11...862! 

The natural complement of the previous 
move. Had Aleksei understood at the last mo- 
ment what was cooking for him, he would have 
most probably looked for an emergency exit. 
True, the choice was already quite unpleasant. 
Once the queenside has been opened (in partic- 
ular, the b-file and the a4-e8 diagonal) any 
other continuation allows White to obtain an 
initiative without needing to make any signifi- 
cant material sacrifices. 








a) After 1 1...8Yc7 White canignore the threat 
to the c3-pawn. 12 Eb! and then: 

al) 12...f6is simply bad in view of 13 Wia4+ 
Db 14 Exb7 Wixb7 15 Erxc6+ ixc6 16 Dxc6 
winning material, when Black's attemptto con- 
solidate with 16...)xc3 fails to 17 &.h3 hitting 
Black's most vulnerable point. 

a2) 12..0)xc3 13 Bb2 La6 14 24 Ecs 
(Black continues to move his already developed 
pieces, while White continuously brings new 
forces into the fight; however, 14...2a3 can 
hardly be recommended since the bishop is vul- 
nerable there after 15 Bc2 0)xe2+ 16 Jxe2 
Sxe2 17 Wa4+ Dd7 and now the best way to 
getan advantage seems to be 18 Ox 7) 15 Rel 
Wixd4 16 Dxd4 Da4. Apparently, Black has 
obtained the necessary tempo for continuing his 
development. However, instead of moving his 
rook White can play the bold 17 &b5! main- 
taining a strong initiative since after 17...0xb2 
18 Dc7+ She7 19 Qxa8 Black's pieces are 
rather uncoordinated and vulnerable. 

b) After the exchange on c3, 1...£c5 is 
much less effective in view of 12 Efa4+. After 
12...Dd7 13 Bbl Éb6 14 Dxd7 Wxd7 15 
Wixd7+ Saxd7 16 Des+ stre8 17 Exe4 dxe4 18 
&2e3 White keeps a strong initiative. Please 
note that the black king has already lost his 
right to castle. 

c) The other way to drive the white queen 
away from the centre is 11...8/b6 (D). 

Analysis suggests that this is Black's best 
practical chance. Naturally, White avoids the 
exchange of queens with 12 Efa4+. Persisting 
with the attack against 2 by 12...2.c6 13 Ec2 
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2.5 fails to yield the desired results because of 
14 Ebl! Lxf2+ 15 &hl Wa6 16 Dg5!, when 
several black pieces (including the f7-pawn) 
are hanging. Therefore, Black has to play more 
solidly with 12...0)c6 but then White is in time 
to neutralize the pressure along the a7-g] diago- 
nal with 13 2.e3 Fras 14 WWb3 (true, his initiative 
seems sufficient for no more than an edge if 
Black defends accurately) 14...Dd8 (this awk- 
ward-looking move is the best way to defend 
the bishop; after 14..4Dd6 15 c4 Black's posi- 
tion hangs, allowing White to retain a danger- 
ous initiative after 15...)xeS 16 Dxes f6 17c5! 
fxes 18 cxd6 $Lc8 19 f4! $.xd6 20 fxes Lxes 
21 Bacl) 15 c4f6 16043 Re8 17 Bfc1! (it will 
become clear only later why precisely this rook 
is chosen) 17...e5 (aiming to restrict White's 
minor pieces) 18 $2.h3 (D). Now: 





cl) In case of 18...8c7 19 cxdS Bc3 20 
Bxc3 Oxc3 White has 21 2.d2! Oxe2+ 22 $fl 


(the move would not be possible with a rook 
on f1), when after further simplifications with 
22... Vkxds 23 Elxds Lxds 24 Bxe2 e4 25 Dd4 
20426 LES Lxd3+ 27 $e3 followed by Lxe4, 
Wihite"s development advantage persists until 
deep in the ending: both his king and his rook 
are more active than Blacks, making the a7- 
pawn vulnerable. 

c2) 18...Xxc4 19 Exc4 dxc4 20 Wixc4 Eic3 
(aiming to exchange or push back the white 
queen; both 20...8.e7 21 &)h4 and 20..9d6 21 
Wg 4are pleasant for White, because of the ini- 
tiative on the light squares) 21 Wa4+ $.c6 22 
Widl and White will soon win a tempo with 
Rcl, maintaining his initiative. Black still has a 
lot of worries about his light squares, but he still 
seems to be in the game. 

However, what could be wrong with 11...f6? 
Can White take advantage in any way of this ob- 
vious violation of the rules of development? Re- 
treating the knight with 12 Nd3 fully justifies 
Black's idea after 12...e517 13 Wad+ 7 144 
Vic8! 15 cxdS Dc3 16 Vrg4 L.xd5 17 Mel h5 18 
WS cs, when Blacks active pieces compen- 
sate forthe delay in developing his kingside. 12 
Ea4+?! is also inadequate. After 12../0d7 13 
Dxd7 (13 Wbs fxes 14 Exb7 fails to 14.. Erc8! 
and the weakness of the c3-pawn will soon tell) 
13.. Bixd7 14 Wrxd7+ Gxd7 15 c4 Dc3 Black 
seems to be better. 

These must have been more or less Aleksei"s 
thoughts when embarking upon the whole op- 
eration. His main mistake was that he only con- 
sidered the natural moves, relying on common 
sense. After all, attacking a knight with a pawn 
is such a strong threat that it can change the 
scale of values, isn't it? And yet... 

12 Bbi!! (D) 

In fact, I played this move almost instantly, 
because I had foreseen it after Black's 10...bxc3. 
It came as a total shock not only for my oppo- 
nent, but also for Gelfand and Istratescu who 
were playing on the neighbouring board. For 
about a minute, they neglected their own fight 
and looked with interest at our position. 

In fact, the move is quite logical. The b- 
pawn that had cost Black so much time pro- 
voked the opening of the b-file and White sim- 
ply occupies it. By capturing the knight Black 
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will considerably weaken his central structure 
while his development will remain disastrous. 

On the other hand, there was no question 
about calculating more than about two or three 
moves ahead. As we shall see, the position now 
becomes enormously complicated from a prac- 
tical point of view. These are decisions that 
have to be made by intuition; a similar situation 
as in the game Geller-Velimirovié. 

12...fxes 

My opponent did his best to hide his surprise 
and captured the knight almost without thinking. 
He understood quite well that rejecting the pres- 
ent would be inconsistent and make White's 
task of consolidating his advantage much eas- 
ier, without the need for large material invest- 
ments. For instance: 

a) After 12..8%c8 13 Wa4+ Dc6 (13...8.c6 
allows White to eliminate the main defender of 
the light squares without any effort with 14 
Dxc6, when after 14..4Dxc6 15 2b2 followed 
by c4 his initiative becomes quite threatening) 
14 Exb7! (compared to the game, this is a rela- 
tively insignificant sacrifice; now Black's light 
squares will be very weak) 14...fxe5 (14... tlxb7 
transposes to note “al" to Black's 1 th move) 15 
Dxes Des (forcing the exchange of queens; in 
case of 15.. Hixb7 16 2.xe4 dxe4 17 Dxc6 Le7 
18 De5+ Bf8 19 EdI White has enough mate- 
rial compensation for the pawn and a very 
strong attack) 16 Flxc6+ Eixc6 17 Dxc6 Axb7 
18 e4 and White maintains a strong initiative 
with approximate material equality. 

b) The developing move 12...Nc6 also fails 
to solve Black's problems. The problem with 


this move is that it annihilates the desired ef- 
fects of 11...f6 by allowing the attacked knight 
tobeexchanged. After 13 Dxc6 Lxc6 14 Wid3! 
(preparing both Dd4 and c4; the immediate 14 
c4 allows Black to complete his development 
by 14..Le5 15 Frd3 dxc4 16 Elxc4 Prds with 
an entirely sound position; we can see here how 
easily a development advantage can vanish in 
case of the slightest inaccuracy) 14... EYd7 (de- 
fending in advance the e6-pawn; 14...e5 is met 
by 15 d2, when the d5-pawn might become 
quite weak) 15 (Nd4 Rc8 16 $h3 and White's 
pressure is quite unpleasant. 

However, my general feeling is that the ac- 
ceptance of the sacrifice only madethings worse 
for Black. To a certain extent, 12..fxe5 can be 
considered the truly decisive mistake, but it is 
rather hard to attach a question mark to a move 
that offers the best practical chances to confuse 
the opponent. Indeed, the choice of moves and 
plans on each step during the next phase of the 
game is rather wide, increasing the probability 
of going wrong. In such cases, under the pres- 
sure of the clock, one should certainly let one- 
self be guided by intuition. 

13 Wxes (D) 








13../Dc5 

Again played without hesitation. Black has 
to defend both his b7-bishop and e6-pawn. A 
brief analysis proves that all the alternate ways 
of accomplishing this are clearly worse. 

a) First of all, 13...8.c87 allows White to 
win the material back with 14 Xxb8 since 
14...8.d6? loses to 15 Eixg7. 
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b) The importance of keeping the e6-pawn 
on the board can be seen from the variation 
13..40d6? 14 Exb7! (eliminating the main de- 
fender of the light squares and forcing the 
knight to occupy an unfortunate position; we 
shall see that against Aleksandrov's 13...Dc5 
this move is less effective) 14..4)xb7 15 $xe6+ 
We7 (15...2e7 16 Des Kf8 17 EixdS leaves 
White with an overwhelming material advan- 
tage) 16 Wixd5. White has three pawns for a 
rook, but he will soon win at least a knight by 
simply opening the long diagonal with, say, 
“Dd4. With three pawns for exchange and the 
better development, he should win rather easily. 

c) Although objectively speaking 13...8d7 
is hardly better, from a practical point of view it 
would have required from White slightly more 
accuracy. As expected, the most active contin- 
uation is 14 Exb7! Eixb7 15 Wxe6+. Now, 
15..8Fe7 is bad in view of 16 Exds, but appar- 
ently Black can consolidate with 15...82e7. In- 
deed, the long diagonal is well defended; what 
can White show for his huge material deficit? 
In fact, Black is just helpless after 16 Des Bf8 
17 Lxe4 dxe4 18 Lg5! (18 La3 is also play- 
able but possibly less accurate) when White's 
development advantage is worth more than a 
rook. For instance, 18...a5 (there is no other ob- 
vious way of developing the queenside; after 
18... Wc7 19 Edl! Black is completely para- 
Iysed) 19 &.xe7 $xe7 20 Erds Za7 (ignoring the 
threat against the a8-rook with, say, 20...Xf6 21 
Wixa8 E'xes fails to 22 &bl with a decisive ma- 
terial and positional advantage for White) 21 
&bl and with such poor coordination of his 
pieces, Black has no adequate way of defending 
his knight. The natural 21...)d7 loses the rook 
to 2206. 

We now return to 13..Dc5 (D): 

14 Eh5+! 

This is the most ambitious continuation. 
Once again, 1 didn't spend too much time on 
this move, although this spontaneity was partly 
caused by a miscalculation (see below). White 
could have won part of his material back with 
14 Exb7, when 14..Dxb7? transposes to note 
“b” to Blacks 13th move. However, with his e6- 
pawn defended, Black has the strong zwischen- 
zug 14..Nbd7! (better than the similar 14..Dc6, 





when after 15 $c7! Dxb7 16 Eixc6+ Wid7 17 
Vixd7+ SBxd7 18 Des+ Se8 19 c4 White will 
soon have two pawns for the exchange and a 
very active position). I stopped my calculation 
here and decided that the position wasn't very 
clear. Recently, I discovered that White could 
keep an edge with 15 Bxd7! (better than 15 
Wic7 Dxb7 16 Wixb7 We8 or 15 Wh5+ g6 16 
Exd7 Wixd7 17 Eh4 4.7 18 c4 Xb8 with un- 
clear play in both cases) 15...8/xd7 16 c4, when 
one pawn plus the initiative should weigh more 
heavily than the exchange; for instance, 16...8c8 
(16...dxc4 17 Wh5+ g6 18 Eh4 287 19 Des 
and White wins back the material with an obvi- 
ous advantage) 17 cxdS Wixd5 18 Eal!?. This 
elegant retreat causes Black the most practical 
problems. With his g7-pawn under pressure 
and the queen vulnerable on d5 he is still far 
from completing his development. 

When refraining from 14 Zxb7, I feared that 
recuperating some material would dissipate 
much of my position's dynamism, in a similar 
way as 26 )xg7! did in my game against 
Horvath (true, the significant difference is that 
in that case the move was practically forced). 

After reanalysing the whole game carefully, 
I came to the conclusion that T took the right de- 
cision. 

14..&d7 

The most stubborn defence. Black hurries 
to evacuate his king, atthe same time avoiding 
the creation of additional weaknesses. After 
14...g67! 15 Wes Zg8 16 Exb7! (D) White re- 
gains the sacrificed material, maintaining a 
strong initiative in all variations. 
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a) The immediate 16..)xb7? is bad in view 
of 17 $ixe6+ winning the g8-rook. Therefore, 
Black has to make a knight move attacking the 
white queen. 

b) After 16..Dbd7 17 We3 Dxb7 18 Wxe6+ 
We7 White can capture the rook with 19 Eixg8 
without fearing that his queen will be trapped 
(although the elegant 19 Wixds, leaving Black 
with most of his pieces hanging, is also very 
good; for instance, 19...Df6 20 ic6+ and now 
20..Ntd7 21 Des or 20...$f7 21 Dg5+, in 
both cases with a material and positional ad- 
vantage for White): 19..4Df6 20 Wh8 0-0-0 and 
now the strongest seems to be 21 &.h3+ (al- 
though 21 £.g5 2.87 22 Wxh7 is also sufficient) 
21...8207 (or 21...$b8 22 Dd4) 22 L4+ Dd6 
23 “Dd4 and, confronted with a series of one- 
move threats, Black has no time to attack the 
white queen. 

c) Against 16..)c6 White must react dif- 
ferently, with 17 Eic7 (17 We3? is bad in view 
of 17..Dxb7 18 Wxe6+ De7, defending the 
rook) 17..D)xb7 18 Wixb7! De7 19 &h3 with 
more than sufficient compensation for the ex- 
change. 

15 Des+ 

Although I hadn't lost my initial optimism, 
I seem to have become rather confused around 
this moment. I was aware of the fact that, with 
so many tempting continuations available, the 
risk of going wrong increases. I rejected 15 
$.g5 due to 15...g6 (D) (15...8.e7 loses to the 
simple 16 Des+ $c7 17 7 We8 18 2.xe7). 

Here I only calculated the natural moves, 
namely 16 Eg4! Wc7 and 16 Hh4?! Le7, 











when the situation is far from clear. However, 
there are two better options: 

a) The slightly unnatural 16 $h3 is consider- 
ably stronger. The queen keeps the pressure on 
the h7-pawn, making 16...8/c7 unappealing in 
view of 17 £2f6, while after 16...$2.e7 the white 
bishop is not pinned any more, making possible 
17Des+ Bc7 18 Lf4 with a very strong attack. 
Therefore, Black is forced to play 16..Hes, 
when after 17 2.16 2e7 18 4xh8 Hxh8 White 
can continue his attack with approximate mate- 
rial equality by 19 Id4 Wes (19...Nc6 allows 
20 Dxeb!, while 19...8.c6 is strongly met with 
20 Rfdl followed by c4) and now both 20 
€xh7 and 20 Kfdl are very good for White. 

b) The perfectly timed exchange sacrifice 
16 Zxb7+! is an even stronger continuation of 
the attack. White crushes Black”s defensive line; 
for instance, 16..Dxb7 17 Des+ src8 (rela- 
tively best; 17...%e8 loses to 18 Dxg6) 18 Elg4 
We8 (defending the crucial c6-pawn and aim- 
ing to stay in contact with the rook; 18... Md6 
allows the fork 19 Df7, while after 18...8Wb6 19 
£f6 2 g8 20 8.xd5 the g8-rook feels rather un- 
comfortable) 19 $.xd5 &c7 and now the simple 
20 Lxb7 &xb7 21 Fre4+ wins material, since 
after the natural sequence 21...Dc6 22 Ebl+ 
Bc7 23 Dxc6 Hxc6 24 EreS+ L.d6 (defending 
the h8-rook) 25 Wg7+ Wyd7 Black loses his 
queen to 26 Éb7+. 

In fact, 1 was already aware of all these 
ideas based on c4or (and) Éxb7. A few moves 
later I actually made use of them, but choosing 
the right moment for such operations is by no 
means easy during a practical game. 
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15...ºc8 

As often happens in such situations, Black's 
decisions are much easier to make since he can 
use the method of elimination. Here 15...&c7 is 
worse because after 16 07 Ee8 White can es- 
cape the pin with 17 Efes+ followed by Dxh8. 

16 2.85?! 

Iremember that before playing 11 bxc3I had 
mentally reached the position after 16 7 Weg 
(D). 


ha 





Here I had assumed that 17 3d6+(27) would 
win Black's queen. It was only now (or maybe 
one move earlier) that I realized 17...$.xd6 de- 
fends the queen. This last-minute discovery 
didn't affect my general mood, since White”s 
position looks promising anyway, but it inhib- 
ited me from examining the diagrammed posi- 
tion more carefully. 

In fact, the Knight jump to £7 has not been 
useless at all. The black queen is tied down to 
e8, while ata later stage Black will have to lose 
a tempo removing the rook from h8 anyway. 
For the moment, it is essential to undermine 
Black's central pawn-chain with 17 c4!, when 
Black is in serious trouble: 

a) 17...g6 18 Erf3 Rg8 gives White precisely 
the tempo he needs to destroy Blacks defensive 
line with 19 Exb7! &xb7 (19..Dxb7 20cxd5 is 
equally badfor Black, because his pieces on the 
long diagonal are highly vulnerable) 20 cxd5 
e5 (the only way to keep the long diagonal 
closed) 21 Wf6! Ded7 (or 21...e4 22 2.e3, com- 
pleting development and intending the transfer 
of the rook to the queenside, thus obtaining a 


decisive attack) and now 22 FYe6 makes full use 
of the Catalan bishop's strength. 

b) 17...82e7 is similar: 18 Exb7! Dxb7 19 
cxds Kf8 20 dxe6 Dc6 21 EidS and Black's po- 
sition collapses. 

c) Optically, the most solid continuation 
seems to be 17...Dbd7, connecting the Knights 
and hoping to complete queenside develop- 
ment. However, this proves to be an illusion af- 
ter 18 Exb7! Axb7 (the zwischenzug 18..DA6 
only makes things worse because of 19 Wes 
Dxb7 20 4.h3) 19 cxds, when Black is equally 
helpless; for instance, 19..4Df6 (after 19...e5 20 
d6 Xg8 the elegant 21 $.f4! looks best — White 
clears the first rank with tempo, threatening to 
include the rook in the attack with decisive ef- 
fect; 19...86 20 Wf3 Kg8 offers White as usual 
a whole tempo for the attack, which is best used 
with 21 dxe6 winning) 20 Wf3 e5 (trying to 
keep the diagonal closed; after 20..Wxf7 21 
dxe6 Black's king will soon have no place to 
hide) 21 $c3+ &b8 and now the knight comes 
back into play with 22 0)xe5, when threats such 
as Dc6+ or simply &f4 and Ébl are decisive. 

Although the move played in the game keeps 
an overwhelming attack, from a practical point 
of view it leads to more complicated play than 
16017. 

16...g6 (D) 

Again a forced move. 16...$2e7? loses quickly 
to 17 Df7 We8 18 Lxe7 g6 (or 18... Exe7 19 
Dxh8) 19 Fes and too many black pieces are 
hanging. 
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We can seenow that White has combined the 
generally desirable moves de5+ and $.g5 in a 
rather unfortunate way. After the more accurate 
move-order 15 2.g5 g6 White had a pleasant 
choice between 16 Eh3 and 16 Exb7+. Now, 
because of the rushed knight jumpto es, neither 
of these moves is available! 

Such hugely complicated positions are good 
food for thought regarding the right choice on 
each step and the determination of the optimal 
move-order. Once again employing Vukovié's 
method, we can say that among these two 
moves, deS+ involves a higher degree of com- 
mitment, by driving the enemy king to a less 
exposed square and leaving the g5-square in- 
sufficiently defended. Therefore, it should be 
playedonly after 2.g5. Or, if 15 De5+ has been 
played anyway, the only justification would be 
to continue with 16 QDf7, as indicated in the 
previous comment. 

Coming back to the concrete position on the 
board, my last move was aimed at keeping the 
h-file under pressure, thus creating the threats 
of Yf6 or Dxg6. 17 WWg4?! is answered with 
17..Nc7, when Black is more or less OK. 

17.. Meg 

Now 17..Wc7 allows 18 )xg6 winning a 
second pawn for the piece and leaving White 
with a violent initiative after 18...8g8 19 2f4 
Wid7 20 Dxf8 Rxf8 21 2.e3 Dba6 22 c4. 

18 216 Xg8 (D) 
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Here I stopped for the first time from my rel- 
atively rapid play and had a deeper look at the 
position. I understood that my first wave of 


initiative was basically over and that new forces 
had to be included in the attack. 

19 c4!? 

ApparentIy, all my previous play should have 
been crowned with the capture of the h7-pawn 
by 19 Exh7 but I didn't feel like placing the 
queen on such a square, not even for the sake of 
a pawn (this is a highly committal move, in- 
deed!). Detailed analysis justifies my intuitive 
over-the-board decision. Black can question the 
stability of White's minor pieces, which now 
lack the support of their queen, by 19...8.d6(D) 
followed by ...Zf8. For instance: 
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a) 20 c4 Éf8 21 Exb7 Axb7 transposes to 
line tc” 

b) 20 0471? is an interesting option, aiming 
to trap the rook and thus reduce the material 
deficit. After 20...8.C7 21 Dh6 Rf8 22 £.g7 
Qbd7 23 Lxf8 Oxf8 24 Wig7 La6 25 Bb4 
White's chances seem to be preferable in this 
unusual position, but Black has at least com- 
pleted his development and consolidated his 
centre. 

c) 20 Éxb7!7 Axb7 21 c4 (instead of spend- 
ing time parrying the threat of ...Zf8, White 
proceeds with his plan of opening the long di- 
agonal and the queenside in general) 21...2f8 
22 cxd5 Exf6 23 Ecl+ Des 24 dxe6 We7 25 
7! (White should not be in a hurry to capture 
the rook with 25 $xe7 &.xe7 26 2.xa8 since af- 
ter 26... Rxe6 27 Dd3 Dbd7 28 4 Ba6 29 
&ds $d8 Black's position is entirely viable) 
25... Rxe6 26 Dxd6+ Eixd6 27 &xa8 (with 
queens on the board, White has better chances 
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to take advantage of the exposed position of the 
enemy king) 27.../Dbd7 (the greedy 27...Hxe2?! 
could lead to bigger problems after 28 2.13 Res 
29 Wixa7 Dbd7 30 Was, when, among other 
things, Black must worry about the a-pawn) 28 
243. With three pawns for a knight and a safer 
king position, White should be better. However, 
Blacks pieces are well coordinated, granting 
him good defensive chances. 

Although I considered 19 c4 an objectively 
stronger move, I also hoped that it would come 
as a total surprise for my opponent. 

19..Dbd7 (D) 
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Aleksandrov played this move instantly, 
with the same attitude he would have displayed 
when meeting a move like, say, axb5 with an 
obviously forced ...axb5. I understood that his 
acute lack of time (less than ten minutes to 
reach the time-control) was only one of the rea- 
sons for his instant reaction. The other explana- 
tion was almost surely his aim to disguise his 
surprise atthis new blow againsthis shaky posi- 
tion. 

20 Exb7!? (D) 

After another long think, I could not refrain 
from this thematic move. In a way, I wanted to 
*punish' my opponent for his previous reaction, 
but I also thought that this new material invest- 
ment would add dynamism to my position. 

20 &xd7 is a simpler and probably equally 
good option; for instance, 20...8xd7 (the only 
move; 20...)xd7? leaves the c-file without pro- 
tection, allowing 21 cxd5 followed by Rfcl+ 
with a crushing attack, while after 20...%2xd7 


21 exd5 2xd5 22e4 play moves onto the d-file) 
21 Wid4 (putting pressure on the c5-knight, 
Black's main defender, and blocking the d- 
pawn at the same time; however, 21 Efcl is en- 
tirely possible as well, since 21...d4 22 &xb7+ 
“Dxb7 23 c5! does not offer Black any reasons 
for optimism) 21...2.c6 (aiming to neutralize 
the pin along the Catalan diagonal; 21...2b8 is 
poor due to 22 25) 22 cxd5 Sxd5 23 Rfcl 
with a strong attack. 
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20..Dxt6 

Needless to say, this move was also played 
without hesitation. I started developing some 
respect for Aleksandrov's intuition. 

20...82xb7? loses quickly to 21 Oxd7 Wixd7 
22 cxd5 exds 23 Ec4! (probably the best square 
for the queen, maintaining threats on both 
wings). Both black rooks and the king are vul- 
nerable. 

In case of 20..D)xb7?! White's most elegant 
way to take advantage of the exposed black 
pieces onthe long diagonal is 21 cxd5 Dxf6 22 
Vixf6 $.g7 (the more neutral 22...Dc5 is simply 
bad because of 23 dxe6 with similar play as in 
the game) 23 Ecl+ &b8 24 Dc6+! Fixc6 25 
dxc6 &xf6 26 cxb7 followed by mate on a8. 

21 Vixt6! 

White cannot rely on half-measures. Mak- 
arychev considers that 21 Rb5 is a worthy alter- 
native, but after 21..Dce4! Black has every 
chance to consolidate; for instance, 22 Wf4 (22 
£xe4?! is even worse in view of 22..g5! 23 
Eh3 dxe4 24 Rfbl 2.d6, when White's com- 
pensation for the sacrificed material is already 
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questionable) 22...8.d6 with a rather unclear 
position. 
21..$xb7 22 exds (D) 
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This is the position I had been aiming for. 
The black king cannot find a safe square on the 
entire board. His poorly coordinated army can 
only offer rather feeble protection. The next 
few moves are quite natural and were played at 
a fairly rapid tempo. 

22..8207 

Relatively best. Against 22...642a6 1 planned 
23 Dc6, placing some important squares around 
the king under control and clearing the way for 
the queen to the queenside via c3. Black is help- 
less; for instance, 23...&b6 (in case of 23... 84.87 
the queen can change its initial route with 24 
Wf4) 24 dxe6 defending the knight and main- 
taining the threats. 

23Xci 

Bringing the last reserves into the attack. In 
view of the threat of Dd3, the shelter offered by 
the c5-knight is rather fragile. 

23...8b8 

Finally clearing the long diagonal and pre- 
paring to consolidate the c5-square. 

24 Da3 Ebs 25 ad! 

Forcing Blacks rook onto an unfavourable 
square. 

25...Xa5 26 Eds 

After the relatively fruitful kingside diver- 
sion, the queen returns to the centre. The imme- 
diate threat is d6+ followed by Eb4, when the 
b7-square and the aS-rook cannot be defended 
simultaneously. 
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26..Wixa4 (D) 
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Itappears that Black has grouped a sufficient 
number of defenders around his king. However, 
I had forescen in advance a way of taking ad- 
vantage of the tension gradually accumulated 
during the last few moves. 

27 Dxc5! Vixdá 28 Dxe6++ $D7 29 Dxd4 

Finally, White has recuperated the sacrificed 
material. With two pawns for the exchange and 
the more active position, he maintains a clear, 
possibly decisive, advantage. 

29...$.d6 

Black has to block this pawn atany cost, or 
else the long diagonal would open. 

30 Mbl+ be7 

I was rather disappointed that my opponent 
deprived me of executing the following combi- 
nation: 30...82a8731 Db5 Rb8 32 Dc7+! Bxc7 
33 d6+ mating soon. 

31 Ecl+ &b7 32 Ebl+ &e7 (D) 


Us a. 
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33 Db5+?! 

Around this moment, Black's time-trouble 
reached such extremes that I considered the 
game to be practically over, resulting in a con- 
siderable reduction of my concentration. This 
move lets most of my advantage slip away. The 
correct move is 33 Q)e6+ creating a decisive 
mating-net around the enemy king; for instance, 
33...42d7 (33...8c8 is even worse because of 34 
2h3 Ha2 (what else?) 35 Dd4+ trd8 36 Eb7 
followed by Rd7+) 34 Éb7+ tre8 35 Exh7 
Ral+ 36 21. Black has forced the bishop to 
occupy an apparently passive square. However, 
his position remains equally hopeless, since the 
only possible active plan, based on the advance 
of the a-pawn starting with 36...a5, has the sig- 
nificant drawback of weakening the a6-square. 
After 37 63 a4 38 $g2 it appears that in the new 
conditions the bishop is perfectly placed on the 
fl-a6 diagonal, sealing the black king's fate af- 
ter 38...23 39 Dd4 planning Nc6 and L.a6k, 

33...$2d7 34 4h3+ $e7 (D) 
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35 Das?! 

A further inaccuracy, allowing Black to con- 
solidate on the dark squares. Curiously, Mak- 
arychev attaches an exclamation mark to this 
move. White should eliminate the bishop with 
35 Q)xd6, when after 35...dxd6 36 L2e6 Hg737 
f4 Ra4 38 &of2 Rc7 39 Kb3 he retains a stable 
advantage. The king is much less suited for the 
blocking job than the bishop, while the a-pawn 
is again tied to the defence of the bó-square in 
order to protect the king. However, by now I 
had no time for such considerations, since I had 


also got into time-trouble. The rest of the game 
was played in just seconds. 

35..$f6 

Avoiding the trap 35...Exd5?! 36 Rb7+ tf6 
37 &.e6. 

36e4(D) 

White is forced to weaken the a7-gl diago- 
nal, which makes the position double-edged. 
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36...Xa4 37 Rdl g5?! 

A significant mistake after a dramatic fight. 
The weakness of the f5-square will prove deci- 
sive. 37..2b8 gives Black adequate counter- 
play; for instance, 38 c6 Re8 (once White's 
knight has been driven away from the centre, 
Black changes his plan; the apparently consis- 
tent 38...8b2? is bad in view of 39 eS+ $2.xes5 
40 d6) 39 2.g2 g5 (now, this generally desir- 
able move, aiming to block the kingside major- 
ity, is entirely possible) 40 es+! fixes (after 
40...82xe5? 41 &DxeS it suddenly appears that 
Black has no reasonable way to capture on e5, 
since 41...42xe5 loses the rook to 42 e 1+ while 
after 41... Exe5 42 dó the pawn is unstoppable) 
41 Dxes SxeS 42 Rel+ 5 andin spite ofthe 
extra pawn, White's winning chances are at 
least questionable. 

38 &.d7 Bc4 

Not the best square for the rook, but Alek- 
sandrov wanted to maintain the pressure along 
his fifth rank. He didn't have enough time on the 
clock to appreciate that this was the moment to 
switch plans with 38...8a2, exerting pressure 
against the f2-pawn and placing the rook far 
away from any possible attacks. After 39 45 
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L.c5 40e5+! bxes 41 Rel + bf6 42 Re6+ bxfs 
43 Ee2+ cf6 44 Exa? White's chances for an 
advantage are better than in the previous note, 
but even so hardly sufficient for a win. 

39 05 Les? 

Another natural move, and... the decisive 
mistake. Both 39...%es5 40 Dh6 Kf8 41 &45 
Eixe4 42 2 xe4 $oxe4 and 39... 2.c5 40 Rel Pes 
41 Dh6 Éf8 42 0)g4+ tdo offer reasonable 
chances of a successful defence. 





40 Dh6 (D) 
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I played this move with just six seconds left 
on the clock (the 30-second increment was not 
used in Erevan yet, although we had electronic 
clocks). I stood up for a short walk in order to 
relax after the tense time-scramble. When I re- 
turned, I found the arbiter taking to an obvi- 
ously unhappy Aleksandrov. I soon found out 
that he had failed to make his 40th move in 
time... However, his position was hopeless any- 
way in view of the variation 40...8d8 41 Dg4+ 
(we can see now how bad this square is for the 
bishop) 41...42e7 42 xes (and now the rook is 
under attack, preventing Black from taking 
advantage of White's exposed minor pieces) 
42...2xe4 43 d6+ BB 44 4 gxf4 45 gxt4 Ext4 
46 2.h3, when the threat of )c6 can only be 
parried with 46... 2f6 which, however, allows 
the fork 47 Dd7+. 

One year later (after a laborious voting pro- 
cess), it was announced that the game had been 
awarded the second beauty prize of the whole 
Olympiad. 

1-0 





The development advantage has generally 
been regarded as having a volatile character. 
The issue is far more complicated than that. 
True, maintaining (or converting into anything 
else) such a form of advantage often requires 
extreme measures, but this has to do more with 
our aesthetic feeling rather than with the objec- 
tive reality. Giving a definitive answer to the 
question of whether a development advantage 
can be regarded as something stable is just as 
difficult as giving an ultimate evaluation of the 
initial position. Clearly, practical results tend to 
favour White, especially in high-level tourna- 
ments, but this detail has only a practical value, 
The day we manage to “solve” the initial posi- 
tion we shall also give up chess. Anyway, the 
next game gives us a hint about the fact that in 
case of accurate play from the active side, a de- 
velopment advantage is not always easy to neu- 
tralize and in fact tends to persist for a long 
time. 


Geller — Keres 
USSR Ch, Moscow 1952 


1d4 6 2 c4 663 003 Lb4 4e3D65 L3 0-0 
603 d5 7 0-0 27 8 Ld2 dxcs 

Keres aims to achieve equality by simplify- 
ing in the centre. This rather simplistic ap- 
proach allows White to maintain a slight lead in 
development. 8...Dbd7 fer, often followed 
by... £2d6, keeping the position relatively closed 
for the moment. 

9 $xc4 c5 10 a3 exdá 11 axb4 dxc3 12 
Lxc3(D) 








REG 
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12..De4 

Keres aims to exchange or at least displace 
the c3-bishop, but in doing so he slightly ne- 
glects the development of his queenside. I be- 
lieve that Geller exaggerates when he attaches a 
question mark to this move. 

a) Geller recommends 12...3c6 13 b5 De7 
as a possible improvement, but after 14 2.xf6 
(pursuing a more concrete aim than 14 2.b4 
$2.d5 15 b3 as indicated by Geller) 14...gxf6 15 
We2 followed by Rfdl White can combine 
threats on both wings, relying on the weakness 
of the a7-pawn and of the black kingside. 

b) 12...Dbd7 is more natural, reinforcing the 
f6-knight in order to prepare the development 
of the queen and renewing the threat to displace 
the dark-squared bishop with either ...De4 or 
.. tDd5. From a formal point of view, Black is 
on equal terms with his opponent regarding the 
stage of development. The difference will be 
made by the quality of development. White's 
pieces will be more actively placed than their 
black counterparts when the first phase of mo- 
bilization finishes. White should play 13 Fid4, 
preventing the enemy knight from jumping to 
e4 or d5. A possible continuation is 13...8c7 
(13...2.xf3 14 gxf3 Wc7 weakens the light 
squares and fails to solve Blacks problems: the 
knights get no additional squares while after 15 
Kfcl Black has problems finding a safe loca- 
tion for his queen) 14 2.e2 (White should be 
careful; after 14 E/h49! Black can activate his 
game with 14...2xf3 15 gxf3 Des 16 2e20d5 
17 8.d4 Dg6) 14...RfA8 (obviously, something 
has to be done against the dominant white 
queen; however, the straightforward 14...8.e4 
15 &3d2 es only creates additional weaknesses 
and allows White to maintain an edge with 16 
Wic4) 15 Bfcl 2.e4 (before attacking the queen, 
Black intends to cut offits pathto h4; 15.057 
loses outright to 16 E/h4, while 15...08 also 
fails to equalize after 16 $h4 $e7 17 bS with 
pressure on both wings) 16 Dd2 Df8 (D) 
(16..De5?! fails to 17 VixeS WixeS 18 Êxes 
Exd2 19 Éxa7! winning an important pawn and 
keeping a clear advantage). 

This was the position Black was aiming for. 
He drives the queen away from the centre with- 
out creating additional weaknesses with ...e5. 
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In case of 17 Wic4, he would simply exchange 
queens, considerably reducing the pressure. But 
what else can White do? A possible answer is 
given by the spectacular 17 Wixf6!? gxf6 18 
Dxe4. This is a typical situation. After logical 
play from both sides starting with 12..Dbd7, 
White's minimal advantage explodes tactically. 
The evaluation of the position will not be sig- 
nificantly changed, but its character will be en- 
tirely different now. For the moment, White 
has only two bishops for a queen, but he is 
likely to win more material in the near future. 
How should Black defend against the immedi- 
ate threat of 9)xf6+ followed by De8+, win- 
ning the queen? 

bl) 18...0d7?! is not to be recommended 
since it allows White to win material by 19 &.xf6 
Wrb8 (19..4b7 20 3 is no improvement for 
Black) 20 $.xd8 $xd8 and then consolidate his 
domination with21 Rd1 (threatening 3xd7 fol- 
lowed by Df6+) 21...42g7 22 8213 andin view 
of such threats as &)d6 or even Df6!92, Black 
has to surrender the a7-pawn as well by moving 
the rook. 

b2) 18..0)g6 seems the best way to limit the 
damage, but after 19 Oxf6+ (19 L.xf6 is less 
clear now, since after 19.. $/b8 Black will not 
be pinned any more) 19...$f8 20 Dxh7+ Bg8 
21 Df6+ Sf8 22 b5 White keeps the initiative 
with approximate material equality. 

We can conclude that White's development 
advantage was not easy to neutralize with natu- 
ral moves. As we shall see, Keres's choice was 
not significantly worse than developing the b8- 
knight. But isn't this a bit illogical? Shouldn"t 
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one aim for development first of all? And isn't 
one supposed to avoid moving the same piece 
twice before completing development? In prin- 
ciple, the answer is yes in all cases, but at the 
same time we have seen how damaging the c3- 
bishop can be for the black position. Therefore, 
one tempo of development can be considered 
an acceptable price for neutralizing it. As for 
the problems Black will be facing, their origins 
must be sought somewhere around the 8th-9th 
moves. 
13 Exd8! Exd8 14 Kfd1 (D) 
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Geller"s last few moves were aimed at em- 
phasizing Blacks incomplete development. He 
hardly had any choice, since if Black manages 
to capture on c3 he will have no problems at all. 
This is an important reference point for our 
theme of discussion. White's development ad- 
vantage is of merely one tempo (...c6 or 
.. 437) in what looks like a more or less sym- 
metrical position. However, Black will only 
manage to develop the knight ten moves later(!) 
at a point where White's advantage is practi- 
cally decisive. 

14...Xc8?! 

Keres had a difficult choice here: 

a) The most natural reaction is to develop 
the knight, but 14.006?! fails tactically: 15 b5 
and now: 

al) The immediate 15...Da5 loses a pawn to 
16 Exd8+ Exd8 17 Lixas bxaS 18 Le2!7. 

a2) 15..De7 16 Exd8+ Exd8 17 Bxa7 also 
costs Black a pawn, for which he can hardly gen- 
erate adeguate counterplay based on White's 


weak back rank, since he has similar problems 
too. 

a3) Giving up the d-file by 15...Zxdl+ 16 
Exdi De7 allows White to establish a long- 
term domination by 17 Rd7 2.5 18 &e2 Dxc3 
19 bxc3 because the attempt to drive away or 
even trap the rook with 19..9bf8 fails by one 
tempo to 20 c4 £e4 (20...42e87 21 Exe7+) 21 
Da? (as 21...4pe87 is again met by the zwischen- 
zug 22 Bxe7+). 

a4) 15..Dxc3 (hoping for 16 bxc3 Das) 16 
bxc6!! (a remarkable trick by White) 16...)xdl 
(16..Rxdl+ 17 Exdl Oxdl makes no signifi- 
cant difference after 18 cxb7 Xb8 19 $2.a6 fol- 
lowed by De5-c6 or -d7) 17 cxb7 (the a2-pawn 
has used a slightly unusual path to reach b7) 
17..Xab8 18 2.36 Oxb2 19 dá and Black 
cannot effectively prevent the threats Bcl-c8 or 
De6. 

b) The other possible development of the 
knight, 14..Dd7, is definitely safer, but also 
more passive. White has no favourable way to 
prevent the exchange on c3, but will be able to 
establish a stable domination precisely because 
of the less favourable placement of Black's 
queen's knight. For instance, 15 $&.b5 $dS 16 
iDd4 Ddf6 (the over-optimistic 16...Des loses 
material to 17 Oxe6! Dxc3 18 Dxd8 Dxdl 19 
Hxdi Exd8 20 e4) 17 3 Oxc3 18 bxc3 Rdc8 
19 e4 &b7 20 Xa3. White's minor pieces are 
more active than their black counterparts, which 
are severely restricted by the white central 
pawns. Besides, the white king has better pros- 
pects of centralization (f2-e3) than Black's. Al- 
though we cannot yet speak about an advantage 
in development, White can count on a small but 
stable advantage. 

c) 14..8xdl+ 15 Exdi &f8! (D) is probably 
the best chance to neutralize White”s initiative. 

Just as in the game, Black intends to use his 
king as an actively defending piece, thus in- 
creasing his chances for success (read more 
about this issue in Secrets of Chess Defence), 
but the significant difference is that the king 
will feel much safer in the centre after the ex- 
change of one pair of rooks. In a certain sense, 
activating the king can be considered equiva- 
lent to developing the knight, since it brings an 
important piece closer to the main events. Now: 
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cl) Keres might have rejected this variation 
because of the possible infiltration of the white 
rook along his back rank, but after 16 Zd8+ 
Ge7 17 Eh8 Axc3 18 bxc3 as Black's coun- 
terplay is unexpectedly strong, while the white 
rook is rather misplaced. 

c2) The same plan as in the game is not too 
effective now: 16 Lel Se7 17 Des f6 18 3 
fxe5 19 fxe4 Dd7 and, in spite of the slightly 
unusual central structure, Black has an entirely 
sound position. 

c3) 16 25 looks like the most dangerous 
continuation. White prevents the bishop from 
being exchanged but places it more actively 
than on el. Black should use this tempo to con- 
tinue his development with 16.../)c6, when play 
might continue 17 Rd7 £&.c8 (life is like that: 
just one move after developing the knight, Black 
retreats the bishop to its initial square; this 
switch of the queenside minor pieces not only 
has a concrete purpose, but marks a slight im- 
provement on the scale of development as well: 
one should first develop knights and only then 
the bishops) 18 Rc7 xb4 (D) (Black finally 
takes advantage of the weakness of the b-pawns; 
having an extra pawn can be of help when en- 
during strong pressure) and now: 

c31) One possibility is 19 g5 Dxgs 20 
$.d6+ &g8 21 Lxb4 but after 21...a5 22 4e7 
Des 23 2b5 Des! Black defends in time. 
Here is a first moment when the extra pawn 
proves itself useful: Black is ready to return it 
in order to simplify to a dead draw. If Whitein- 
sists with 24 £.e8, Black chases the rook away 
with 24...Da6. 





nro 





c32) 19 Dd4 (threatening f3 followed by 
2.d6+) 19...0a6 (Black has to fight with all his 
forces to prevent White from achieving optimal 
coordination; the careless 19...8.a67 allows 20 
S2xe6, when White gets all the kingside pawns 
for the bishop, setting up a mating-net around 
the black king as well; a bishop can sometimes 
act from its initial square as if it were devel- 
oped, being a long-range piece) 20 $.xa6 (this 
forced exchange slightly releases the pressure; 
unfortunately, White cannot win material with 
20 Rxc8+ xc8 21 2.xa6 due to his back-rank 
weakness: 21... Hcl+ 22 AfI Nd2) 20...2.xa6 
(Black threatens to solve his problems immedi- 
ately with 21...2c8) and then: 

c321) 21 h4 can lead to interesting compli- 
cations after 21...8c8 22 Bxa7 Ecl+ 23 &h2 
&Dxf2! (threatening a fork on g4) 24 L.d6+ &e8 
25 Exa6 Bhl+ 26 $g3 De4+ (an echo varia- 
tion, just like in studies) 27 $f3 xd6 28 Exb6 
e7 and Black is not worse. 

c322) 21 f3 (securing the back rank while 
also driving the knight back) 21.6 22 e4 (re- 
stricting the enemy minor pieces; after 22 2xf6 
gxf6 it might be White who has problems; for 
instance, 23 Nc6 Ec8 24 Exc8+ Lxc8 25 Dxa7 
LT 0r23b4?! &.d3 followed by ...a5) 22...De8 
23 Ed7 £.c8 24 Kd8 $.b7, This bishop has been 
quite active lately. White seems to have nothing 
better than taking a draw by repetition with 25 
Bd6+ Pg8 26 Lb8 BF8 27 Ld6+. 

15 2el! 

Taking advantage of the fact that the threat 
against the c4-bishop is illusory, Geller carries 
out a plan mentioned above with a whole extra 
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tempo. The bishop is only seemingly passive 
onel. Inthe near future itcan emerge via either 
b4 (after advancing the b-pawn) or g3 (after 
Des and 13). 

15..%18 

Sadly, Black is not yet ready to develop his 
knight. After 15...0Nc6 16 bS De7 (16..0b4 17 
Sxb4 Eixc4 fails to 18 Kxa7! as indicated by 
Geller) 17 &d7 &d5 18 &e2 White retains a 
clear advantage. 

16 Ed4 $e7 17 Bad (D) 
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By means of natural moves, White has de- 
fended his attacked bishop and taken firm con- 
trol of the d-file. However, the most important 
thing is that Black cannot develop his knight yet. 

17..8c7?! 

Black unhurriedly prepares 18..)d7. How- 
ever, this natural plan proves too slow. Appar- 
ently, Keres was still optimistic and hoped to 
complete his development without making any 
serious positional concessions. He probably re- 
lied on the fact that, with his King close to the 
main theatre of action, he would practically 
play with an extra piece. If so, he underesti- 
mated the dynamic potential of White's posi- 
tion (compare with the position resulting after 
the exchange of one pair of rooks in note *c” to 
Black's 19th move). Other moves: 

a) 17...f6 is also natural, but doesn”t com- 
pletely absolve Black from problems after 18 
bS (18 Des?! allows 18...Dc6 with equality) 
18..Dbd7 19 &b4+ Be8 20 2 followed by 
the transfer of the knight to c4, with a strong 
initiative for White. 






b) 17...3d6!? might pose White more prac- 
tical problems. The natural moves seem to offer 
Black reasonable chances; for instance: 

bl) 18 Exd6 Exc4 19 H6d3 (19 Des?! can 
lead to problems after 19...8e4! 20 2.03 2.45, 
trapping the rook) 19...4e4 20 Rd8 $xf3 21 
gxf3 ic 1!22 Excl dexd8 23 2.c3 f6 with com- 
plete equality. 

b2) 18 Le2 &d5 19 b5 d7 20 Abs Des 
(Black has consolidated his queenside and 
White should seek targets on the other wing) 21 
Des tre8 22 Rg4 f6 23 c6 Ec7 and Black's 
position seems to resist. 

b3) Probably bestis 18 &.xe6! fxe6 19 Eixd6 
$2.d5 20 E6xd5 exdS 21 $.c3 followed by the 
capture on either g7 or d5, when, with two 
pawns for an exchange, White is better. In the 
game, however, he will get a worse version of 
this material balance. 

18 Ges! (D) 








White continues increasing the pressure. 
Geller wrote that before moving the knight to e5 
he foresaw the exchange sacrifice that occurred 
a few moves later. Indeed, without the help of 
that tactical resource Black could not have been 
prevented from completing his development. 

18.16?! 

Could it be that Keres didn”t understand his 
opponent's intentions yet? Or did he hope that 
by forcing Geller to change the character of the 
position he would disturb the psychological 
balance of the game? 

In any case, 18..Df6 isn't a satisfactory so- 
lution; for instance, 19 f3 (alternatively, White 
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can choose another diagonal for the bishop with 
19 b5 Abd7 20 Lb4+ Des 21 3, maintaining 
strong pressure) 19...3d5 (Geller mentions only 
19..4Dbd7?!, when the bishop emerges on g3 
with great effect) 20 $:xdS! &xd5S 21 223 Dc6 
and just when Black has completed his devel- 
opment, White starts an attack on the other 
wing with 22 Kh4, when Black has problems 
with his kingside pawns and the rook at the 
same time. 

The last possibility of staying in the game 
was 18..4Dc6. True, after the simple 19 )xc6+ 
(neither 19 Kd7+ Xxd7 20 Exd7+ se8 nor 19 
fixe4 xe5 20 Bxes lxc4 is dangerous for 
Black) 19...8.xc6 20 f3 Df6 21 2.83 Kd7 22 
Exd7+ $.xd7 23 e4 White retains a stable end- 
game advantage, but the game acquires a tech- 
nical character with chances for a successful 
defence for Black. 

19 23! Dd6 (D) 

Black cannot play 19...fxe5 20 lixe4 Lxe4? 
because after 21 2.xe4 Dc6 22 b5 the zwischen- 
zug 22...Xd8 can be met by 23 Rcl winning. 





20 2.xh7! 

Geller writes that the main difficulties when 
entering the whole line are not connected with 
the calculation of variations but with the correct 
evaluation of the resulting position. Personally, 
I find the whole operation quite difficult to cal- 
culate in advance (before 18 des). 

20...fxes 

20...DbS? fails to the reply 21 )g6+ $f7 22 
Kas. 

21 Exd6 £.d5 


A familiar issue. The rook is trapped but this 
will not save Black. 
22 K6xd5 exds5 (D) 
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23 Rxd5?! 


A slight inaccuracy, which remained unpun- 
ished, however. Better is 23 £Lc3 preventing the 
infiltration by the enemy rook, when Black can- 
notdefend both his central pawns; for instance, 
23...82d6 (or 23../Dc6 24 Bxds Rag 25 Bxdg 
Dxd8 26 h4 in both cases with a similar ending 
as in the game: with two pawns for the exchange, 
a compact pawn-structure and a mighty pair of 
bishops, White is close to winning) 24 £.g8 
DT 25 Bxds. 

23..Jc1 24 fl Dc6 25 sre2 

According to Geller, 25 b5?! is premature in 
view of the zwischenzug 25.. S2e6. 

25..Xd8?! 

After this new inaccuracy Black practically 
loses by force. The position resulting after the 
forced variation 25...&h8 26 2.e4 We6 27 2.3 
Ec2+ 28 &xc2 Srxd5 29 b5 De7 30 h3 still fa- 
vours White, but Black can hope for a success- 
ful defence, because of his active king position. 
Another possible improvement over the game 
is 25...8e6 26 2.4 Éd8, again with chances to 
survive. 

26 Exd8 Dxd8 27 2.03 (D) 

With his completely uncoordinated forces, 
Black cannot defend his weak e5- and g7-pawns. 

27..$e628 L.g8+ $d6 

28...º4f5 is hardly an improvement because 
of 29 £d5, dominating the knight and threaten- 
ing e4+ followed by f4 in case of ..Bf6or, if 
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the pawns with g4+ and f4. 

29 4! exf4 30 exf4 De6 31 Les+ crds 32 
Lxg7 

Once this third pawn has fallen, the rest is 
easy. 


32.808 33 Lxe6+ Sxe6 34 DI Red 35 
2.e3 bas 36 h4 a5 37 bxas Exc3+ 

Nice, but not sufficient. 

38 bxc3 bxa5 39 h5 

39 «e3 is entirely playable, but Geller pre- 
fers an elegant way. 

39...12e6 

In a pawn-race, White would win the newly- 
bom black queen with c4+. 

40 be3 1-0 

Let us recap the colourful events from this 
game. Premature action in the centre left Black 
slightly behind in development. He could have 
cured this problem at several moments, but usu- 
ally at the cost of a positional concession of 
some sort. Looking at it from White's point of 
view, this would mean converting a basically 
temporary advantage into something of a per- 
manent character. Keres also seems to have 
missed a more or less safe path to equality im- 
mediately after the exchange of queens. With 
the passage of time (moves), each new possibil- 
ity of developing the last piece involved a con- 
cession of an ever higher degree. This strongly 
suggests that development should be a high- 
priority task. Finally, the accumulating tension 
exploded in White's favour. The consequences 
were quite disastrous for Black. When things 
calmed down, psychology suddenly interfered 


and Geller committed a far from obvious inac- 
curacy, possibly as a result of premature relax- 
ation. However, Keres failed to take advantage 
of the chance. He was perhaps impressed by 
Geller"s previous play and considered that the 
game was practically over. 


Now that we have made some concrete in- 
vestigations into the main subject of this chap- 
ter, the time has come to make some general 
considerations. 

In spite of what has been written starting 
from Steinitz, my personal feeling is that an ad- 
vantage in development is one of the most sta- 
ble forms of advantage that one can count on in 
chess. “How come?” the reader will ask. “Hasn't 
a positional factor such as a backward and iso- 
lated pawn a longer-lasting character?” There 
are several comments to be made on this natural 
question. First of all, a pawn weakness has a 
relative character. In some endings it may have 
a decisive influence over the outcome of the 
fight, but in others it may not. In the middle- 
game it all depends on piece activity. If one of 
the sides is better mobilized for the ensuing 
fight, a “stable' pawn weakness might com- 
pletely lose its relevance. True, if the attack is 
not carried out correctly, the weakness could 
count after eventual simplifications, but this 
has more to do with subjective human nature 
than with the objective truth. To me, an advan- 
tage in development is quite simple from an ab- 
stract point of view. If one player is two tempi 
ahead, how could the opponent draw level on 
this territory, since each side is allowed to move 
only once in a row? 

Let us look at the problem from a practical 
point of view. If all the other things are equal, 
the weakness of a pawn can lead, in the worst 
case, to its loss after a certain number of moves. 
However, this doesn't guarantee a win in all 
cases either. Besides, on the way to winning the 
pawn, the active side can “be given the chance” 
to allow unexpected counterplay or other forms 
of compensation. 

What are the practical chances of a player 
who has fallen behind in development? The 
optimistic version is that the opponent's play 
lacks energy and resolution and the position 
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evolves towards equality. However, the other 
extreme is quite scary: for the defenderit is suf- 
ficient to make just one more mistake (not nec- 
essarily an obvious one) and it would all come 
to an end immediately. 

Personally, if I was asked which were the 
most difficult games from my entire career, I 
would mention those where I had to fight against 
the opponent's development advantage. The 
most depressing thing in such situations is that 
you have to fight against the objective truth of 
the position! At the same time, I am especially 
proud of those games which I managed to save 
by posing the opponent practical problems, ap- 
parently the only way out of trouble in such 
cases. 

Here is a relatively recent example from a 
highly memorable match for the Romanian 
team. Armenia had just managed to hold Russia 
2-2 and seemed to be inexcellentform. We had 
little doubt about the fact that our opponents 
would try to take revenge from their defeat 
against us by 21/2-1!/2 from the Moscow Olym- 
piad. 


Lputian — Marin 
Olympiad, Bled 2002 


1 d4 Df6 2 DP3 e6 3 c4 c5 4 d5 dó 5 Dc3 exds 
6 cxd5 g6 

Partly by superstition, I repeated the opening 
that brought success to me and my team in 
Moscow, even though the opponent was differ- 
ent. 

78146 8Dd2 DS 9 a4 Dh5 10 2e3b4 11 
Dee4 

I didn't really expect this variation (Lputian 
had played 8 a4 just a few rounds earlier) and 
for some reason completely forgot which con- 
tinuation I had studied years earlier in this posi- 
tion. After some thought, I decided to drive the 
irritating Knight away from the centre: 

11..52!(D) 

In fact, this is a significant mistake. I was 
right to identify the e4-knight as the main en- 
emy, but I shouldn'"t have neglected my devel- 
opment! I should have pursued my aim with 
11../0d7 12 De4 QDdf6, when after 13 Dxf6+ 
“Dxf6 the position is satisfactory for Black. He 
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will soon exchange the c4-knight with either 
...a5 and ...2.a6xc4 or (in case White plays a5) 
with ...$d7-b5. 
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However, what could be wrong with the text- 
move? Once the knight moves away, Black will 
continue his development, right? 

12 g4!(D) 

When this surprising move was played, 1 
suddenly had the sensation of déjá vu. 1 was 
pretty sure that I was not the first Romanian 
player who got tricked like this by an Armenian 
opponent, and, indeed, I later found out that this 
theme was seen in an older game A.Petrosian- 
O.Foisor, Moscow 1987. True, it all happened 
one move earlier. Instead of 10...b4 Foisor 
played 10...5, threatening ...f4andthen 11 g4! 
had a similar effect as in my game. 

While considering my previous move I in- 
stinctively felt that it could be risky, but the 
only idea I could see for White was 12 $.g5! (it 
is easy to establish that if White moves his 
knight, 12...14 is quite unpleasant) 12...$e7 13 
tDxd6+ (13 $.xe7 is completely inoffensive; af- 
ter 13.. Wixe7 14 3g3 6 Black has a pleasant 
position) 13... EYxd6 14 2Nc4, when Irightly con- 
sidered that Black is no worse after something 
like 14...8/d8 15 Lxe7 Wxe7 16Db6 L.b7 17 d6 
Ee6 18 Ecl Dd7 19 Gxa8 Lxa8. What does 
White actually achieve with 12 g4? Instead of 
losing time to save his minor pieces, he delivers 
a counter-blow, aimed at reducing Black's influ- 
ence over the centre and providing the g2-square 
for the bishop and, what is of essential impor- 
tance, making further development possible. 
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12...fxg4 

Confronted with unexpected problems, I de- 
cided to grab a pawn as compensation. The al- 
ternative wasn't too appealing either: 12...fxe4 
13 gxh5 LES 14 Lg2 887 15 Ded 0-0 16 Eid 
and Blackºs position contains too many weak- 
nesses. I had the feeling that this would be ex- 
actly the kind of position that suited Lputian's 
technical style of play. 

13 De4 

White's minor pieces dominate the centre. 
He is two whole tempi ahead in development 
and, what is even worse for Black, the most nat- 
ural ways to continue his own development 
(...2.g7 or ..Dd7) are denied because of the 
weakness of the dó-pawn. Under such circum- 
stances, the main danger is that the difference 
in development will increase. 

13...2e7 

Not the kind of move one is proud to play in 
the Benoni. Later I found out that ECO recom- 
mends 13...8€5 14 8.5 Wc7 (a sad necessity, 
as 14...82e77 loses outright to 15 Nexd6+) and 
now gives 15 Hid2 f7 (15...8:xe4 only leads 
to an unfavourable exchange after 16 Ere3) 16 
2.82 DAT, when Black somehow manages to 
complete his development. However, 1 believe 
that 15 Erd3! (D) is much stronger, placing sev- 
eral important light squares under control. 

The main positional threat is to undermine 
the black kingside with a move typical for the 
Benko Gambit, namely h3. Black has a difficult 
defensive task: 

a) 15..$f7 16h3! g3!? (aiming to avoid the 
opening of the kingside; 16...gxh3?! only helps 
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White develop his initiative with 17 2.xh3) 17 
fxg3 Lxe4 18 Eixe4 Sg7 19 g4 and Black is 
under serious pressure. 

b) 15...h6 (this move fails to win time be- 
cause of White's accurate answer) 16 $$e3! &f7 
17 &f4 $.xe4 (the relatively best way to release 
the pressure against the d6-pawn; the slightly 
cooperative 17...Dxf4 18 Wixf4 led to a clear 
advantage for White in Dementiev-Minasian, 
Armenia 1983) 18 Wxe4 $g7 19 e3 (the first 
wave of attack has been parried, but now 23 
comes as an additional threat) 19...Df6!7 (once 
again, 19...Dxf4 allows the white queen to 
dominate the kingside after 20 Wlxf4 h5 21 h3!, 
when the weakness of the g6-pawn will soon 
tell) and now, rather than the active but not en- 
tirely clear 20 We6, the safest continuation of 
the attack might be 20 Wg2!? Dbd7 21 h3, 
when Black is under serious attack with no 
chances for counterplay. 

c) 15..ºDd7 is to a certain extent the most 
natural move, continuing development. Its main 
drawback is that it cuts the queen off from the 
kingside; for instance, 16 h3! g3 (once again, 
this move is the best practical chance; Black is 
helpless after 16...gxh37 17 &xh3 2.xh3 for 
17../Dg7 18 2.44) 18 $hxh3) 17 fxg3 h6 18 g4 
hxg5 19 gxf5 gxt5 20 DxgS Dg7 21 2.g2 and 
although Black has somehow managed to get 
out of the opening alive, the weakness of the 
light squares on both wings makes his position 
critical, 

This last variation is a clear illustration of 
how significant the concession of placing the 
queen on c7 (as an answer to £.g5) can be, by 
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leaving the kingside without suf ficient defence. 
Therefore, my aim to prevent 14 £g5 was en- 
tirely natural. And since I could do it by devel- 
oping a piece (13...8.e7) 1 didn't hesitate too 
much. However, thismovehas theserious draw- 
back of cutting the communication between the 
wings. To keep White's initiative within bear- 
able limits, Black should have formed a long- 
term plan as follows: 

1) prevent &.g5 while also keeping the op- 
tion of developing the bishop to g7; 

2) put pressure on the e4-knight with ....£2.£5 
and eventually exchange it in order to release 
the pressure against the d6-pawn; 

3) develop his queenside pieces by means of 
.&a7-e7 and ..Dd7. 

This abstract plan could have led him to play 
the slightly strange-looking move 13...h6!7(D). 
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This has never been played in practice, and 1 
can easily understand that. Black is far behind 
in development and the first thing he does is ad- 
vance a modest pawn? Is this logical? From a 
certain perspective itis. This is just one of those 
cases where useful pawn moves can be regarded 
as developing moves (a situation we have al- 
ready discussed briefly). Obviously, in order to 
justify such a move, I should give some further 
variations. 

a) The immediate 14 h3 is premature in view 
of 14...8f5!, when White has no favourable 
way of defending his knight since 15 £.g2 al- 
lows 15...gxh3, while after 15 Wid3 Black's 
control over the g5-square makes the simple 
15...Df6 possible. 
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b) 14 £g2 (preparing h3) 14...8.f5 (pre- 
venting h3 for one more move and preparing 
.. Ba7-e7) 15 Wd2 (D). 
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What can Black do now? White threatens 
2 f4, in order to increase the pressure against 
the dó-pawn. Once again, it looks as if the natu- 
ral development of the black pieces is hindered. 

bl) For instance, 15...Df6 is strongly met 
with 16 23g3, when, partly as a consequence of 
«h6, the kingside light squares are hopelessly 
weak; for instance, 16...2.c8 17 Ed3 Bg8 18h3 
with a strong initiative. 

b2) Preparing to defend the d6-pawn with 
15...a5 leaves the rook out of play on a6 after 16 
24 Ha6 17 Wre3 Dxf4 18 Pixt4 2.e7, when the 
thematic break 19 h3 poses Black unsolvable 
problems. 

b3) The generally desirable inclusion of the 
rook into the defence starting with 15..8a7 
also fails to release the pressure after 16 214 
Lxe4 17 Lxe4 Wf6 18 L2e3 with the unpleas- 
ant threats Wd3 or Égl. 

Does this all mean that 13...h6 was just an 
unhappy experiment? Not entirely. Black should 
rely again on concrete thinking. Since 2f4 is 
such an unpleasant threat, he should physically 
prevent it. Once again, just as two moves ear- 
lier, this can be achieved with a pawn move: 

b4) 15...g5!?. Indeed, if you had the strength 
to play 13...h6, this second extravagance is eas- 
ier to accept. Black not only removes the pawn 
from the vulnerable gó-square, but, what is 
more important, severely restricts the white 
pieces, so nicely grouped in the centre. We can 
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notice that the e3-bishop has no moves avail- 
able, with the exception of the sacrifices on c5 
or g5, which are obviously premature at pres- 
ent. Therefore, White should probably play 16 
Ec2, which is not really a loss of time, but 
rather a change of plans given the new circum- 
stances. Because the f5-bishop lacks defence, 
Dexd6+ becomes a threat now. Play may con- 
tinue 16...8.h7 17 a5 (a half-waiting move, cre- 
ating a possible outpost for the knighton b6 and 
making a check on a4 possible; the immediate 
17 h3 is not too dangerous because of 17...g3) 
17.06 18 h3 gxh3 19 Hxh3 $f7 20 Bel 
(here we can see the merits of ...h6 and ...g5: 
White has to look for new horizons for his 
bishop) 20...Xa721 b3 g4 (depriving the enemy 
rook of the f3-square, in view of the ever- 
growing pressure against the f6-pawn after the 
expected 2.b2) 22 Rg3 Xd7 (over-protecting 
the dó-pawn to make ...$.g7 possible) 23 &.b2 
$.g7 24 0-0-0 and now Black can generate 
mass simplifications with 24...2.xe4 25 2xe4 
Dxe4 26 Vixe4 Lxb2+ 27 Srxb2, when after 
27.. WYf6+ 28 bl h5 White definitely has 
compensation forthe pawn, but Black is still in 
the game. 

Although this sample line doesn't exhaust 
the position, I want to highlight an important 
point. Black's concrete approach had a solid 
abstract basis. By severely restricting the e3- 
bishop he actually transformed this piece into 
an undeveloped one! If White has nothing better 
than to lose time repositioning his bishop, then 
Black shouldn't really be sorry about the tempi 
invested in advancing his h- and g-pawns. At 
the same time, the main achievement compared 
to the game is that he maintained the flexibility 
of his position, with a fair chance to develop his 
pieces in the most natural way. 

14 &.h6 

White's desire to prevent Black from cas- 
tling is understandable, but 14 2.2 is entirely 
possible as well since 14...0-0 allows 15 Dxcs!, 
based on the exposed position of the black 
queen's rook; for instance, 15../Df4 16 &xf4 
Exf4 17 De6 Lxe6 18 dxe6 Ra7 19 De3. 
Therefore, instead of castling Black should 
transpose to the game with 14...Xa7 15 2.h6. 

14..Ka7!? 
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Iremember that around this moment I didn't 
havea clear view of how I could getoutoftrou- 
ble and was happy to find this move, useful in 
all situations, thus delaying the moment for 
more concrete decisions for one more move. In- 
deed, Black has to play ...Ja7 sooner or later 
anyway. Refraining from it could lead to big 
problems; for instance, 14...8.£5 15 E/d3! (even 
stronger than 15 Dg3, which I gave in my notes 
for Informator) 15...$f7 16 h3! g3 (as usual, 
16...gxh3? is bad in view of 17 2.xh3) 17 fxg3 
Lxe4 18 Fixes Dxg3 19 Web+ She8 20 Lf4! 
“DS (forced, in order to defend the d6-pawn) 
21 0-0-0 Bid7 22 Wixd7+ DxdT. It seems that 
Black has almost completed his development, 
but after 23 e4 it becomes obvious that his 
whole set-up is rather artificial. 

15 2.g2 215 (D) 





16Dg3?! 

For some reason, during the game I was con- 
stantly concerned about the possibility of this 
knight retreat, completely failing to foresee the 
dangers connected with the queen”s develop- 
ment to d3. After thorough analysis, 1 believe 
that 16 Eid3!? might have posed Black more 
problems than the text-move. There is little 
wonder about it: instead of moving an already 
developed (and excellently placed) piece, White 
brings his queen into play. Then: 

a) The natural 16.067! allows a strong 
white initiative in the centre after 17 Dxf6+ 
2xf6 18 e4. Black can try to stabilize his posi- 
tion by means of an exchange sacrifice after 
18...He7 19 0-0-0 2.08 20 Eg3 Be5 but White 
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is not forced to accept it at once, but can con- 
tinue his general plan with 21 h3!, undermining 
the g4-pawn and thus making f 4 possible soon. 

b) Ihave tried to make the extravagant idea 
16...92d7 (planning to escape with the King to 
the other wing) work, but then, after 17 h3! 
£3!?, White can change his intentions regarding 
the placement of his own king as well with 18 
0-0 (avoiding the trap 18 fxg37 Dxg3 19 Wxg37 
$.h4). The main idea is that Black has managed 
to avoid the opening of the h-file, but has made 
the f-file available for the enemy rooks. After 
the virtually forced 18...gxf2+ 19 Rxf2 Sc7 
White can crown his huge development advan- 
tage by tactical means: 20 Xxf5! gxfS 21 Oxcs! 
dxc5 22 Wxf5, when in spite of Black's extra 
rook, his uncoordinated pieces are helpless 
against White's well-organized attack. For in- 
stance, 22..Dd7 (after 22...Xg8 23 WixhS $.g5 
Black's g5-bishop fails to keep the white queen 
cut off from the queenside because of 24 d6+ 
sc8 25 h4!, when the bishop cannot move be- 
cause of the deadly check on c5) 23 Wxh5 Wes 
24 844+ sbd8 (the King has problems finding 
safe squares; after 24...c8 25 Wrf3 Rr8 26 as 
the threat of )b6+ is pretty annoying) 25 Wf3 
Éf8 26 Das and White's attack continues with 
approximate material equality. 

e) Black's relatively best chance might be 
16...8.f8 opening the rook's access to the king- 
side. The tactical justification for exchanging 
one of the defenders of the d6-pawn is that after 
17 Lxf8 Soxf8 18 Oexd6 Black has 18... 8xd6 
19 Dxd6 8 xd3 20 exd3 Aa with a satisfactory 
position. Therefore, White should refrain from 
capturing the d6-pawn. Play may continue 17 
We3 2xe4 18 4.xe4 Ke7!? (D) (only this move 
offers Black chances to survive; in case of a neu- 
tral move such as 18...%f7 White gets a strong 
attack with 19 h3!; for instance, 19...8.xh6 20 
Wixh6 g3 21 fxg3 $g8 22 25! with a terrible 
position for Black). Now: 

cl) Black has set a positional trap: the 
tempting 19 £.g5 allows Black to complete his 
development in a satisfactory way, based on his 
excellent control of the dark squares: 19...8.87 
20 £xe7 Erxe721 Rel (after 21 Dxd6+ Fxd6 
22 &xg6++<trd8 23 4.xh5 &xb2, Blacks queen- 
side pawns could prove dangerous) 21...£2.d4 
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22 Wh6 4.87 23 Wid2 (in order to avoid an im- 
mediate draw, White has to place his queen 
more passively) 23...0-0 24 &d3 (24 Exg4 
gives Black tactical chances after 24..Df6 25 
Vrgs Wrf7) 24.. Wh4 25 0-0-0Df417 26 Bb (or 
26 “Dxd6 Dh3 with an initiative for Black) 
26..Wixf2 27 Dxd6 Exh2 with a highly un- 
clear situation. White's central pawns are not 
easy to advance, because of the absence of 
Wihite's dark-squared bishop. 

c2) Instead of *winning' the exchange, White 
should increase his pressure against the d6- 
pawn with 19 $.€417Dxf4 20 Fixf4, when after 
the virtually forced 20...8f7 he can win the sac- 
rificed pawn back with 21 Wxg4, at the same 
time unblocking his central pawns. True, after 
21...8.g7 Blacks position might look entirely 
playable, since an immediate attack with 22 
We6+ Re7 23 &)xd6+? leads to disaster after 
23...º»f8. Instead of such premature action, 
White can launch a positional attack with 22 
h4! followed by h5, when the presence of oppo- 
site-coloured bishops only increases the dangers 
for Black. In fact, he faces a difficult choice. 
Castling directly under the forthcoming fire is 
not too appealing, but 22...E/f6 23 Wic8+ sbe7 
24 Wb7+ (Dd7 25 f3 leaves the queenside vul- 
nerable, when the white a-pawn is a dangerous 
candidate for promotion. 

16.Dxg3?! 

This natural move justifies White's idea. 
Clearly, I understood that opening the h-file is 
an important concession, but was even more 
afraid of the positional threats &)xh5 and 
“Dxf5, weakening my structure. The way Iseeit 
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now, I should have refrained from capturing on 
£3 on principle and continued 16...82f8!7 in- 
stead, aiming to get castled somehow. Then the 
zwischenzug 17 Dxf5 looks premature since 
17...gxf5 18 Wid2 Wif6 19 L.g5 Wg6! defends: 
20 Eg1 &f721h3f40r 20h3 g3!, with compli- 
cated play in both cases. White doesn't have 
time for 17 &)xhs either, since 17...8.xhó gives 
Black an excellent position. White's most logi- 
cal answer is 17 Wid2 (D), and now: 
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a) 17..MWf6 18 $.g5! Erd4 (there is no better 
square) 19 Wxd4 exd4 20 OxhS gxh5 21 Lf6 
Kg8 22 $.xd4 Àc7 23 Rcl gives White a signif- 
icant positional advantage. 

b) The positional threat of )xh5 is quite 
real, as can be seen from the variation 17...Xf7 
18 e4 2c8 19 Oxh5 gxh5, when once again 
White plays 20 0-0! and initiates active opera- 
tions along the f-file; for instance, 20..8Wf6 21 
Lxf8 Khxf8 22141 gx(323 Exf3 We7 24 Rxt7 
Kxf7 25 es with a strong initiative. 

c) 17...4xh6! (this move looks like a con- 
cession, since it allows the enemy queen to 
occupy an active position; however, there are 
several good points behind this continuation: 
first of all, it eliminates the h6-bishop, which 
might otherwise come back into play, as we 
saw in line 'a') 18 Wxh6 Dg7!. This is the 
point: Black refrains from capturing on g3 and 
avoids O)xh5. White should now hurry to open 
the h-file with 19h3 gxh3 20 2.xh3 (D). Then: 

cl) 20...0-07! is too provocative and is se- 
verely punished by 21 2.g4! De8 22 &.xf5 gxt5 
23 Dhs5 with a decisive attack. 
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c2) After 20...8xh3 21 Exh3 Ee7 White 
can give his opponent difficult problems by 22 
Xh4!; for instance, 22...%d8 23 Re4 Wr6 24 
Hf4 Vre7 25 De4 DS, when, just as in note *b” 
to White's 16th move, the double sacrifice on 
f5 and c5, 26 Bxf5! gxf5 27 Oxcs!, leaves 
White with an overwhelming advantage since 
27...dxc5?! loses one of the rooks: 28 Wb6+ 
Wic7 29 WfG+. 

c3) The accurate 20...8f7! 21 Oxtfs Oxts5 
22 &xt5 Mxf5 23 Wrg7 Bff8 more or less main- 
tains the balance. Although White's position 
looks promising, it is not easy to prove any con- 
crete advantage. Winning the pawn back with 
24 Bxh7 Exh7 25 Exh7 allows Black to com- 
plete his development by 25.. Wf626 Wh2 ded7 
followed by ...$2c7 and ..Nd7, with an accept- 
able position. White can play more actively 
with 24 Eh3 Wd7 25 Ke3+ Sd8 26 Erh6 (once 
again, winning the pawn back relieves the ten- 
sion after 26 Exd7+ Dxd7 27 Dxd6 h5, with 
counterplay for Black) but after 26...Xe8! 27 
Ze6! Rxe6 28 dxe6 Eixe6 29 Dxd6 Ad7 30 
0-0-0 Rf8 31 Wxh7 b3! Black has adequate 
counterplay in view of the exposed position of 
the white king. 

17 hxg3 248 (D) 

18e4?! 

This tempting move is in fact a significant 
inaccuracy. Its main drawback is that it drives 
the bishop away from its active but unstable po- 
sition too soon. Indeed, an important element in 
Blacks plan is to develop his knight, but for the 
time being ...Dd7 is impossible because of e4, 
winning the bishop. After the bishop is forced 
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to retreat to c8, 
principle. 

The immediate 18 Ed2 is stronger, because 
itenables White both to capture on h6 with his 
queen and to castle queenside. Black then has 
major problems completing his development: 

a) After 18...Xf7 White can advance his e- 
pawn: 19 e4 2.8 20 0-0-0 2.xh6 21 Elxh6 Wt6 
22 Khf1 &hf8 and now the double pawn break 
2314 gxf3 24 e5! dxe5 25 Kixf3 clarifies the po- 
sition in White's favour. 

b) 18...2xh6 19 Wxh6 (planning 0-0-0 fol- 
lowed by e4-e5) 19..Re7 (hoping to prevent 
White from castling) 20 0-0-0! (White"s devel- 
opment advantage is too big for him to need to 
care about a detail such as the e2-pawn; instead, 
the more cautious 20 &f1 is unconvincing after 
20...b3!?, preventing the consolidation of the 
white knight — the forced tactical operation 21 
e4 &xe4 22 Bxe4 Exed 23 Vixg6+ hxg6 24 
Rxh8+ Sd7 25 Bxd8+ Srxd8 26 Dxd6 leads to 
approximate equality after 26...Xb4 followed 
by ..3d7) 20...2xe2 (there is no way back, as 
the threat of e4 is too strong; half-measures 
such as 20...8e47 do not work out well: 21 3 
LIS 22 e4 gxf3 23 Lxf3 Lxed 24 Lxed Exe4 
25 Édel with a decisive attack) 21 Rdel! Re7 
(the only way to slow down White's attack, 
which would get dangerous contours after the 
more cooperative 21... Exel+ 22 Exel+$f723 
Le4! 20824 2 xg6+! hxg6 25 Wf4+ followed 
by 9)xd6 with a decisive advantage) and now 
22 Wg7 or 22 Ée3!? gives Black a lot of trouble 
because of his poor development. 

18...2.xh6?! 


..d7 becomes possible in 
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The reader must have noticed the high den- 
sity of “dubious move” awards in this phase of 
the game. This is a clear illustration of the prac- 
tical difficulties faced by both players in this 
type of position, something I warned about ear- 
lier. 

By capturing on hó, I wanted to change the 
course of the game. I knew that the presence of 
opposite-coloured bishops generally favours 
the attacking side, but I had secret hopes of 
turning the game around and grabbing the ini- 
tiative myself. Although this was what actually 
happened in the game after further inaccuracies 
on Lputian's part, the modest bishop retreat 
18...8.c8!? (D) is better, in accordance with the 
comment on 18 e4. 
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The problem is that, facing the danger of the 
position being stabilized with ...)d7, White 
will have to play es at an earlier stage than he 
would like. Here are some possible continua- 
tions: 

a) 19 id? &xh6 20 Eixh6 Ef6 (intending 
..£Dd7) and now or never White has to embark 
on unclear complications with 21 eS dxe5 22 
0-0-0 (the threat against the g6-pawn created 
with 22 £e4 can be parried by 22...Xg7 23 
Dd6+ e7 with a totally unclear situation) 
22.85 23 OxeS Rg7 followed by ...0-0 with 
a defensible position. 

b) 19 &xf8 Exf8 20 WeZ Wf6 and now 21 
e5 is again more or less forced, but it doesn't 
guarantee a clear advantage either; for instance, 
21...dxeS 22 d6!? (threatening AxeS by deny- 
ing the rook access to e7; if 22 0-0-0 then 
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22..af7 planning ..Ad7 or, in some cases, 
..Nyxf2) 22...e4!? (a remarkable move, aimed 
at spoiling White's coordination by preventing 
the most desirable form of winning the e-pawn, 
namely “DxeS) 23 £.xe4 (in case of 23 Fixe4+ 
sd8 24 0-0-0 Black wins time to develop with 
24... N4g5+, when after 25 Ed2 Re8 26 $d3 Kf7 
White has sufficient compensation for the pawn, 
but possibly no more than that) 23...42d8! and it 
appears that the d6-pawn offers reliable protec- 
tion to the black king after 24 0-0-0 Ke8 or 24 
De3 L.e6. 

c) Against the thematic 19 .$.f4, aimed at 
keeping the d6-pawn under pressure, Black 
should react with 19...g5! 20 $e3 and now 
20...8g71? looks best: the rook is transferred to 
the kingside in order to prepare... )d7(-e5). The 
reason why the g7-square should be preferred 
to the more natural f7 becomes obvious after 21 
e5 dxe5 22 &xes (if 22 d6 then 22...8.e6, im- 
mediately undermining the d6-pawn), when the 
rook is not attacked and Black can continue 
with 22...8.d6. True, White has ample compen- 
sation for the pawn after 23 c4 (less danger- 
ous for Black is 23 Oxg4 h5) 23...0-0 24 Be4 
but Black is well coordinated and can hope for a 
successful defence. 

We now return to 18...2.xh6?! (D): 
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19 exf5! 

An important moment. White finally converts 
his development advantage into something of a 
more palpable nature: an attacking position 
with opposite-coloured bishops. However, I be- 
lieve that precisely this small achievement is 
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the main cause of Lputian”s further inaccura- 
cies, which lead him to the edge of the preci- 
pice. Once he reached a well-established form 
of advantage (an attack with opposite-coloured 
bishops is one of the best things a former pupil 
of the Soviet School could dream of) he might 
have forgotten that the position hadn't yet lost 
its dynamic character and that the game could 
turn around at any moment. The presence of 
opposite-coloured bishops is something of a 
stable character, but the possession of the ini- 
tiative isn't. 

Anyway, after the more neutral 19 Zxh6 
Black can coordinate his pieces to some extent 
with 19...8e7, and can even gain the initiative if 
White does not respond vigorously: 

a) 20 We27! 0-0 21 0-0-0 Kfe8, and the 
pressure against the e4-pawn forces White to 
release the blockade of the c4-pawn with 22 
“Dd2 but then 22...04! 23 Edhl c3 leads to an 
advantage for Black. Remarkably, the knight 
hasn't been developed yet, but the activity dis- 
played by the other pieces is sufficient to com- 
pensate for this. 

b) 20 $d3 aims to meet 20...0-0 with 21 
De3, getting rid of the unpleasant pin along 
the e-file. However, this is also unsatisfactory 
because Black can simply transfer play to the 
f-file by 21...8208 22 Kh2 Kef7 23 S.f1 Rf3, 
soon followed by ...2)d7-e5, with a dream po- 
sition. 

c) Thus White is practically forced to enter 
unclear complications with 20 e5 dxe5 21 d6 
Ef7 22 Ads Bf6 23 We2 Dd7 24 as hrs. 
White certainly has an attractive position, but 
Black's two extra pawns are reliable compensa- 
tion for his positional drawbacks. 

19...8.87 20 Eixg4 (D) 

20...0-01? 

Black castles directly into fire. I cannot call 
this a brave decision, since the evacuation of the 
king to the other wing would have meant allow- 
ing White complete success on the kingside. 
For instance, after 20...gxf5 the most accurate 
continuation is 21 Wh5+! Bd7 (if 21...2f7 then 
22 0-0-0 with an overwhelming advantage) 22 
Wixt5+ c7 23 Exh7 and Black will not be able 
to stop the white connected pawns and defend 
his king at the same time. 
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Inserting 20...Xe7+ can transpose to the game 
if after 21 Sofl Black castles. Other moves are 
far less appealing: 21...gxf5 (21... $d7 allows 
the small combination 22 Rxh7!? Rxh7 23 
Wixg6+ f8 24 16 Lxf6 25 Wixt6+ Srg8 26 
&Dxd6 with a decisive advantage) 22 Wixt5 Rf8 
(or 22.847? 23 We6+ winning the dó-pawn; 
22..Nd7 fails to prevent 23 8xh7!? because af- 
ter 23... 4yxf5 24 Kxh8+ the only way to avoid 
the fork on dó is 24..$2d7, allowing 25 2h3 
with a material and positional advantage for 
White) 23 Erd3 $.d4 (this attempt for counter- 
play fails easily, since Black does not have 
enough forces to sustain the bishop; anyway, in 
case of 23...º4%2d7 24 Exh7 he has no compensa- 
tion for his material and positional disadvan- 
tage) 24 14 Wc7. Black has managed to maintain 
the material balance but after 25 Rel! Bxel+ 
26 &xel Bf7 27 Eh6 the b8-knight is a mere 
spectator of the disaster. 

We retum to 20...0-0!? (D): 
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21 fxg6 Re7+ 22 Sfl 

So far, Lputian follows the right track. The 
king will be safe on fl, while 22 e3?! unnec- 
essarily surrenders the b2-pawn to 22...2xb2 
(in my previously published comments, I sug- 
gested 22... 8.4 “with compensation” but after 
23 &.e4 Wd7 24 g7! Black is in trouble). 

22.82.94 2314047 (D) 
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The transitory phase initiated with White's 
19th move comes to an end. The conversion of 
the development advantage into a minimal ma- 
terial advantage and chances for an attack is 
complete. The most important point of tension 
is the g6-square. For the moment, for neither 
side is it favourable to release this tension. 

24 Kel 

24 Kxh7?! is bad because of 24...f6!, but 
24 Kh6!? is an equally effective way to keep 
Black's king under fire; for instance, 24..016 
(the spectacular 24...0e5 only helps White 
consolidate his advantage after 25 Axes Lxes 
(25...dxe5? loses to 26 d6) 26 Rel &xb2 27 
Re6) 25 Efh4 and the pressure against the black 
king becomes threatening. 

24.06 (D) 

Just as in the previous note, 24... Des?! 
“forces' White to get a stable advantage with 25 
“Dxes! (similarly to the game, the capture on h7 
with 25 gxh7++? is premature; after 25...&h8 
26 Dxe5 dxeS the position is more or less 
equal, since my initial recommendation for 
Informator, 27 €5, leads to a more pleasant posi- 
tion for Black after 27...Xg7 — White's pawns 
are safely blockaded and the black bishop is 
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obviously more active than its white counter- 
part) 25...dxe5 26 &e4! Rg7 (Black has to 
block the g7-square since 26...exf47 loses to 27 
g7!)27 Éxh7 andafter the exchange of one pair 
ofrooks, the black king will feelrather unsafe. 
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25 gxh7++? 

A remarkable moment. White wins a pawn 
with check but lets his entire advantage slip 
away. The main issue is that the king will find a 
very comfortable shelter on h8, thus allowing 
Black to coordinate all his remaining pieces to 
create powerful counterplay. This must have 
been the concrete manifestation of the psycho- 
logical nuances described above. Starting with 
the 12th move, Lputian had been playing under 
the permanent pressure of losing his “volatile” 
advantage. 13 moves later, he couldn't stand 
this tension any more and decided to settle for 
the most reliable form of superiority, a material 
advantage. Instead of this excusable but never- 
theless serious mistake, he should have slowly 
increased his pressure. 

During the game I was concerned about 25 
Wgs!?, which gives White a long-term posi- 
tional advantage in the endgame after, for in- 
stance, 25...Jixel+ 26 txel We8+ 27 dd? 
Hixg6 28 Fixg6+ hxg6 29 Dxd6 2.xb2 30 Gc2. 
Blacks queenside pawns are safely blockaded 
while the d-pawn is quite dangerous and Black's 
light squares are seriously weakened. 

25 Wyf51!7 seems even stronger, keeping an 
eye on the e6-square. For instance, 25...Xxel+ 
(if 25...60d7 then simply 26 Erh3, while against 
25..g7 White increases his pressure with 26 
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Kh6!) 26 &xel Ee8+ (relatively best; in case 
of 26... Ze8+ 27 &dl We] 28 gxh7+ &h8 29 
23 Black has absolutely no counterplay, while 
the slow advance of the g-pawn should seri- 
ously worry him) 27 Ee6+ Wixe6+ 28 dxe6 
hxg6 29 Dxd6 Kd8 30 Df7 Reg 31 Kh8+ $g7 
32 Éxe8 &Nxe8 33 b3 and White's endgame ad- 
vantage seems a bit more palpable than in the 
previous variation. 
25...$h8 (D) 
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26 “dt 

Now that he has reached a dead-end on the 
kingside, White has to think about defence. Af- 
ter all, his rooks are not connected yet, several 
dark squares are weak, while the g2-bishop 
does not play an active role as yet. Itis noteasy 
to suggest the best square for the queen; for in- 
stance, 26 Wg6 Rg7 27 Wid3 Dg4 followed by 
«Des with strong counterplay. 

Or 26 Wyf3 Rfe8! 27 8cl (not an appealing 
move, but 27 Rxe7 leaves Black with danger- 
ous pressure along the e-file after 27... Wixe7 28 
Vrdi Dg4 29 Eid? Wyg7; after 27 Rdl Re3 it 
suddenly appears that the white queen has no 
good squares available) 27...8g7 and the pres- 
surealong the e- andg-files is hard to deal with. 

26..Xxel+ 

Now that the el-square is well defended, 
26...Ktfe87! makes little sense. White can safely 
continue 27 Exe7 Exe7 (27...XXxe7 is also met 
with 28 £f3, when in order to activate his 
queen Black must sacrifice the d6-pawn) 28 
23 and it is not easy for Black to prove his 
compensation for the missing pawns. 
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27 xel?! 

Lputian played this phase of the game in a 
very hesitant manner. He shouldn"t have al- 
lowed the enemy queen to cross the e-file with 
tempo. 27 Wxel is better. Black should then 
continue 27...8/d7! (winning a tempo by at- 
tacking the undefended a4-pawn; against my 
initial recommendation, 27..Dg4?! White has 
28 Ee6!). His compensation is entirely satis- 
factory in all lines, but White is still in the 
game. For instance, 28 Edl (in case of 28 Ere6 
Wg7 the white queen has no natural way to de- 
fendthe g3-pawn) 28...8/g7 29 Ef3 Dg4, when 
a complicated battle lies ahead. 

27..Nie8+ (D) 
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Suddenly, White is in trouble. He has no fa- 


vourable way to parry this simple check. 

28 Soft?! 

This looks like the worst of the available an- 
swers. The king returns to what turns out to be 
the most dangerous square, in spite of the ap- 
parently safe shield of pawns. True, the alterna- 
tives were not especially attractive either. 

a) After the natural 28 e2, Black's pieces 
start threatening the white king from all sides: 
28.. Wxa4 29 Sd2 Era2 30 Wid3 (30 Bel?! is 
even worse in view of 30...8e8 followed by 
. “Dg4) 30..4Dg4! (Black has to choose his move 
with great care in order to prevent his attack 
from reaching a dead-end, as would happen af- 
ter 30...8xb27 31 $rc2 8.c3+ 32 Bd3 Erxc2+ 
33 &xc2, or 30...%e8?! 31 &13) and now: 

al) 31 .$c2? is strongly met by 31...Ãe8 
with the threat of ...De3+. 
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a2) 31 Hh4? fails to dismantle Black's 
deadly mechanismin viewof31...Ze8 32 Exg4 
8.c3+! 33 toc? Era4+ with a winning attack. 
The rook is a mere spectator on g4. 

a3) In case of 31 Écl Black can now play 
31...8.xb2 since compared with 30...$8.xb2? in 
line “a” he has an additional check on f2. 

a4) 31 Wic2 (the only way to keep the posi- 
tion together for a while) 31...b3! (an important 
element in the fight against the light-square 
blockade anda typical move for the Benoni; the 
more neutral 31...2e8 only leads to a repetition 
of moves after 32 Wg6 Df6 33 Wic2) 32 Wrbl 
(nota great square for the queen, but 32 EYcl is 
even worse since after 32...EYa4 the knight can- 
notcapture on dó in viewofthecheck on e3; af- 
ter, for instance, 33 &.h3 Of2 34 Eh2 Ee8! 35 
$.e6 Eg6 the quick transfer of the queen from 
one wing to the opposite — something White 
cannot do — offers Black a decisive attack) 
32..Na4 33 Dxd6 (what else? If 33 Écl then 
simply 33...Xe8) 33...82e5! and White has prob- 
lems resisting the combined attack of all the en- 
emy pieces. For instance, the rook is taking part 
by practically pinning the f-pawn. This is a typ- 
ical illustration of the effectiveness of an attack 
with opposite-coloured bishops. The g2-bishop 
cannot influence the battle in any meaningful 
way. Besides, there is also a matter of better co- 
ordination. White's pieces can only act on their 
own, while their black counterparts form a real 
team. 

b) The apparently risky 28 $d2 might be 
relatively best. Lputian must have instinctively 
rejected this move because after 28...De4+ 29 
Lxe4 Wixe4 White will soon lose his d-pawn 
and his stability on the light squares. However, 
White might survive here, although his position 
remains unpleasant: 30 cl (White should not 
defend his pawn with 30 Hh5? because this 
leaves his back rank undefended after 30...Ze8 
31 cl b3) 30...Eixds 31 &Id2 (apparently the 
lesser evil; White cannot keep his knight on c4 
for long, so there is no point in creating new 
weaknesses with 31 b3, since after 31... Hg2 
followed by ...d5 his king is in danger and his 
kingside pawns are vulnerable; 31 WWfl allows 
the elegant31...8.12!, overloading the queenand 
attacking the weak kingside pawns) 31... 8/g2 
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32 &b1 (White has to remain passive; after 32 
€Wf39 Black can start an attack with 32...2.xb2+ 
33 S2c2 b3+!) 32...d5 33 Bf1. White's position 
certainly looks passive, but the situation is not 
completely hopeless yet. First of all, he isstilla 
pawn up. In case of the immediate 33...Wxg3 
he can question Black's central stability with 
34 Db3. 

After Lputian's move, the game suddenly 
comes to an end, although not in the most logi- 
cal way... 

28... 8g6 (D) 
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Being aware of the fact that my position was 
not losing any more, I relaxed and... offered a 
draw. During that instant, while looking at my 
opponent"s face, I read it like an open book: his 
whole disappointment caused by misplaying 
such a promising position, combined with the 
feeling that he could not really reject the draw 
offer. In fact, as further analysis demonstrated, 
White is in trouble; the strange thing is that 1 
had calculated some of the variations below be- 
fore making my unfortunate proposal. 

White has several moves at his disposal, but 
none of them is entirely satisfactory: 

a) 29 $2e2? loses outright to 29...De4!. 

b) 29 %Dxd6 wins another pawn, but loses 
valuable time after 29...Dg4 30 Dc4, when 
30...Dh2+! is decisive; for instance, 31 WeZ 
(31 Exh2 loses to 31... 8xg3) 31..Wxg3 32 
Le4 Re8 with a winning attack. 

c) Against 29 2h3 Black has a pleasant 
choice between 29...Dg4 with the threat of 
..*Df2 and 29...b3 making ... Fic2 possible. 

And yet, my team-mates forgave me for my 
cowardice because in the end we repeated the 
result from Moscow. 

Yalh 


4 Play on Two Wings 


Itis not always possible for White to maintain 
his initial advantage in development after the 
opening. More often than not in games between 
experienced players, both sides complete their 
development around the same moment. How- 
ever, itcan be expected that White will obtain a 
minimal advantage of some other nature, al- 
lowing him to start active operations. Perhaps 
White then makes an attacking move on one 
side of the board, Black defends, and so on. Can 
this kind of play result in anything concrete? 
From a logical point of view it shouldn't. 

White needs an additional element if he is to 
get ahead of his opponent in carrying out his 
plans. One of the most reliable methods is to 
open a new front after creating tension in the 
initial theatre of action. The main idea relies on 
the fact that his pieces, enjoying greater mobil- 
ity than their defending counterparts, need less 
time to be transferred to the other wing. Thus, 
the necessary temporal superiority ofoneor two 
tempi can be achieved, increasing the chances 
of success. 

All this sounds a bit too abstract, but in the 
notes to the following example I shall try to 
highlight the most important aspects of this 
scenario. 


Beliavsky — Bareev 
USSR Ch, Minsk 1987 


1d4152c4 0163 93e64 Lg2d55 DEI c66 
0-0 2d67 214 0-08 2.xd6 Fixd6 9 c2 b6 10 
Da3!? Da6 11 Bacl 2b7 12 exd5 exds 13 
“Db5 We7 (D) 

White has emerged from the opening with an 
obvious advantage. He has an excellent outpost 
on e5 for his Knight and also exerts strong pres- 
sure against the black queenside. Because of 
the weakness of the a7-pawn, which ties down 
the a8-rook to its defence, White has good 
chances of taking over control of the c-file. 





From this perspective, White”s next two moves 
are quite natural, since they prepare to double 
rooks. 

14 Vad De8 

Black tries to release the tension by means of 
exchanges. First of all, he aims to eliminate the 
irritating b5-knight. 

The more natural 14...Xfc8 fails to oppose 
White on the c-file since after 15 DeS Des 16 
Eixc8 recapturing with 16...Bixc8 is impossible 
because of 17 Dxa7. 

Compared to other lines of the Stonewall 
Dutch, the standard attacking plan based on 
14.. We8 (threatening ...2.c6) 15 Eb3 Des (in- 
tending ..f4) is not too effective, precisely be- 
cause the c-file is open, not allowing Black too 
much freedom of action. White would play 16 
e3 followed by Éc2, Bfcl and des, leaving 
Black simply worse. 

15 Kc3 (D) 

Beliavsky rightly refrains from the tempting 
knight jump to es. After 15 Des Black wins 
time for regrouping precisely by threatening to 
exchange that knight with 15../Db8; for in- 
stance, 16 $/b3 (the careless 16 Ec3? even al- 
lows Black to get an advantage with 16...26 17 
Da3 b5 followed by ...b4) 16...Dd7 (but now 
16...267 17 Dc3 b5 is mistaken because of the 
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tactical blow 18 Oxd5! winning material for 
White) and a large part of White's advantage 
has evaporated. Playing for the initiative with 
17 006 Lxc6 18 Bxc6 helps Black get rid of 
his passive bishop, allowing him to build up a 
solid position with 18...Ddf6 19 Bfcl De4 pos- 
sibly followed by ...Xd8 and ../D8d6. Using 
Vukovié's terminology, we could say that 15 
Kc3 is the move involving the lesser degree of 
commitment. On f3, the knight is less vulnerable 
and maintains the option of both Dg5 and des. 





15..Dec7 

Consistently following his plan. The queen- 
side diversion initiated with 15.. Eb4 16 Wxb4 
Dxb4 17 3 Da2 (17...Dc6 is simply bad be- 
cause of 18 De5) fails to 18 Ke3 2a6 19 a4 
$.xb5 20 axb5 c7 21 23g5 and suddenly Black 
is unable to defend his pawn-chain. After, say, 
21...Xfe8 White can play 22 2)xe6! Bxe6 23 
Exe6 )xe6 24 $.xd5 winning back one of the 
knights with a decisive material advantage. In 
this line we can see for the first time the multi- 
functionality of the c3-rook. It not only fights 
forthe open file, but is also ready to take part in 
operations on other parts of the board. 

16 Dxc7 

This might look like a slight concession, 
since itallows Black to improve the position of 
his a6-knight. However, Beliavsky had in mind 
a very deep plan. For the sake of truth, it should 
be mentioned that the more natural 16 Bfcl (D) 
is also entirely playable. 

a) The move recommended by Beliavsky 
and Mikhalchishin in Informator, 16... Éfc8?, 
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actually loses material to 17 xa7!! (Beliavsky 
and Mikhalchishin only consider 17 Des?! 
Dxb5 18 EixbsS Exc3 19 Rxc3 De7 20 Vas a6 
21 Wb3 Vid6, when Black holds the position, 
although their evaluation of “equal” looks a bit 
exaggerated) 17...Jxa7 18 Exc7! Exc7 19 Exc7, 
when the a6-knight is pinned while 19...€xc7 
is impossible in view of 20 Weg. 

b) Black can generate interesting complica- 
tions with 16...8/e8!?, pinning the white knight. 
Play may continue 17 Bxc7 dxc7 18 Exc7 
2.c6 19H xc6 (after the more ambitious 19 Efa6 
$.xb5 20 Wb7 Erg6 White obtains a dangerous- 
looking initiative with 21 Des Erf622 &.xdS but 
after the cold-blooded 22...XXfb8! he has nothing 
better than to take a draw by perpetual with 23 
Lxe6+ Uixe6 24 Exg7+ DE8 25 Bf7+ gs 26 
Hg7+) 19..Nhxc6 20 Des Ecl+ 21 AI a6 22 
“Dc3 bs (the greedy 22.. Eixb2 allows a decisive 
infiltration by the white queen with 23 Wc6 
Hae8 24 (Nd7 BT 25 Df6+! gxto 26 Eixe8+ 
S2g7 and now the safest way to keep things un- 
der control is 27 $Yc6) 23 Erb4 Kfe8 and White 
seems to preserve the better chances in a posi- 
tion with a rather unusual material balance. 

c) The endgame resulting after the simplis- 
tic 16..Dxb5 17 WixbS Bac8 18 Des Exc3 19 
Zxc3 Éc8 might be defensible for Black, in 
spite of White's impressive optical advantage. 

We can conclude that by playing for the c- 
file alone White cannot gain a significant lead 
in his speed of action, and thus has little chance 
of increasing his initial advantage. Intuitively 
sensing this, Beliavsky decided to open a new 
front of action on the opposite wing. 
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16..Dxc7 (D) 
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Black has more or less defended the c-file, 
but now his knight is rather misplaced, needing 
three further moves to take control of the cru- 
cial e5-square and thus restrict its white coun- 
terpart. 

17h3!! 

This might have come as a real shock for 
Bareev, whose attention was probably concen- 
trated on the c-file. While maintaining the 
queenside pressure, Beliavsky aims to keep 
Black busy on the other wing as well. 

17...Rfe8 

Bareey decides first of all to neutralize the 
pressure along the c-file. Beliavsky and Mikh- 
alchishin recommend 17...6, aiming to win 
time for the transfer of the knight to e4 via b5 
and dó while forcing the rook to abandon either 
the third rank or the c-file. In this case, White 
might have to give up the idea of opening the 
kingside for the moment. However, the move 
-.a6 has the obvious drawback of weakening 
the bó-square. Later, Black might be forced to 
create additional weaknesses with ...b5. Thus, 
switching back to queenside play is entirely 
possible; for instance, 18 e3 (important pro- 
phylaxis; after 18 Éfcl Obs 19 É3c2 f4 Black 
gets counterplay) 18...Db5 19 Ec2 Dd6 (the 
straightforward 19...Bac8 20 Efcl Exc2 21 
Exc2 Éc8 has similar consequences since after 
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22 Bxc8+ fixe 23 LF (Dc7 24 Wic6 Black — 


must further weaken his position with 24...b5 
anyway, when 25 %De5 gives White an over- 
whelming advantage) 20 Hb4 b5 (Black can 
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avoid this move only by losing his coordination 
after 20...Xfc8 21 Exc8+ xc8 22 Elxe7 DxeT, 
when White continues 23 Dogs; then in case of 
23...8.c8 he simply occupies the c-file, while 
the counterplay attempt based on 23...Zc8 24 
&xe6 Ec2 fails to 25 Ébl followed by &f3-dl 
and &fl-el, driving the enemy rook back) 21 
Rfcl Bfc8 22 Des with a dream position for 
White due to the chronic weakness of Black”s 
dark squares. 

18 g4(D) 
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18...g6 

Bareev decides to keep his central structure 
intact. Toa certain extent, this attitude is similar 
to that from the game Geller-Keres in Chapter 
3. Not wishing to make any positional conces- 
sions, Black eventually lets things get out of 
control on dynamic territory. Black had three 
main alternatives: 

a) The most simplistic reaction is 18...fxg4, 
keeping the d5-pawn solidly defended but help- 
ing White improve his structure with 19 hxg4, 
when play may continue 19...0e8 (Black should 
offer the exchange of rooks as soon as possible; 
there is no time for 19...a6 because after 20 
Des Abs the rook can be switched to the king- 
side with 21 Zh3, when the pressure along the 
h-file will soon become unpleasant) 20 Exc8 
$2xc8 21 Des &Nd6 (generally speaking, this is 
the best square for the knight, placing the e4- 
and f5-squares under control and thus antici- 
pating the thematic moves g5 and f4; however, 
the knight will now be subjected to an irritating 
pin) 22 $a3 &d7 (Black prepares the transfer 
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of the bishop to the kingside, via e8-g6; after 
22...8.b7 the bishop is out of play and White 
can reply 23 g5 with a kingside initiative) 23 
Dea! Dc8 24 Wrg3. The third rank allows the 
rapid transfer of the major pieces from one 
wing to the other. Now, 24...$.b5 fails to bother 
White, who can play 25 b3 followed by &el 
and des, or even f4, Xf2 and des, since Black 
cannot unpin his d5-pawn by removing his rook 
from the corner too soon. 

b) 18...f4 fails tokeep the kingside closed in 
view of 19 Des followed by Rf3 and e3, when 
the f-file is opened to White's advantage. 

c) 18...De8 is an attempt to coordinate the 
black pieces while ignoring the kingside ten- 
sion. The obvious dark side of this approach is 
that the d5-pawn becomes weak. After 19 Exc8& 
(the correct move-order; after 19 gxf5, as given 
by Beliavsky and Mikhalchishin, Black main- 
tains the equilibrium with 19...8xc3! 20 bxc3 
exf5 21 Des 96) 19...8.xc8 20 gxf5 exf5 21 
Des Df6 White stands better, although the 
evaluation “clear advantage” given by Beliav- 
sky and Mikhalchishin might be a bit too opti- 
mistic. It might be a mere matter of taste, but I 
consider this last variation to be the least of the 
evils, mainly because the newly-created half- 
open g-file is of no special significance for the 
time being. 

19 gxf'5 gxfs5 

In the previous variations the h- or the f-file 
was opened. The opening of the g-file has a 
similar effect: White will be able to transfer his 
pieces from one wing to the other fasterthanhis 
opponent can. 

20 Des (D) 

20..De8?! 

Bareev fails to sense the right order of priori- 
ties. It seems he could no longer stand the sight 
of his misplaced knight and hurried to transfer 
it to the more decent f6-square. However, start- 
ing to secure the king with 20...&h8 21 Eg3 
Kg8 is safer. Now: 

a) The tempting tactical operation initiated 
with 22 Wa3 fails to achieve the expected effect 
after 22...8g7! (obviously, Black cannot cap- 
ture the queen in view of mate on £7) 23 Rxg7 
Wixa3 24 Écl! (a nice zwischenzug; White 
threatens to double rooks on the seventh rank, 
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while 24..xg77 loses material to 25 Hxc7+; 
neither 24 8xh7+ &xh7 25 bxa3 Db5 26 e3 
Dxa3 27 Rel Ec8 nor 24 bxa3 saxg7 25 Kel 
MDe8 offers White anything concrete) 24...2c8! 
(the best defence; after 24...Wf8 25 Kf7 DbS 
26 Ext8+ Exf8 27 24! Dxd4 28 Bc7 White has 
overwhelming activity) 25 Ecxc7!? Bxc7 26 
Exc7 Wixb2 27 Bxb7 Vixe2 28 Bixa7 Eldl+ 29 
8.1 Wixd4. White lacks stability in the centre, 
and is slightly better but far from winning. 

b) The less ambitious 22 e3 (preventing 
«f4) might be better. Black has some problems 
keeping the tension under control on different 
parts of the board (the a7-pawn, the g-file), 
since the only way to activate the Knight is con- 
nected with the interruption of the connection 
between rooks. Releasing the kingside tension 
with 22...Xxg3 would offer White new ideas in 
view of 23 fxg3 followed by g4. However, this 
is a lesser evil for Black than the direct mating 
attack that he faces in the game. 

21 Rg3+ &h8 22 &h2 

Another way of quickly switching to the 
kingside is 22 Wa3 Rc7 23 Ee3 but Beliavsky 
probably wanted to keep the a7-pawn under ob- 
servation for a few more moves. 

22..Df6 23 Bgl Rec7 

Having failed to occupy the g-file in time, 
Black has to resort to artificial defences such as 
this. It will take him a lot more time than White 
to regroup his pieces. The careless 23...a6?, 
aiming to defend the a-pawn and hoping for 
general exchanges on the g-file, loses the b6- 
pawn to 24 Eb4!. The immediate 23..Rg8? is 
also bad since after 24 Wa3! Ere8 (24..8c7 
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also allows the same kind of trick: 25 $d6!) 25 
Éxg8+ xg8 26 Fid6! White wins on the spot: 
26.. $ye7 27 Elxe7 Dxe7 28 LxdS! or 26. c8 
2747. 

24 213 (D) 





The bishop not only clears the g-file but is 
ready to take part in the final attack with a 
well-timed $.h5. This is probably the main 
drawback of Bareev's decision regarding the 
kingside structure: the bishop can go round the 
central stonewall. 

24.22.0612 

A nice tactical resource, aiming to overpro- 
tect the a7-pawn and transfer the bishop to e8, 
in order to cover the f7-square. Black was al- 
ready stepping on unsure territory, full of tacti- 
cal dangers. For instance, after 24...De4? 25 
2xe4 dxe4 26 Eixa7! the lack of connection 
between the rooks costs Black both his queen- 
side pawns. 24...Wf8, granting the c7-rook ac- 
cess to the kingside, allows the unpleasant 25 
Bgo!. 

25 Erb3! 

Beliavsky rightly ignores the enemy bishop, 
although the tactical reasons for his decision 
are more complicated than he suspected. After 
25 Dxc6 Ee8 (D) the main danger for White is 
that he has exchanged his mighty knight for the 
passive bishop: 

a) Indeed, after 26 $a3 f4! (Beliavsky and 
Mikhalchishin mention only 26...Xxc6 27 Ere3, 
when after the centralization of the queento e5 
White will exert unpleasant pressure) 27 É3g2 
Eixc6 28 €3 fxe3 29 Eixe3 Erd6+! 30 $hl Ef7 
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31 Wg5 Black is somewhat worse, but should 
be able to defend, 

b) However, White can put more wood on 
fire with 26 Rcl Kac8 27 e4!? (the more re- 
strained 27 Vra6 Exc6 28 Exc6 Wixc6 29 Eixa7 
wins a pawn butafter 29... WYc7 Black gets satis- 
factory compensation thanks to his control of 
the c-file). The main idea behind this unex- 
pected break is to make the fl-a6 diagonal 
available to the bishop and thus indirectly de- 
fend the knight. However, Black still has re- 
sources: 27...b5! (27...dxe4 28 2.e2 Exc6 29 
2b5 reveals the main idea behind 27 e4) 28 
WraS (White has to leave the b5-square for the 
bishop; in case of 28 Eixb5 Black can play 
28...fxe4) 28...dxe4 29 &e2 a6! 30 Wixa6 Eixc6 
(now, thanks to the pawn moves being in- 
serted, Black can capture the knight with an at- 
tack against the enemy queen) 31 Hxc6 Fxc6 
(31...ixc6? loses to 32 €b7) 32 Erxc6 Zixc6 33 
&2xb5 Kc2. In this highly asymmetrical posi- 
tion, Black has obvious compensation for the 
pawn. Even if Beliavsky couldn't foresee all 
these complications over the board, his intu- 
itive decision was correct, since after the text- 
move Black still fails to regroup in time. 

25..Kg8?! (D) 

It was hard to refrain from this move. After, 
say, 25..14 26 Rg6! (the rook is taboo here) 
26..8f8 27 Écl Black is under pressure on 
both wings again, but this might be a lesser evil 
than allowing the following tactical blow. 

26 2.h5! 

This move is made possible by the fact that 
the black rooks are disconnected and, therefore, 
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the black knight is overloaded. Black cannot 
defend the f7-square in a satisfactory way. 

26... Wt8 

Other moves are just as bad: 

a) 26..8f8 allows 27 Kg7 Wxg7 28 Eixg7 
Exg7 29 Wra3 Srg8 30 Fid6 with a decisive in- 
filtration by the white queen. 

b) 26...Xxg3 27 Bixg3 Wf8 simplifies the 
position but leaves the c7-rook hanging. White 
wins with 28 Dg6+ hxg6 29 Wxc7 Dxh5 30 
Wixc6. 

c) Sadly, the thematic inclusion of the bishop 
in the defence with 26...$2.e8 also fails tactically 
to 27 Rxg8+ Dxg8 28 Wig3 VfB (28..DF6 is 
strongly met with 29 Mf7+! interfering on the 
seventh rank) 29 L.xe8 Eixe8 30 d7!!, when 
Black cannot prevent both threats of mate, on 
e5 and g7. Clearly, 30 )g6+ is also sufficient. 

27 Exg8+ Dxg8 (D) 
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White also has the more prosaic 28 Ha3, ex- 
changing an important defender of the f7-square 
and winning the exchange after 28... Wxa3 29 
bxa3 followed by DMf7+ or 217. 

28...2.b5 29 Wh4 (D) 
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White's pressure has reached a culmination 
point. The immediate threat is 30 2.7 and if 
30...Xxf7 then 31 3g6+ winning the queen, but 
White has several other threats, depending on 
Black's answer. 

29.016 

29..8g7 30 Exg7 Sxg7 allows 31 Wgs+ 
followed by (Nf7+, while 29...42e8 30 Sxe8 
Wixe8 is met with 31 Dg6+ $g7 32 De7+. 

30 847! 1-0 

Bareev resigned in view of the loss of his 
queen. 
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The art of switching from one wing to the 
other must be one of Beliavsky's specialities. 
Two years later he played the following game, 
where, in spite of the fact that the opening was 
the same, the scenario could be described as a 
perfect mirror image of the game with Bareev. 


Beliavsky - Yusupov 
Linares 1989 


1d4e62 4153230164 Lg2 d5 5 DF3 c6 6 
0-0 2.967 Lf4 Bxf4 8 gxf4 0-0 9 3 Abd7 10 
We2 Lh8 11003 Ee7 (D) 

In this kind of position, Black usually pre- 
pares the advance of the g-pawn to undermine 
White's control of the centre and create some 
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attacking chances. Although White's traditional 
plan is based on b4-b5, Beliavsky decides to 
anticipate Black's activity for the time being. 

12&h1 

Preparing to double rooks on the g-file. 

12...Zg8 

Yusupov appears to have underestimated 
White's intentions. Pinning his hopes on his 
kingside attack will eventually leadto disaster. 
A more balanced strategy consists of develop- 
ing the bishop to a6 in order to exert some 
pressure against the white queenside and thus 
restrict White's activity on that side of the 
board. For instance, 12...b6!7 13 Des (13 cxd5 
exd5 14 Rfcl De4 also looks acceptable for 
Black, while against 13 Zabl preparing b4, 
13...8a6 l00ks strong) 13..Dxe5 14 fxe5 De4 
15 &xe4 fxe4 16 f3 (White can prevent ...2a6 
with 16 cxds but after 16...exd5 17 13 exf3 18 
Hixf3 Black can change plans and develop the 
bishop to a more natural square with 18...2.e6, 
whenafter 19 &afl c5 the position looks about 
equal) 16...exf3 17 Zxf3 &.a6 and Black has 
easy play. 

13 cxd5 exd5 

The typical capture in such situations. Black 
is stillunderdeveloped and has to keep the posi- 
tion as closed as possible. After 13..cxd5 14 
Kac1 the open c-file will soon be occupied by 
White. 

14 2h3! (D) 

This move not only clears the g-file for the 
rooks but also gives Black some problems with 


his coordination by attacking the f5-pawn. 
14...Dg4 
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To place the knight on the more natural e4- 
square, Black would have to defend his pawn 


with 14...g6 first, After 15 &gl Qe4 the thematic 
«»g5 is safely prevented for a while. Therefore, 
White can prepare active operations on the 
queenside (a3, b4) and in the centre (Des, f3) 
with 16 Bacl (Beliavsky recommends 16 Xg2 
“with a clear advantage” but this plan seems to 
be less accurate than in the game; for instance, 
16..Ddf6 17 Bagl Le6 18 Fe2 Kac8 19 Des 
c5 with counterplay). This half-waiting rook 
move invites Black to continue development 
with 16...Ndf6, whereupon his own knight 
jumps into the centre with 17 Des; for instance, 
17...Dd7 (or 17...8.e6 18 f3 driving the active 
knight away) 18 93! (White should avoid the 
exchange on e5 for the time being because the 
white Knight is obviously better placed on d3 
than the black one on d7), when 18...Hh4 does 
not bother White because of the calm 19 2.1 
followed by f3. 

15 Rg1 Ddf6 16 Rg2 

With such a concentration of black pieces on 
the kingside, White decides to group more de- 
fenders around his king. In case of a further 
-£5, the doubled white rooks will certainly be 
well placed. 

16...£2.e6 17 Zagl Eaf8 (D) 

So far, we have followed a movement of the 
white pieces from the left to the right. Clearly, 
White feels safe on the kingside, but how is he 
going to make further progress? 

18a3!! 

There is a strong similarity between this 
move and 17 h3 from the previous game. After 
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a sequence of moves preparing the occupation 
ofa certain file, all of a sudden White modestly 
advances the rook's pawn on the opposite wing. 
True, the wings are reversed here, but this only 
adds charm to this remarkable similarity. The 
main difference is that in the present game 
Wihite's previous moves had a rather defensive 
or at least prophylactic character, but from a 
practical point of view the consequence is simi- 
lar: Blacks pieces have been attracted to that 
side of the board. What is the concrete aim of 
18 a3 in this case? Once he has reached a culmi- 
nation point on the kingside, White returnsto his 
main active plan, the queenside minority attack, 
based on b4-b5. Withall his pieces on the oppo- 
site wing, Black cannot easily preventthis plan. 
We now retum to 18 a3!! (D): 
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18...2.d7 
Caught by surprise, Black makes a neutral 
move, placing the b5-square under observation 
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in view of the expected b4 advance. Here are 
some other possible continuations: 

a) 18...a5 only prevents b4 temporarily, but 
creates some queenside weaknesses. White can 
continue 19 Na4 followed by Dc5-d3 intend- 
ing either b4 or des. 

b) Because of the unnatural position of the 
g4-knight, 18...De4 allows White favourable 
simplifications with 19 xe4 dxe4 20 Lxg4 
fxg4 21 Des, when the knight is obviously 
stronger than the bishop, while the g4-pawn is 
in danger. 

c) The attempt to increase the pressure with 
the thematic queen manoeuvre 18...Ee8 19 b4 
Eh5 gets Black nowhere because of the calm 
20 Rg3. 

d) 18.827 is a faster way to transfer the 
bishop to h5 than in the game. Then White 
should remove the queen from the dangerous 
diagonal with 19 Ec2 (after 19 b4 É hS itis not 
easy for White to free himself from the pin, 
sinceifthequeen leaves the knight undefended, 
the tactical blow ...)xe3 becomes possible; 19 
2.xg4 gets White nowhere because of 19...fxg4! 
20 Des $.e6 and retumning the bishop to f5 in 
order to take control of the relatively weak light 
squares). After 19...8.h5 20 &xg4 Black's ex- 
tra tempo compared to the game hardly makes 
any significant difference. 

19 b4(D) 
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19...£2.e8 

Black can open the a-file with 19...5, dis- 
tracting the queen from the kingside. However, 
after 20 €Yb2 axb4 21 axb4 the further advance 
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of the b-pawn would damage the black structure 
more seriously than in the case of Black re- 
fraining from ...a5. Onthe other hand, the activ- 
ity along the a-file offers some compensation. 
For instance, 21...Xa8 (once again, 21...De4 
leaves White with the better pawn-structure af- 
ter 22 Oxe4 fxe4 23 Lxg4 Lxg4 24 Exg4 exf3 
25 b5) 22 b5 (in view of the conclusion of the 
main line, this thematic move might be prema- 
ture; White should probably spend some more 
time preparing it) 22...cxb5 (in case of 22... £e8 
White takes full advantage of Black”s lack of 
coordination by 23 Qe5!) 23 Dxb5S &xb5 24 
Eixbs Fes (or 24...8a2 25 Lxg4Dxg4 26 Éfl 
“Df6 (defending the dS-pawn) 27 Ebl! and 
suddenly Black loses a pawn) 25 $.xg4 Dxg4, 
when 26 Ee2 threatens to trap the queen with 
h3, Des and £3, which forces Black to seek the 
initiative with 26...Zgc8. After 27 h3 (changing 
the move-order with 27 Dd2 Ere7 28 h3 is of no 
help because of 28...Hh4) 27...Xc2 28 Dd2 
Raa2! 29 Wixg4! fxg4 30 Axe4 dxe4 31 hxg4 
Exf2 32 Bxt2 Kxf2 33 Kbl White's advantage 
will probably prove insufficient to win. How- 
ever, weighing up the static and dynamic fac- 
tors during a game is not an easy task and we 
can understand Yusupov for following the gen- 
eral principle of not moving his pawns on the 
wing where he was going to be attacked. 
We now return to 19...82.e8 (D): 
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20 E xg4?! 

Beliavsky continues to switch his play be- 
tween the two wings. This is the correct ap- 
proach, since hurrying with the queenside attack 
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could leave the kingside vulnerable. Besides, 
Black can do very little to prevent the standard 
minority attack and it doesn"t matter if the plan 
is successfully carried out immediately or only 
a while later. However, Beliavsky wrongly at- 
taches an exclamation mark to this move. The 
idea of exchanging on g4 is correct, because 
White”s strategy is centred on the control of the 
dark squares all over the board. However, a 
more accurate move-order is 20 $/b2 .&h5 and 
only now 21 2xg4! Oxg4 (after 21..fxg4 22 
“Des the bishop is obviously misplaced on h5) 
22 &g3 transposing to the game. 

20..Dxg4 

With the bishop still on e8, Black should 
play 20...fxg41721 Des &d7, preparing to take 
control of the light squares; for instance, 22 
Wic2 g6 23 bS Lf5 with counterplay. 

2183! 

White rightly refrains from the tempting 
advance of the h-pawn. 21 h3 only restricts 
White's manoeuvring possibilities; for instance, 
21..Df6 22 Des SLh5 23 Wrb2 QNd7 24 Rg3 
tDxes 25 dxes b6, when the bishop is stable on 
h5 because the h3-square is unavailable. 

21..2.h5 (D) 
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22 Ez 

A natural and consistent move, probably 
played without hesitation. The desire to remove 
the queen from the dangerous diagonal is un- 
derstandable. However, it is even better to press 
a bit more on the kingside with 22 &h3. Then: 

a) In case of the passive 22... E/e8 White 
can continue 23 Fc2 (keeping an eye on the 
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f5-pawn and thus discouraging the activation 
of the black rook to h6) 23...Xf6 24 Eg2 (over- 
protecting the f2-pawn) followed by Da4-c5 
and a4, in order to switch back to his queenside 
plan. 

b) After 22../Df6 White has apparently 
achieved very little, since ...&xf3 seems un- 
avoidable. However, he can take advantage of 
the opposition of his queen and the black bishop 
himself with 23 Qe5!. For instance, 23... xe5 
(23...8xe277 allows 24 Dg6%, while after 
23..Wye8 24 f3 the bishop remains out of play) 
24 V'xhs Ere6 (24. NYe8 defends the g6-square 
but loses a pawn to 25 Eixf5) 25 Wg6 followed 
by Zg5 with a very strong initiative for White. 

After the text-move Black gets some chances 
for counterplay, which he fails to seize. 

22.. 4016 

Instead of signalling the retreat, Black can 
play on the kingside with 22...816!7 23 b5 Eh6, 
when White's queenside actions are more re- 
stricted — indirectly — by the strong kingside 
pressure. This counterplay would not have been 
possible if White had adopted the more accurate 
move-order suggested in the previous note. 

23 Des (D) 
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23..Dg4? 

Black insists on exchanging White's active 
knight. The pseudo-active 23...De4? also gets 
Black nowhere because of 24 Xh3 g6 25 f3. 

With hindsight, we can state that 23...)d7! 
24 £3 g5!? is a better way to seek counterplay. 
Accepting the sacrifice with 25 )xd7 Exd7 26 
fxg5 allows Black to activate all his pieces with 
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26...f4, when the white queen and knight are 
suddenly misplaced. 

2413! 

Yusupov might have overlooked this strong 
move. 

24..Dxes 

A sad necessity. 24..Dxe37 25 WeZ De4? 
26 Dg6+ costs Black his queen. 

25 dxe5 

The correct recapture. 25 fxe5?! allows Black 
strong counterplay with 25...f4. 

25...h6 

The significant difference compared to the 
line suggested in the notes to Black”s 23rd move 
is that Black has been forced to exchange on 
es and after 25...g5 26 De2! the king feels 
rather unsafe in the corner. Black suddenly has 
to release the tension he has created, but this is 
far from easy. For instance, 26...g4 (26...gxf4? 
loses to 27 e6+, while 26...h6 fails to consolidate 
the g5-square in view of the immediately deci- 
sive 27 Kh3) 27 Dd4 (a perfect square for the 
knight) 27... 2.6 (27...gx37 allows 28 OxfS!) 
28 Wc2 (putting more pressure on the f5-square 
and threatening 29 fxg4 fxg4 30 5) 28...h5 29 
Wic5 with perfect control on the dark squares. 
In this variation, the long-ranged white queen 
clearly made a superb job of playing on two 
wings. 

26 De2 (D) 





26...b6 

Since his kingside plan seems to have become 
bogged down, Black at least tries to prevent 
White's queenside attack. After 26...&h7 27 
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Dd4, pressing on with 27...g5 only creates new 
weaknesses and White obtains a clear advantage 
with 28 Xh3!. Against the passive 28... €/e8 
White plays 29 Wc2 attacking £5, while the at- 
tack initiated with 28...gxf4 29 Rxg8 Pxg8 30 
Bxh5 Wg7 failsto 31 Wf2 fxe3 32 Wg3, keeping 
the material advantage. The more restrained 
27...g6 is answered with 28 $c3, planning Ecs 
and, in case the black queen moves away, b5. 

27 Ddá c5 

Black cannot refrain from this move, since 
27...82e8 loses a pawn to 28 Ec2 Eid7 29 Bel. 

28 Dbs (D) 
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Black has prevented the minority attack in its 
classical form, but has allowed the knightto d6. 

28..$h7 

Throughout the whole game, Black has not 
managed to find the right moment to advance 
his g-pawn. Maybe this was the last possible 
occasion to carry out this pawn-break under 
reasonable circumstances, by 28...g5!7. Then: 

a) Yusupov might have refrained from this 
because of 29 Kh3?! but after 29...gxf4! (D) 
Black obtains strong counterplay. The main dif- 
ference compared to the line given in the note to 
Black's 26th move is that the knight is one 
move further from the kingside. Here are some 
illustrative lines: 

al) Rejecting the sacrifice with 30 exf4 does 
not prevent the attack: 30...Xxgl+ 31 xgl 
%&g8+ 32 BI and now Black can take advantage 
of the unstable position of the white knight by 
32... 8Ye8! 33 Nd6 Ea4 with strong counterplay. 
Now it is Black who is playing on both wings. 
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a2) 30 Exh5 Exgl+ 31 dxgl Rg8+32 DF 
Wg7 33 Wf2 cxb4! (this anti-positional move, 
giving up control of the d4-square, is fully justi- 
fied tactically: Black opens the c-file for his 
pieces in order to strike from the other side 
too; as always, combining play on both wings 
should be done with care — changing the move- 
order with 33...8g67! 34 Elh4 cxb4 fails to 35 
Dd6 fxe3 36 Wg3, when White repels the at- 
tack and keeps his material advantage) 34 exf4 
(White has to consolidate his kingside before 
anything else; 34 axb4? is completely wrong 
because of 34... g6 35 Kh4 fxe3 36 Erg3 Elc6 
and the switch to the queenside is decisive this 
time; after 34 9d4? fxe3 Black has too many 
pawns for the knight; or 34 Zh4? b3! followed 
by ...XZc8, when, besides an attack, Black has a 
dangerous passed pawn) and now Black can 
force a draw by 34... Erg6 (or 34...Xc8 35 Erb2 
Rg8 with the same result) 35 Kh4 Hic6 36 Nd4 
Wicl+ 37 te2 Wb2+ 38 e3 Eic3+ with a per- 
petual. 

We can conclude that in several lines Blacks 
attack has been facilitated by the unstable posi- 
tion of the knight. 

b) Therefore, 29 d6! suggests itself as an 
obvious improvement. In this case, White is able 
to keep control of the position after 29...gxf4 
(29...42h7 transposes to the game) 30 exf4 He6 
(30...Efh4 fails to question White's stability be- 
cause of the calm 31 Ecl!, defending the f4- 
pawn and hitting cS; after 31...04 32 Ee3 White 
has a strategically winning position) 31 bxc5 
bxc5 32 Fc3 c4 and now the transfer of the 
knight to the perfect blockading d4-square 
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starting with 33 Db5 ensures White a clear and 
long-lasting advantage. 

29 Dd6 g5 

Too late, but 29...c4 only prolongs Black's 
agony after, for instance, 30 Vid4 We631 Eh3. 

30 Ee2(D) 
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The triumph of the play on two wings. The 
pressure against the f5- and c5-pawns keeps 
Black's counterplay under control while ensur- 
ing further queenside progress. 

30..e6 31 Kh3 

Withall the white pieces in optimal positions, 
this thematic move is the quickest way to win. 

31..8g6 

31...2.e8 is completely hopeless because of 
32 bxc5 bxc5 33 Fixes with a safe extra pawn 
and an overwhelming positional advantage. 

The familiar attack starting with 31...gxf432 
Exg8 Exg8 fails to 33 ExhS Wrg6 34 Wixfs, 
when 34...fxe3 is best answered by 35 e6, pre- 
paring to stop the e3-pawn with Wxg6+ and 
Res. 

32 fxg5 

By this stage of the game, choosing the win- 
ning path is a matter of taste. 32 bxc5 bxc5 33 
Wixc5 is equally good, of course. 

32..hxg5 (D) 

Itis remarkable that Black is subjected to de- 
cisive pressure precisely on the wing where he 
was supposed to attack. This is the result of 
White's strong prophylactic kingside moves, 
right after the opening, as well as the switch to 
the queenside at the right moment. 

33e6 
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Or33 Dis. 

33...&h6 34 Df7+ Ext7 35 ext7 Wxf7 36 
bxc5 bxc5 37 Eixc5 Rg6 38 Erd4 Eg8 39 Ecl 
Ee6 40 Eg3 g4 41 Wif4+ 1-0 


I'was deeply impressed by these games (for 
both their individual value and their similarity). 
Therefore, I felt quite proud when soon after 
analysing them I was given the possibility of 
putting my knowledge into practice. Although 
we shall notice certain similarities with the pre- 
vious games, I believe that here the combina- 
tion of simultaneous threats on both wings is 
illustrated in a clearer form. In Beliavsky's 
games the switch from one wing to the other 
occurred only once per game, while here it is 
more of an oscillation of the main action be- 
tween the opposite sides. 
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Marin — Narciso 
Andorra 2000 


We immediately notice certain strategic el- 
ements from the previous examples. White's 
advantage consists of his “better” bishop, the 
strong outpost on e5 as well as the potential 
weakness of the c6-pawn. However, the closed 
character of the position and Blacks reason- 
able development make his position difficult 
to break. The introductory moves are quite 
natural. 

19 Eg1 247 

Another possible continuation is 19../Dg6 
20 We3 Wf6 21 .&h3 and now Black's attempt 
to activate the bishop along the fl-a6 diagonal 
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by 21...82a6 22 Zg3 b4 is met first with the 
strengthening to the maximum of the kingside 
pressure by 23 Kagl a4 24 %D3g5 Raf8 and then 
the thematic opening of play on the other side 
with 25 a3! followed by the infiltration by the 
queen with EYd2, e3, Wa5-c7, etc. We shall see 
more about it in the game. 

20 2h3 Dg6 21 Ve3 Wrr6 22 Ngs Ng7 23 
Kh5 (D) 

Acknowledging that 23 Bag] leads to noth- 
ing concrete in view of 23...Xag8, White in- 
tends to create some threats by means of Eh6 
and Dgs. 
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23..40189! 

Black decides to prevent Xth6 and to activate 
his bishop via e8, but in doing so he breaks the 
communication between his rooks for a few 
moves, giving White the time to consolidate his 
domination. We have already seen such a motif 
in Beliavsky-Bareev. Better is 23...Xag8 and if 
24 Eh6 then 24... Wf8!. With this far from obvi- 
ous move, Black prepares to transfer his queen 
to b8, in order to control the e5-square and at- 
tack the f4-pawn, thus forcing events. Play may 
continue 25 Égl (25 Des Nxes 26 Exes gets 
White nowhere due to 26...8/b8!) 25... &b8 26 
Des Dxes 27 Exg7 xg7 28 fxes Wrg8. Clearly, 
White preserves a long-term advantage, be- 
cause of the large number of pawns fixed on 
light squares. In the near future, he needs to im- 
prove his position with Ef2, $.g2-f3, h3, &h2 
and then try to provoke either ...a4 or ...b4, in 
order to get routes of infiltration for the king 
and thus be able to offer mass simplifications. 
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However, having simplified the position and 
taken over control of the g-file, Black has a 
much easier task to conduct the defence than in 
the game. 

243! 

Again this modest advance of a rook's pawn 
on the opposite side from the main theatre of 
action... The exclamation mark is not so much 
forthe move itself (I could have played it a little 
bitlater as well), but for the general idea behind 
it, Afterreaching a favourable kingside config- 
uration, White will try to attack the aS-pawn in 
order to force ...a4, when both the queen or (in 
case of mass exchanges) the king will have free 
access to the black queenside via b4-a5. 

24...2e8 25 Rg5 Kaa7 (D) 

Itappears that Black has misplaced some of 
his pieces for nothing, since now it is not easy 
to release the tension along the g-file without 
making a significant positional concession. For 
instance, after 25...2xg5 26 fxg5 White gets a 
mobile kingside majority as well as an excel- 
lent outpost on f4. 
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26 Ragl h6 27 E5g3 Exg3 

Froma practical point of view, this exchange 
is most welcome for White, who gladly im- 
proves his pawn-structure. However, it is hard 
to criticize Black's move, since in case of a 
more neutral move such as 27../Dg6 28 2g2 
Re8 29 Xh3 &h7 White can proceed with his 
plan by playing 30 Ed? Erd8 31 e3 followed by 
Wel and )d2-b3, when Black does not have 
sufficient forces available to defend the a5- 
pawn and so will have to advance it. 
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Now that the structure has changed, White 
will have to adjust his Kingside plans. He will 
transfer his king to the safer f2-square and his 
rook to the h-file. Although g4 is a potential 
threat, he should not play it too soon, since this 
would allow Black to activate his bishop along 
the bl-h7 diagonal. Provoking ...h5 could be 
considered a significant achievement, since the 
knight would get the g5-square, but at the same 
time White should try to prevent further simpli- 
fication with ...h4, For Black it will prove diffi- 
cult to keep both his rook's pawns on their 
current squares. 

28..%g7 29 Eg2(D) 
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29../Dg6 

Black places his knight on a rather passive 
square in order to put pressure on the f4-pawn 
and thus safely prevent g4. Trying to reach the 
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f6-square with 29...0d7 could lead to problems 
after 30 Wid2 Wid8 31 g4 fxg4 32 Lxg4 8733 
f5!, when the position opens to White's advan- 
tage. 

30 bgl 2d7 31 BZ 2c8 32 Eh2 Kh7 33 
2g2 247 

Black has regrouped according to his plan 
and now invites his opponent to undertake con- 
crete action. 

34 Wic3 

Having achieved an optimal kingside re- 
grouping, White turns his attention to the other 
wing. 

34...Wd8 35 Dd2 

I intended to prevent ...h5 by means of 82.13, 
and then transfer the knight to d3 via b3-cl, 
forcing on the way the advance of the a-pawn. 





Black feels the danger and prepares kingside 
counterplay. If White continued with 36 Db3, 
then 36...34 followed by 37..h4 would help 
Black free his position to a certain extent. How- 
ever, there is no need for such a hurried ap- 
proach. By threatening to attack the a5S-pawn 
White has indirectly provoked a weakness on 
the other wing. 

Therefore, the best idea is to change plans 
for the time being and restrict Black's kingside 
activity: 

36 DB! og7 

36...h4 loses material to 37 Des. But now, 
Black renews the threat by clearing the h8- 
square for the rook and placing the f7-square 
under control. 
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37 Vycl! 

Again a move of a prophylactic character. 
37...h4 is prevented in view of 38 gxh4 Dxh4? 
39 Eh1, winning material. 

37... 86 38 e3 

It might look as if White is defending. He 
safely protects the f4- and d4-pawns in order to 
prepare the transfer of the queen to hl without 
fearing ...h4. 

38...Le8 

Black is now ready to defend his h5-pawn 
with the bishop if necessary, but the e6-pawn is 
left without defence for an instant, which al- 
lows White to make further progress. 

39 Vel! (D) 
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39.,..a4 

Finally, Black has to give in, since 39... tYd8 
loses material to 40 Dg5. With his rook on h8, 
Black could have probably refrained from this 
new concession, but even in positions with a 
closed character chess is sometimes “the trag- 
edy of just one tempo”. 

40 Dg5 Eh6 41 Fas Ee7 

Because of the strong threat of Wic7+, Black 
has no time to advance his h-pawn yet. 

42 Wia8! (D) 

Psychologically, it was quite hard to refrain 
from the elegant 42 Hc7, when after 42...<bf6 
43 Wb8 es! Black considerably frees his posi- 
tion and 44 dxe5+? &Dxe5 even leaves him on 
top all of a sudden. 

42...e5 

A desperate attempt to get counterplay. In 
case of a waiting move such as 42...42f6 play 
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could continue with 43 23 h4 44 gxh4 Eixh4 
45 Bxh4 Dxhá4 46 Erb8 (threatening a decisive 
check on e5) 46...Dg6 47 £2h5. If White”s pres- 
sure proves insufficient to break through on the 
kingside, the king would march in to b6 com- 
pletely unhindered, when Black's position will 
soon collapse. 

The immediate 42...h4 is quite similar; for 
instance, 43 gxh4 Exh4 44 Exh4 Axhá 45 Ec8 
2.d7 46 Ec7 (planning &fl-e2-h5) 46...Dxg2 
47 S2xg2 followed by marching the king to b6 
via f2 and el. 

43 dxes 248 

This is equivalent to resignation. Black prob- 
ablyrelied on 43...)xes5 44 fxe5 Exes but then 
saw that after 45 Wd8 Wxb2+ 46 $f3 Eles 47 
Kh4 White manages to consolidate and pre- 
serve his material advantage. Undermining the 
f4-pawn with 43...h4 44 gxh4 dá 45 exd4 Dxt4 
also fails to 46 Ec8. In these variations we can 
see that the white queen is justin time to defend 
the kingside, which it abandoned several moves 
ago. Communication between the wings is cru- 
cialfor such situations; otherwise Black's coun- 
terplay would become too dangerous. 

44 DI3 De6 

The attempt to give perpetual check with 
44. Nixc5 45 Wixe8 Erc2+ fails to 46 BI! (46 
sgl Widl+ gets White nowhere) 46.. Eid3+ 47 
tel Wbl+ (or 47.. Wixe3+ 48 trdl Wid3+ 49 
“Dd2, winning) 48 $e2 Exb2+ 49 GNd2 and the 
checks are over. Black's counterplay also comes 
too late after 44...8.d7 because of the calm 45 
Ea7 defending the c5-pawn and threatening the 
decisive Dd4. 
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45 Dh4 

The rest is easy and needs no comment. 

45. EYES 46 Lh3 Oxc5 47 Dxt5+ Bg6 48 
iDd6 Kh8 49 4.45+ Lh6 50 g4 Ded+51 Exes 
dxe4 52 xe8 1-0 


A Tribute to the Classics 


Fora long time, Imentally associated my game 
against Narciso with Beliavsky's 'reversed 
twins”. Recently, I was rather surprised when I 
looked at the following game, played by the 
fourth World Champion, Alexander Alekhine. 
knew that Alekhine is regarded as the first great 
player who employed the method of playing on 
both wings simultaneously, and also found a 
considerable number of inaccuracies in this 
game, but some strong similarities with my own 
game gave me food for thought. I had studied 
Alekhine's games as a child but forgot most of 
them in the meantime. And yet, certain things 
must have accumulated in my mind at a sub- 
conscious level. The relative ease in handling 
the previous game (Iremember that I played the 
technical part rather quickly) must have had 
something to do with having seen Alekhine's 
game 30 years earlier... 
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Alekhine — Chajes 
Karlsbad 1923 


The strategic elements are already familiar 
to us. White starts a kingside offensive, aiming 
to open a file for his rooks. 
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15 h4! £.f6 16h5 DE8 17 g3!? 

Alekhine follows the dictum festina lente, 
preferring to prepare a safe square on g2 for the 
king instead of rushing in with 17 Des. 

17...Za7 

The generally desirable exchange of the 
light-squared bishops with 17...b4 18 0d1 226 
does not free Black from problems after 19 
$:xa6 Exa6 20 2)e3, when White keeps the ini- 
tiative. 

18 Ddi (D) 
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White continues to refrain from %e5, and 
brings the other knight into the attack first. 

18...$2.g7 

The computer-like continuation 18...g5!7 19 
Des (19 fxg5 $.xg5 achieves nothing for White) 
19...8c7 avoiding the opening of the h-file is 
probably better, but this would be too much for 
a player from the 1920s... Anyway, Alekhine 
could have prevented this change in the course 
of events by exchanging on gó at an earlier 
stage. 

19 De3 f5 

This line of defence prepared by Black will 
prove vulnerable. 

20 WeZ (D) 

20...a4? 

This is a significant mistake, immediately 
bringing Black to the verge of defeat. The weak- 
ness of the b4-square is even more significant 
than it was in my game, since White will be 
able to install a knight on this square, thus tying 
Black down to the defence of the c6-pawn. And 
yet, itis precisely this moment that has a logical 
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connection with my whole play starting with 24 
a3. Why is this? 

I have checked the comments available in 
chess literature regarding this critical moment 
that I probably read in my childhood. The most 
interesting of them belongs to Alexander Kotov. 
He writes that had Black not advanced this 
pawn willingly, Alekhine would have had a dif- 
ficult task provoking this weakness. Alekhine 
himself wrote in the notes to this move that he 
would have transferred the e3-knight to e5, via 
c2-e1-d3, after the preliminary &f1, 2.bl — this 
is a more modest approach, of course. How- 
ever, in his notes to the 33rd move he mentions 
the transfer of the king to the opposite wing as 
partof his plan, in orderto be able to invade the 
enemy camp in case of simplification into an 
ending. In other words, I played as if somebody 
had told me the correct plan; this “somebody” 
was my subconscious... 

Anyway, Black's most active continuation is 
20...8.a6, aiming to exchange the passive bishop 
andif21 a4 then 21... EYa8 with strong counter- 
play against the b2- and d4-pawns in case White 
captures the pawn on b5. 

2122 (D) 

21...Xtae7 

A possible attempt to complicate matters is 
21...85!? with the point that 22 Dxg5 is met by 
22...e5 with strong counterplay. However, White 
can preserve his advantage with 22 h6 £2.f6 23 
tes; for instance: 

a) 23..8c7 24 Ob4 E xes (24... 2.b7 places 
the bishop on a very passive square, increasing 
the effectof the opening of the kingside after 25 
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fxg5 S.xg5 26 f4 soon followed by g4) 25 
Vixes Dg6 26 Wie3 gxf4 27 gxf4 Soh8 28 sad2 
followed by Zcgl1-g5, &hgl and £e2-h5, with 
continuously increasing pressure. 

b) 23...8.xe5 24 dxes! (curiously, the cap- 
ture with the queen is less adequate now be- 
cause after 24 Eixe5 Dg6 25 Ve3 Black can 
take advantage of the fact that the c6-pawn is 
not yet attacked and regroup with 25...Zae7!? 
threatening both ...e5 and ...gxf4 followed by 
. Wc7) 24... 086 (24...84 does not really block 
the position, since White can open it by means 
of f3) 25 Wid2 d4!? (aiming to prevent iDd4 
with total control of the position) 26 Ob4 with a 
stable advantage for White, although the slightly 
weak c5- and f4-pawns restrict his active possi- 
bilities. 

22 fl Lf6 23 De5 Pxe5?! 

Giving up the controlof'the dark squares too 
easily. Some waiting move like 23...W/c7 is 
better. 

24 Vixes 

The careless 24 fxe5? allows Black to keep 
the position closed with 24...g5!. However, 24 
dxe5 is entirely possible, in order to get the d4- 
square for the knight. 

24.47 

Black could have considered 24...%g7!? in 
order to be ready for ...g5 followed by ...e5 at 
the right time. 

25 Wt6 

An important moment. Alekhine decides to 
keep the queens on the board for the time being. 
He aims to provoke some additional weaknesses 
or concessions of some other nature before 
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trading queens. Although 25 hxg6 Eixes 26 
dxe5 hxg6 27 Q3d4 followed by the transfer of 
the king to b4 certainly looks promising for 
White, he can hope for more. For a definitive 
verdict about this decision see also the com- 
ment on Black's 49th move. 

25..Rf7 26 Wh4 We7 27 hxg6 Dxgó (D) 
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This is the first concrete achievement gener- 
ated by the presence of queens on the board. 
Because of the mating threaton h8, Black has to 
spoil the compactness of his structure. In fact, 
Blacks pawn configuration is almost identical 
to Narciso's. 

28 Wh5 Wf6 29 Le2 

The start of a major regrouping. The queen 
has done its job on the kingside and has to re- 
tum to the centre, in order to control the vital 
dark squares. The bishop will replace the queen 
onhs. 

29...287 30 Wf3 DIB 31 We3 Bee7 32 Db4 
24733 2h5 Dg6 34 Dd3 Le8 35 tez 

Finally, the white king approaches the queen- 
side, 

35...$218 36 Bd2 Eb7 37 213 $e7 

Being afraid of the possible resulting end- 
games, Black also rushes his king to the queen- 
side, inorder to preventhis rival from marching 
in. However, his situation will not be much 
safer than on g8. Besides, the kingside will cer- 
tainly be weakened by the departure of one of 
its main defenders. 

38 Ehel D8 39 Nba drd8 40 Srd3 Rge7 41 
Ea2 Za7 (D) 

42 &h1 
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Alekhine's apparent indecision is in fact a 
rather unpleasant method of play against an op- 
ponent who completely lacks counterplay. 

42... Mec7 43 Eh2 2.76 

Reinforcing the h7-square and the h-file in 
the safest possible way. 

44 Wie3 crc8 45 Rchl 

Finally, all Black's weaknesses (c6, e6, h7) 
are subjected to strong pressure. 

45.827 46 Sd2 Be7 47 DAI DAT (D) 
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Black tries to guard all the entries but... 

48 £.h5! 

There is a little paradox here. Optically, one 
could not imagine a *worse” bishop than the 
black one, since all the black pawns are on light 
squares. And yet, inorderto make further prog- 
ress, White has to exchange this bishop, which 
is safely defending the kingside. However, if 
the infiltration by the white rooks does not 
prove decisive, Black will have considerably 
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freed his position as a consequence of this ex- 
change. 
48...Za8 49 2.xg6 (D) 
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49...hxg6? 

The second paradox. This natural move, sig- 
nificantly improving the black structure, is in 
factthe decisive mistake. After the strategically 
less desirable 49.. $xg6 White will have seri- 
ous problems making significant progress if 
Black defends carefully. For instance, 50 Rh6 
Vrg8 51 rc? (clearing the d2-square to give the 
queen access to the queenside; 51 Ee2, planning 
to intensify the attack against the h7-pawn, 
leads nowhere after 51...Xf8 52 Wh5 Ktf7) 
51...Xae8 52 Eid2 Erg7 and now: 

a) After the structural modifications induced 
by 53 Des Qxes 54 fxe5, the queen will have 
access to both wings from the key d2-square, 
but this will not prove of decisive importance 
yet. 54...42b8 55 RI h4 (after 55 Erf4 Black can 
consider sacrificing the h7-pawn with 55... E/g4! 
in order to get counterplay against the f2-pawn 
in case of 56 Elxg4 or against the f4-pawn af- 
ter the immediate 56 Xxh7; 55 EiaS is less dan- 
gerous than it looks, since after 55...Xc8 56 
Wb6+ $ra8 one cannot see a decisive blow yet) 
55..8b7 56 Ef6 b4!? (preparing counterplay 
along the b-file and, more importantly, denying 
access to Black's position) 57 axb4 Ree7 and 
Black survives, although his life is not exactly 
rosy. 

b) 53 Del!? (the knight is aiming for g5, in 
order to attack both the h7- and e6-pawns) 
53...Df6 (planning to meet Df3 with ...Dg4) 
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54 Vias Kc8 (the only move; against 54...Dd7? 
White”s idea is crowned with success after 55 
“43, when the secondary threatof des (under- 
mining the bó-square) is an important comple- 
mentto the main threat, dg5 — a real triumph of 
simultaneous play on two wings) 55 23 (re- 
turning to base; neither 55 Hb6+ Sa8 56 d3 
Dg4 nor 55 Df3 Dg4! 56 Exh7 Exh7 57 Axh7 
Hxh7 58 DS Re7 offers White anything con- 
crete) 55...40d7 56 Ec3 (defending the d4-pawn 
forthe moment and preparing a new wave of at- 
tack; the hurried 56 De5 Q)xe5 57 fxesS offers 
Black some counterplay after 57...14! 58 gxf4 
Vrg4) 56..$b8 57 Blh4 Rf8 (Black should 
take care; after 57../Df6? 58 We 1 threatening 
Wies+ Black is suddenly in trouble, because af- 
ter any knightmove the e6-pawn is hanging) 58 
Was &b7! (the only move again; the greedy 
58... Wixd4? loses to 59 Kxh7, and the same 
goes for 58..8c8? 59 8xh7 Wxh7 60 Exh7 
Xxh7 61 3b4, when Black cannot defend the 
c6-pawn any longer) 59 des Ra8 and White 
still needs to prove a winning plan. Generally, 
Wihite”s technical problems are connected with 
the vulnerability of the d4-pawn and the impos- 
sibility of finding a 100% ideal square for the 
king. On a2, the king is far from the access 
route c3-b4-a5 that it needs to use in case of 
simplifications. If this position is impossible to 
win, then Alekhine's 25th move must have 
been mistaken. In the position resulting after 
the exchange of queens he would have had the 
h-file at his disposal while the light-squared 
bishops would still be on the board. 

50 &h7 

First things first. The infiltration by the rooks 
becomes more problematic after 50 Des &)xe5 
51 fxes Erf7. 

50..Kae8 

Black loses immediately in case of 50...Zxh7 
51 Exh7 t2c8 52 Des Oxes 53 fxes followed 
by Hh6 or FgS with a decisive attack. 

51 Des! 

Finally, the position is ripe for this thematic 
knight jump. 

51.048 

A sad necessity. The seventh-rank pin proves 
decisive after 51...0xe5 52 fxeS Ef 53 Ergs 
Kg7 54 Wixg6! Ree7 55 Eho. 


PLAY ON TWO WINGS 


52 Eh8 Eg7 53 43 (D) 
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White clears the e5-square for the queen 
while transferring the knight to the equally at- 
tractive g5-square. Black cannot prevent the 
new wave of invasion because his knight is 
pinned. 

53..Xb8 54 Dg5 Be7 55 Wes! Vxe5 56 
fxe5 

Black's complete passivity makes his posi- 
tion hopeless. 

56..$a8 57 Rg8 b4 

“Hoping for 58 axb4 Reb7, with some 
chances” (Alekhine). 

58 Hhh8 Ree8 59 axb4 
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59 Dh7 wins easily, but Alekhine intended 
to finish the game in true “play on two wings” 
style. 

59...$a7 60 &c3 $a6 61 Df7 Ras 62 Dd6 
Eeb8 (D) 
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Can White make any further progress on the 
kingside? 

63 Xh1! 

He does not need to! The rook threatens to 
deliver the decisive blow to the enemy king 
with Zalxa4%, Alekhine's feel for a mating at- 
tack in what is basically a technical position is 
impressive. 

63../Dd7 64 Kal 1-0 


5 The Secrets Behind Morphy's 


Successes 


Thave never hidden my addiction to the classics 
of chess. However, along the years I have not 
been very sure where a line should be drawn 
when it comes to the concrete usefulness of 
studying classic games. Should I start with the 
golden era of the Soviet chess school, or maybe 
also include some outstanding players from the 
first half of the 20th century? 

Recently, 1 simply gave up the very idea of 
drawing a line. It was a sudden revelation; 
many ideas that I had carried in my mind for a 
long time received a logical classification. It all 
started when I opened the book Nekoronovanye 
Chempiony (Uncrowned Champions) written 
by Neishtadt. I read the historical part with 
interestand saw surprisingly (for me!) many in- 
teresting games played by Philidor, La Bour- 
donnais, Staunton, etc. However, I was in a bit 
ofa hurry: I wantedto reach as soon as possible 
the last chapter, dedicated to Morphy, consid- 
ered by the authorities to be one of the most 
brilliant players of all time. 

Life is, however, full of surprises; for a long 
time I wasn't able to finish reading the chapter 
about Morphy. It was like pursuing for a long 
time the idea of finding a famous mine of gold, 
but encountering an oasis of happiness just be- 
fore reaching the initial goal. 

The last-but-one chapter was dedicated to 
Adolf Anderssen, the winner of what is con- 
sidered the first international chess tourna- 
ment (London, 1851). The name was familiar 
to me; my first trainer had shown me, when 1 
was 9 years old, the “Immortal” and the *Ever- 
green" games. From the very first game I played 
through on the board, I was bewitched. So 
many ideas that I had come across during my 
career were there, in pure form, in games 
played by an amateur chess-player (Anderssen 


taught mathematics in Breslau) more than a 
century before the ChessBase generation! 

When I finished the Anderssen chapter, I fi- 
nally started to read the section about Morphy. I 
read the biography and played over some of the 
games, but didn't succeedin finishing the chap- 
ter. Every time I opened the book, the first thing 
to do was to step again and again into the newly 
discovered toasis”. 

When the first wave of enthusiasm was con- 
sumed, I started asking myself some questions. 
Morphy's supremacy over his contemporaries 
was considerably more impressive than An- 
derssen's in his golden times. Besides, the 
match that opposed the two champions ended 
in a total fiasco for Anderssen. Beyond my 
subjective taste, such historical facts certainly 
needed some explanation of a technical nature. 

I referred to the opinion of such outstanding 
commentators and analysts as Euwe, Neishtadt 
and, more recently, Kasparov, who unanimously 
agreed on the fact that Morphy's play repre- 
sented the first step towards modern chess, 
while Anderssen's games, though spectacular, 
lacked depth. Here are some fragments which 
can be found in the books of all three authors 
mentioned above: “the old combinative school 
led by Anderssen proved powerless against the 
modernized technique of Morphy ... which 
was based on a sound positional foundation” 
“[Morphy] spontaneously established the three 
main principles of opening play: 1) the rapid 
development of pieces 2) the seizure of the 
centre 3) the opening of lines”. 

Neishtadt goes a bit further and, regarding 
the first point above, makes the following in- 
teresting specification: for the sake of devel- 
opment, Morphy's pieces never (or rarely) 
retreated when attacked. He also specified that 
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while Morphy"s strategic skills were clearly su- 
perior to Anderssen"s, he wasn't weaker than 
him on tactical territory either. 

With such a clear guide, I started examining 
the games played between the two heroes, ea- 
ger to find the practical reflection of the theo- 
retical knowledge I had acquired. I soon found 
the following game (which was in fact played 
after the official match and formed part of a se- 
ries of games dedicated to the King's Gambit) 
that matched perfectly the points 1, 2 and 3 
mentioned above. 


Anderssen - Morphy 
Paris 1858 


1ede5214ext43 Les 

Although by that time it was theoretically 
established, this is the firstmove in slight con- 
tradiction to the recommendation to develop 
knights and only then bishops. True, this ax- 
iom was stated several decades after the mo- 
ment the present game was played, but it is 
remarkable that Morphy usually played the 
opening in accordance with it, thus being sev- 
eral steps ahead of his generation. The ex- 
posed position of the bishop will soon cause 
White some trouble. 

3..DF6 4 €5?! (D) 





Anderssen was seduced by this early action 
in the centre, hoping to obtain the initiative. 
After Black's accurate answer, it will become 
clear, however, that White has simply lost a 
valuable tempo for his development. 
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4..dS! 

Morphy doesn't spend time parrying the 
threat. Instead, he opens the diagonal for his 
queen's bishop, at the same time preparing an 
outpost on e4 for the knight — just like in Nei- 
shtadt's description. 

5 2b3 

After 5 exf6 dxc4 Black's better possibilities 
for further development as well as the bishop- 
pair compensate for his pawn weaknesses. 6 
Wie2+ is not dangerous; for instance, 6... £2e6 7 
Eres Erd5! (but not 7...Dc6 8 fxg7!). 

StDes 

Theknightoccupies an active position while 
the bishop has been forced to retreat to a more 


passive square. 
6Df3 Lg4 7 0-0 De6 (D) 
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DEVERES 


With each move, Black develops a piece, at 
the same time creating concrete threats based 
on strong pressure in the centre. 

8 2a4 

A good illustration of the fact that under cer- 
tain circumstances a development advantage 
tends to increase. Quite sadly, White was de- 
prived of the most natural way to defend the 
e5-pawn and prevent 5, namely 8 d49, 
which fails painfully to 8.../Dxd4!, but instead 
of moving his bishop for the third time, An- 
derssen could have tried to keep Morphy's de- 
velopment advantage under control with 8 $el 
£.c5+9 bhl. True, after 9...2.xf3 10 Exf3 (10 
gxf3 might be better although after 10..Dg5 
followed by ...De6 Black consolidates his ma- 
terial advantage and keeps a solid position) 
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10...0xes 11 Exf4 )g6 Black retains the extra 
pawn and the better development. Tactics don't 
work yet; for instance, 12 Rxf7 &xf7 13 Eixe4 
Rel. 

8...g5 (D) 

Morphy's first deviation (although not a very 
significant one) from his main strategy. Simpler 
is 8../Dg5 in order to transfer the knight to a 
more stable position and defend the f4-pawn 
without creating any weakness. For instance, 9 
d4 2xf3 10 gxf3 De6, when LI c4 is not dan- 
gerous because of 11...dxc4 12 dS Wg5+ 13 
$h1 0-0-0 and Black completes his develop- 
ment with a very good game. Morphy's moveis 
more ambitious but also riskier. 
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9 Lxc6+?! 

Finally allowing Black a clear advantage. By 
hurrying with this unnecessary exchange of a 
bishop that has already consumed three tempi, 
White lets his opponent immediately under- 
mine the centre. Anderssen might have feared 
that on the next move Morphy would play 
. NWd7, keeping his structure intact, but he ob- 
viously underestimated the dynamic strength of 
the doubled pawns. 9 d4 is better. 

9..bxc6 10 d4 c5 11 c3 2e7 12b4 

Anderssen finally understood that he was on 
unsafe ground. With this move, he tries to pre- 
vent his centre from being undermined with 
««cxd4 followed by ...c5, but this means his 
queenside remains undeveloped for a few more 
moves. 

12...exb4 13 exb40-0 14 $/b3 Eb8 15a3c5! 

The blockade has been broken anyway! 
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SECRETS OF ATTACKING CHESS 


16 Dc3 Dxc3 17 Fixc3 cxb4 18 axbá Lxb4 
19 Wd3 as 

Finally, Black's development advantage has 
been converted into a more stable form of ad- 
vantage. Black has won a second pawn, while 
retaining a solid position. Within a few moves, 
Morphy"s position attains complete harmony. 

20 h4 h6 21 hxg5 hxg5 22 83 (D) 
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Anderssen makes a last attempt to change 
the course of the game, relying on the slight 
weakness of the black kingside. 

22...Xb6! 23 Ra2z 

23 gxf4 gxf4 24 Lxf4 isn't too appealing ei- 
ther; for instance, 24...8g6 25 &f2 Wb6 and 
the white King is surrounded by dangers from 
both wings. 

23...Xg6 (D) 

After the rook transfer, the black kingside is 
well defended, while the white king starts feel- 
ing insecure. 
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24 Eg2m? 

“Anderssen's ingenuity in the following part 
of the game is a clear sign that his defeat in this 
match wasn't caused by his bad form. The main 
thing is that his tactical mastery started to mani- 
fest itself in a desperate position, reached as a 
result of Morphy's superior strategy in the pre- 
vious phase of the game.” These were my first 
thoughts when I saw this fine game. Later I had 
to revise my views though. 

24...8.h3 25 e6 Lxg2 

25.. Éxe6 26 Éh2 Kh6 is also reasonable. 

26 ext7+ Wg7 27 bxg2 Ve8(D) 
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With his next few moves, Black regroups for 
the final attack, while keeping several impor- 
tant squares around his own king under control. 

28 Des Rh6 29 gxf4 Rh8 30 fxg5 

Anderssen has finally managed to create 
threats against the enemy king, but Morphy 
was ready for action justone move earlier. The 
tragedy of one tempo... 

30..h2+ 31 gl Ehl+ 32 dof2 E8h2+ 33 
be3 Eh3+ 34 43 Exf3+! 

This well-calculated combination is the 
shortest way to win. “Morphy's sparkling tacti- 
cal mastery prevented many of the commenta- 
tors from gaining a deeper understanding of his 
style of play.” Once again, these initial thoughts 
of mine look rather naive now. 

35 Hxf3 

35 &xf3 is no better: 35...Wh3+ 36 sf2 
Kh2+ and mate next move. 

35..Wixcl+ 36 Bf2 Wel+ 37 dog? Welt 
(0-1) 
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The game we have just examined seems like a 
perfect illustration of the official thesis regard- 
ing the new elements introduced by Morphy 
and that gave him such a supremacy over his 
contemporaries. And yet, I soon discovered that 
Anderssen had been the first to offer a practical 
lesson about development to his acclaimed op- 
ponent. Let us follow the very first game of the 
main match between these wonderful players. 
There are several common points between 
these two games, the only significant difference 
being that the roles were reversed. 


Morphy - Anderssen 
Match (game 1), Paris 1858 


1e4e52 043 Dc6 3 Lcd Les 4 b4 
Another popular gambit at the time. It was in 
fact Anderssen's favourite variation with White. 
4 Lxb45 c3 2,5 6 dá exd4 7 0-0 086 (D) 
A rather provocative move, instead of the ap- 
proved continuation 7...d6 8 cxd4 L.b6. 








8e5?! 

The same typical mistake as in the previous 
game. With his queenside still undeveloped, 
Morphy starts a premature attack. One year 
later he demonstrated the correct plan in a blind- 
fold game played in a simultaneous display: 8 
23! (preventing Black from castling) 8...d6 9 
e5! (now this move is considerably stronger) 
9...d5? (this reaction isn't adequate any more; 
however, as the German master Berthold Suhle 
later demonstrated, White”s attack is very strong 
anyway: 9...)xeS 10 DxeS dxeS 11 Wb3 Hd7 
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12 Rel «4 13 Dd2 Exc3 14 Dxe4 Axel 15 
Dxt6+ gxf6 16 Exel+ Sd8 17 Erf3 f5 18 Wr4 
f6 19 Wh6 winning, or 9...dxe5 10 Hb3 Ed7 11 
tDgS with strong threats) 10 &.b5 and White 
won in Morphy-Greenway, London blindfold 
simul 1859. 

8.159 2.b5 

Asin the previous game, White doesn'thave 
enough development to pick up the gauntlet. 
After 9 exf6 dxc4 10 fxg7 Rg8 11 2.g5 Eds 12 
Rel+ 2e6 13 26 ErfS 14 &.xd4 0-0-0 Black 
manages to bring his king to safety, with a con- 
siderable advantage. 

9..De4 10 exd4 

10 2a3 was indicated by Anderssen as a 
possible improvement. He analysed 10...2.xc3 
11 Dxd4 (11 Dxc3 might be better although I 
doubt that White's compensation is sufficient) 
11...22xal 12 0xc6 but here 12..8Yd7 13 dá 
c6, as given by Neishtadt, seems to solve Blacks 
defensive problems, leaving him with a mate- 
rial advantage. 

10...0-0 

White has achieved absolutely nothing to 
compensate for the material deficit. In fact, itis 
Black who is better developed. Morphy decides 
to win his pawn back, although it is obvious that 
this involves further positional concessions. 

1 &xc6 

To be compared with Anderssen's exchange 
on có from the previous game. 

11...bxc6 12 Eras 2.6 13 Frxc6 Lg4 (D) 
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Anderssen develops his last minor piece, sub- 
jecting the enemy centre to strong pressure. 


SECRETS OF ATTACKING CHESS 


14 2b2?! 

A new inaccuracy, after which White should 
hardly have a chance to save the game. 14 2a3 
only helps Black improve the position of his rook 
with 14...8e8, when the manoeuvre ...Ze6-g6 
puts the enemy kingin serious danger. The only 
acceptable defence is 14 £.e3 in order to give 
the Kingside some protection too. In this case, 
Black can play 14...f6, taking advantage of the 
fact that, compared to the game position, the 
e5-pawn isn't well enough defended. 

14...8xf3 15 gxf3 Dg5 

By simple means, Black has obtained a prac- 
tically decisive attack. The f4- and f2-squares 
are hopelessly weak. 

16 Dd2 (D) 
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16...Xe8 

Planning to activate the rook along its third 
rank. Although it certainly accentuates the sim- 
ilarities with the previous game, the move itself 
is not the only possible continuation of the at- 
tack. Anderssen might have been surprised by 
the case with which he had managed to achieve 
such an overwhelming advantage against his 
mighty opponent. He probably couldn't believe 
that the time had come for decisive actions and 
decided to increase his pressure slowly. As I 
later discovered, this was his preferred manner 
of playing, very much in contradiction with the 
general opinion of the commentators. 

Anyway, the straightforward 16...Dh3+ ap- 
pears no worse than the game continuation. 
Play may continue 17 &h1 (17 Bg2 keeps the 
f2-pawn defended but makes 17...€/h4 equally 
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unpleasant due to the additional threat ...Df4+) 
17... Wh4 (for the moment, Black is attacking 
with just two pieces but the typical manoeuvre 
.. de8-e6-g6 remains in reserve, of course) 18 
Ec3 (the other possible way to bring the queen 
back to the defence, 18 Exds, leaves the d2- 
knight undefended, allowing 18..Dxf2+ 19 
dg? Wgs+ 20 xt? Wxd2+) 18..Dxf2+ 19 
deg2 Dh3 and White's position isin ruins. 
17 &h1 Dh3 18 f4(D) 





A good practical chance. White is ready to 
give up the doomed pawn immediately in order 
to slow down Black's attack. At the same time, 
he clears the long diagonal in order to bring his 
queen back via d5. 

18..h4 

Anderssen carries out his attack in a method- 
ical way. Once again, the simpler 18..0xf4 is 
entirely possible as well. White can prevent the 
enemy queen from emerging to h4 with 19 03 
but after 19... 8Yc8 20 Zgl Wf5 his position re- 
mains difficult. 

19 Fixas 

Finally obtaining some sort of piece coordi- 
nation. 

19..40xf2+ 20 bgl Dd3 21 2.3 (D) 

21..Dxf4?! 

Until now, whenever he had a choice between 
relatively equivalent continuations, Anderssen”s 
decisions have been dictated by the aim of get- 
ting the maximum piece activity, ignoring ma- 
terial factors. Or, in a more general sense, he 
preferred abstract thinking to concrete action. 
Finally, he now opts for pawn-grabbing, just at 
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the moment when it seems that this was consid- 
erably worse than developing the initiative. 

Black's better coordination can be crowned 
tactically with 21...c5!. White cannot maintain 
his central stability. After 22 We4 (aiming to 
avoid problems along the d-file; 22 )c4 is met 
by a devastating rodeo of the black knight with 
22..Dxf4 23 Wf3 Dh3+ 24 Bhl Dgs 25 Wr4 
Vxf4 26 Rxf4 De6, while 22 dxcs helps Black 
include new resources in the attack with 
22...82xc5+) 22...cxd4 23 $.xd4, White has ap- 
parently managed to keep his position together 
but the spectacular 23...4)xe5! makes full use 
of the black pieces” activity. For instance, 24 
Lxb6 Dg4! (the careless 24...)g67 allows 25 
212) 25 3 Wh6 withan extra pawn and at- 
tacking chances for Black. 

22 Wf3(D) 
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Suddenly, Black faces some problems with 
his f7-pawn. 
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22..:Dh3+ 23 $h1 Dgs 24 Wg2 

And now, his knight has somewhat lost its 
stability. 

24...Xad8 (D) 
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Morphy misses his chance. He could have 
saved the day with 25 Df3 Oxf3 26 Wixf3. AI 
of a sudden, White is attacking along the f-file, 
opened as a consequence of the elimination of 
the weak pawns. Maroczy gives the following 
main line as favourable for Black: 26...8.xd4 
(26..8e7 27 2.b4 Eed7?? loses to 28 e6 as in- 
dicated by Maroczy, while after 26...Xd7 White 
can develop a dangerous initiative with 27 Zael 
followed by Re4) 27 Wixf7+ bh8 28 Rf4 Wixt4 
29 Wixf4 &xc3. However, it does not really look 
like White should be in danger of losing here. 

25...h6 26 Kaf1 

Once again, 26 03 deserves consideration 
although Black can probably keep the better 
chances by 26...8h3 with favourable simplifi- 
cations. 

26..84h3 27 Wic6?! Eid7 28 Wg2?! Lxds 
29 E xdá Vixd4 

White should have exchanged queens when 
he had the chance, although this wouldn't have 
spared him from a long and painful endgame. 

30 043 

Morphy had probably relied on this move, 
failing to notice Black's reply: 

30..8Yd5 31 h4 De6 (D) 

Black has kept his extra pawns and went on 
to win a long ending, which, however, is some- 
what away from our main subject. 


SECRETS OF ATTACKING CHESS 
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32 Viga Vic6 33 Eg2 Hd3 34 Vts Heds 35 
Wrr6 Was 36 WS Kd1 37 Exd1 Wxdl+ 38 
bh2 Rd3 39 Rf2 Re3 40 Dd2 Ke2 41 Erxt7+ 
Bh8 42 Des Exf2+ 43 Oxf2 Vrd5 44 Dg4 
WixaZ+ 45 bg3 Wb3+ 46 bh2 Eie2+ 47 bg3 
Wc3+ 48 &h2 Ere6 49 h5 a5 50 Df6 gxf6 51 
Vixto+ drg8 52 Vigo + DIS 53 Wixh6+ De8 54 
Vig6+ &d7 55 h6 Vids 56 h7 Vixes+ 57 Sogl 
Dg5 58 8 Wixh$ 59 Fixg5 Wd4+ 60 fl ad 
61 Wf5+ be6 62 We8 kb5 63 Del c5 64 
Wb7+ bed 65 Wr7+ be3 66 Wrf3+ Wid3 67 
Wrr6+ Sob3 68 Wb6+ te2 69 Era7 Wic3+ 70 
be2 a3 71 Frad+ $b2 72 Wb5+ Wb3 0-1 
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The strong similarity between these two 
games is a clear hint that Morphy didn't really 
bring anything fundamentally new regarding 
the abstract matter of optimizing development. 
And yet, what could be the explanation of his 
categorical win over Anderssen? I believe that a 
careful analysis of the following game will 
give us some answers about the true balance of 
forces between these two outstanding figures of 
the 19th century. 


Anderssen —- Morphy 
Match (game 6), Paris 1858 


1a3 

To many observers and commentators, An- 
derssen's switch in the final part of the match to 
this unpretentious move might have seemed a 
sign of resignation. 

I suggest a completely different interpreta- 
tion. It could simply be that Anderssen finally 
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understood his opponent's strong and weak 
points. Morphy had a colossal practical strength 
in positions where play had a predominantly 
concrete character, especially in the opening, 
but Anderssen's greater experience could have 
its say in more ambiguous situations, where the 
pieces don”t come to direct contact too soon. 
The overall score in the games started with 1 a3 
was equal (+1 =1 —1) but the course of the 
games is in strong contradiction with the ap- 
proved thesis that Morphy"s play was based on 
a sounder positional foundation. 

In fact, it was Anderssen who completely 
outplayed his brilliant opponent on strategic 
territory. As we shall see, Morphy managed to 
maintain the balance only by means of his 
greater practical abilities. 

1...65 204 0963 Dc3 d5 4 exds Dxds 5 e3 
(D) 
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The game has transposed into a reversed 
Paulsen Sicilian, but at the time of this game it 
was most probably called an “irregular” open- 
ing. True, one year earlier Louis Paulsen had 
experimented with the variation that nowadays 
bears his name, but he managed to give it mod- 
em contours only some 20 years later. 

5.2.6 6 Df3 2.6 7 Le2 0-0 

Morphy probably hoped to get attacking 
chances if White castled quickly, but some- 
what neglects the centre by delaying the devel- 
opment of his queen's knight. 

8 dá! Dxc3?! 

This helps White to strengthen his centre. 
8...exd4 is more logical. 
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9 bxc3 e4 10 3d2 (D) 
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Remarkably, the next two games in which 
Anderssen opened with 1 a3 reached the same 
structure. Morphy seems to have been unable to 
sense dangers of a strategic nature, while An- 
derssen remained confident in his positional 
feeling, despite the unfavourable result of his 
first game with this extravagant experiment. 

I believe that time has come to mark the 
difference in handling the opening (and the 
game of chess in general) between these two 
historic figures. Both Anderssen and Morphy 
were fervent adherents of the Evans Gambit. 
They both reached the following position quite 
frequently: 1 e4e5 2 Df3 Dc6 3 Ec4 Les 4 b4 
Bxb45 c3 Ec5 60-0 d6 7 d4 exd4 8 cxd4 2. b6 
(D). 
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However, their further treatment was dia- 
metrically opposed. Anderssen generally relied 
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on long-term compensation, and many of his 
games continued with 9 dS Das 10 2b2 De7 
11 823 0-0 12003 Dg6 13 De2 c5 14 Eid2 f6 
15 &h1 Éb8 16 Dg3 followed by Ds, gl, 
g4, etc. This is what I would call a strategic ap- 
proach. 

Morphy preferred the logical developing 
move 9 3, when White maintains possibili- 
ties of advancing either of his central pawns ac- 
cording to the necessities. The main meritofthis 
continuation is that in case of the most natural 
developing move, 9..Df6, Black suddenly gets 
into trouble after 10 e5! dxe5 11 &a3 followed 
by 12 $b3, as proved by Morphy on several oc- 
casions. This is obviously a more dynamic ap- 
proach than Anderssen's. 

Theory has registered the two variations with 
the names of their outstanding adherents from 
the 19th century. They both probably deserve 
the right to exist, just as the Evans Gambit in 
general, although this time I would probably 
prefer the Morphy variation. 

However, in the kind of position resulting af- 
ter Anderssen's experimental 1 a3, Morphy's 
approach was simply not too well suited. There 
are situations when one should play according 
to the objective necessities and forget about 
one's preferences. 

10.85 (D) 
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Black's past few moves have been a continu- 
ation of the same one-sided strategy. Morphy 
didn'tanticipate the long-term consequences of 
White's advantage in the centre. 

1114 
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Anderssen had no intention of placing his 
king under immediate fire and continues to re- 
strictthe enemy pieces” activity withhis pawns. 

11...g5 (D) 

A rather premature attack. With his queen- 
side undeveloped, Blacks chances for an attack 
are not too great. Better chances for counter- 
play are offered by opening the centre with 
11...exf3 although after 12 2.xf3 followed by 
bi, 0-0 and c4, White's chances should be 
preferred. 

In a later game from this match, Morphy var- 
ied with 11...8/h4+ 12 g3 E/h3 but did not com- 
pletely solve his strategic problems, although 
he eventually drew. 





12 &e4 

A remarkable multi-purpose move. The most 
obvious idea behind itis to open the queen's ac- 
cess to h5 and thus force Black to clarify mat- 
ters on the Kingside at an earlier stage than he 
would like. Another immediate threat after the 
exchange of bishops will be to transfer the 
queen to b3 in order to threaten both the king 
and the b7-pawn. However, Anderssen also had 
a deeper plan in mind, probably overlooked by 
Morphy when playing his previous move. 

12...8xc4 13 Oxcd gxf4 

Black had no time to block the kingside with 
13...g4 due to 14 Eb3. However, the exchange 
on f4 has a significant drawback, probably 
taken into account by Anderssen: the e3-square 
now becomes available to the white pieces. 

14 exf4 Ue8 15 0-0 Hc6 16 Eb3 Eds 17 
Bbl b6?! (D) 
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Another significant positional concession. 
Instead of further weakening his position, 
Black should complete his development with 
17..ºDd7, when winning a pawn with 18 xd6 
Wixb3 19 Éxb3 cxd6 20 Exb7 does not bring 
White any concrete advantage due to 20...)b6 
with excellent chances for a blockade on the 
light squares. 
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18 VraZ! 

The queen has done its job on the queenside 
and is heading for e2. The main plan is to place 
the knight on e3 and then create threats on both 
wings, but preserving the queen from exchange 
increases the attacking chances. 

18...c6 

Once again, 18...)d7 looks more natural. 

19 WeZ Dd7 20 De3 Ere6 21 c4 Df6 22 Rb3 
br7 

Facing the prospect of &.b2 followed by an 
eventual check on g3, the black king abandons 
its residence in advance. However, with the 
centre unstable, f7 will not prove a much better 
location. 

23 2.b2 Bac8 24 &hl (D) 

I believe that Anderssen's treatment of the 
position has a rather modern character. All his 
pieces are in optimal positions, not obstructing 
one another, and the signal for the attack is 
likely to be heard any moment now. Both d5 
and g4 are in the air. 

24...Rg8 

Hoping to discourage an attack along the g- 
file. 





25 dS! 
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A well-timed pawn-break. 

25...0xd5 26 exd5 Wid7 

26...4Dxd5 is impossible in view of 27 Wh5+ 
MFB 28 xf5 with a powerful attack. 

27 Des 

I believe that this moment has not received 
the attention it deserves. For instance, in Paul 
Morphy's Games of Chess, Maroczy attaches 
an exclamation mark to the knight jump, with- 
outany further comment. This move marks the 
start Of a new stage of the game, of a more dy- 
namic nature. The Knight was very stable on e3, 
blockading Black's passed pawn and ensuring 
White a virtually risk-free game, but Anderssen 
must have been frustrated by the fact that it 
blocked the rook's access to the kingside, For 
now, 1 shall refrain from giving a definitive 
evaluation to 27 Nc4 and limit myself to ob- 
serving that it leads to a type of position where 
Morphy's talent finally gets the opportunity to 
manifest itself. Besides, the e4-pawn suddenly 
becomes a source of counterplay. 

From a psychological point of view, 27 Fel 
looks like a wiser decision. White prepares the 
activation of his queen and keeps the b3-rook in 
reserve for the time being. Play may continue 
27...8g6 28 Elh4 h6 29 $rh3, when the f5-pawn 
is hopelessly weak. The attempt to put pressure 
on the d5-pawn with 29...82.£8 fails to 30 £e5 
followed by d6, which renews the threat against 
the f5-pawn. Black's poor coordination is un- 
derlined by the fact that the natural 30...0g4 
fails painfully to 31 Dxg4 followed by 32 hs, 
irrespective of the way Black recaptures on g4. 

27...$2e7? 
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Blacks position certainly looks dangerous 
and Morphy's desire to avoid an eventual fork 
on es is perfectly understandable. The capture 
of the d-pawn with 27...DxdS? is strongly an- 
swered with 28 &b5! (a nice way of activating 
the rook; Maroczy gives 28 Hdl Dxf4 29 
Exd6 Dxe2 30 Exd7+ $e631 Rd2 as winning, 
but after 31...Rgd8 Black maintains reasonable 
drawing chances because of his active pieces 
and the reduced number of remaining white 
pawns) 28...De7 (28...Xc5 allows White to sta- 
bilize his pressure by 29 Eixcs bxc5 30 $2.e5) 29 
Eihs+ Rg6 and now 30 Ext5+! Dxfs 31 Wxh7+ 
yields a decisive attack. 

However, Morphy had at his disposal a rather 
effective way of taking advantage of White's 
temporary lack of coordination induced by the 
knight jump, namely 27..Wc7!? (D), not no- 
ticed by commentators until now. 
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Black attacks both the knight and the f4- 
pawn. White has a relatively wide choice of 
continuations, but none of them seems to offer 
anything concrete. For instance: 

a) 28 De5+ is the mostnatural. In this case, 
Black is balancing on the edge of the precipice 
but there is apparently no immediate way to 
make him fall down. The knight certainly looks 
activeon e5, but itobstructs the b2-bishop, thus 
limiting White's attacking potential. For the 
moment, it is essential to choose the right square 
for the king. After 28...bf8! (28...$e8? is bad 
for a far from obvious reason: after 29 Xc3! 
2c5 30 Eh3 Black cannot prepare his counter- 
play along the c-file with 30...8.e7 because of 
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31 Éxh7! with a winning attack) White faces 
the unpleasant threat of ..EYc2. I cannot find 
anything better than 29 Ee3 (now after 29 Rc3 
S2e5 30 Éh3 $2.e7 White has no decisive con- 
tinuation available) 29..8c2 30 Eh3 be8!? 
(again, the position of the king is essential; af- 
ter the hurried 30... 827 White wins with 31 
iDdT+! Dxd7 32 Eixt5+ be8 33 We6+). Not 
having any forced winning continuation, White 
has problems coordinating his pieces. For in- 
stance, 31 &.d4 We2 32 Kbbl and now it looks 
like Black should question White”s stability in 
the centre with 32... 2.xe5 (with the bishop on 
d4, 32.802? loses to 33 Hf2) 33 fxes (33 fixes 
allows 33...Rc2 with counterplay) 33...)xd5 
34 Rf2 Wg4 35 Wb3 Kd8 and Black seems to 
be able to hold his position together. 

b) The simplistic 28 Oxd6+ Wxd6 29 Hh3 
allows Black to coordinate his forces with 
29...%g7, when after 30 Rdl Wixf4 31 dó Eig4 
32 Wf| White certainly has enough compensa- 
tion for the pawn, but probably not more. 

c) 28 Éc3 is possibly the trickiest continua- 
tion, when Black must defend against attacks 
from all sides. Play may continue 28...)xd5 29 
Erhs+ she6 30 Bal (30 Dxd6 Eixd6 31 Xxc8 
Exc8 32 Wixh7 wins a pawn, butafter 32...0e3 
Black's centralized position and the strong 
passed pawn offer him adequate counterplay) 
30..4Dxf4! (D) (only this move seems to solve 
the problem of the hanging pieces; 30...8.c57 
allows 31 Bxd5! bxds 32 Wixt5+ with a deci- 
sive attack; for instance, 32...%c6 33 Wxe4+ 
bs 34 Eb3+ &ra6 35 Wd3 and the black king 
is helpless). 
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THE SECRETS BEHIND MORPHY'S SUCCESSES 


White now has two ways of winning a piece, 
but not necessarily the game. 

cl) After31 Wh6+ E g6 32 Exd6+ Vixd6 33 
Dxd6 Exh6 34 Dxc8 Eg6 35 Dxa7 (or 35 g3 
343) 35...8ixg2 the reduced number of white 
pawns as well as Black's activity makes a draw 
quite probable. 

c2) At first sight, the forced variation 31 
Exd6+ Eixd6 32 Eixfs5+ toxt5 33 Dxd6+ te6 
34 Gxc8 might look more accurate, butin this 
case 34...Kf8! offers Black unexpected coun- 
terplay, based on the strong passed pawn, and 
the better coordination of his pieces. 

These variations imply an elevated dose of 
risk for Black and a high probability for him to 
go wrong. What I wanted to highlight is that 
objectively speaking Anderssen let part of his 
advantage slip away with 27 Ddc4. Until that 
moment his play had been clearly stronger than 
his opponent's, but we shall now follow a se- 
quence of mutual errors that eventually yields 
Morphy the full point. 

We now return to 27...8%e7? (D): 
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28 Extó+ 


Anderssen decides to stake everything on 
one card, the passed d-pawn. Indeed, after a 
few quasi-forced moves, the pawn's way to 
promotion will be cleared. However, Anders- 
sen failed to foresee the extent to which the in- 
stability of his knight on c4 will influence the 
course of the game. The move itself is proba- 
bly no worse than the alternatives, but it re- 
quires 100% accuracy, which the Anderssen 
failed to display. 
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a) 28 &e5 might be simpler and stronger, 
because it creates an excellent outpost on dó; 
for instance, 28...2.xe5 29 fxe5 Dxd5 30 Dd6 
Rcf8 31 Éh3 (possibly even stronger than 31 
hs soag 32 Edil!) 31..8g7 32 Eh5 f4 33 
Elxe4 with a winning position. 

b) 28 &h3 is also unpleasant for Black, as 
suggested by Maroczy. The move is quite logi- 
cal: Anderssen removed the knight from e3 in 
order to open the rook's access to the kingside. 
Here are some possible continuations: 

bl) 28...Ecf8 loses outright to 29 Lxf6+ 
Exf6 30 Bxh7+ B£7 31 Ehs. 

b2) Maroczy analysed mainly 28...8g7, not 
noticing that 29 &.xf6+ &xf6 30 Kh6+ wins 
outright; for instance, 30...Xg6 31 Wb2+! fol- 
lowed by 32 Exh7+. 

b3) 28...8/b5 might require some more 
imagination from White: 29 &xf6+ Bxf6 30 
Wyh5! Eixds (the main point is that 30...87xc4 
allows a winning series of checks with 31 
Wh4+ $E7 32 Wixh7+ rg 33 Wxf5+ tres 34 
We6+) 31 Dxd6 Wixd6 32 Wxh7 Rg6 and now 
White should bring the last forces into the at- 
tack with 33 g4! fxg4 34 f5, when Black is help- 
less. 

28..S2xf6 29 Wb2+?! 

This move doesn't spoil everything yet, but 
it is a premature commitment (according to 
Vukovié's terminology). 29 Kh3! is a much 
better move, keeping the check in reserve. For 
instance: 

a) In case of 29...8g6, 30 Wb2+ wins. 

b) After 29...8/b5 the white queen should 
strike from the other side with 30 $/h5, win- 
ning. 

c) 29...8g7 isequally hopeless in view of 30 
Kh6+ followed by either Wh5+ or Wb2+. 

d) 29...8xc4!7 30 Frxc4 and now Black's 
hopes to consolidate are illusory; for instance, 
30...8g7 (or 30...8g4 31 Wid4+ bg6 32 Erh8 
winning) 31 Wc3+ &f7 32 KhS, when his 
weaknesses are just too numerous to be de- 
fended. 

There is a curious feature about moves 29 to 
32. While Anderssen has a choice between 
several tempting continuations on practically 
each step, Morphy simply plays the moves he 
is forced to. From a practical point of view, 
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such a state of matters clearly favoured Mor- 
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Continuing the mistaken policy of premature 
commitment. As we know, if Anderssen had 
wanted to move the rook to h3 he should have 
done so immediately. Two alternatives merit at- 
tention: 

a) Now that the check on b2 has been in- 
serted, it might seem more logical to continue 
improving the position of the queen with 30 
Wid4!9 (D), as indicated by Maroczy. White's 
immediate threat is to create two unstoppable 
passed pawns in the centre by Des+. Black 
has several ways to meet this threat butnone of 
them seems entirely satisfactory. 





al) Against the counterattacking 30...8.c5 
Maroczy gives 31 $/dl, but then only analyses 
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31...º%e8 32 Des, when White wins. However, 
31.818 is significantly better, when after 32 
Des Wg7 33 Rg3 Wh6 34 Eh3 Erg7 35 Eid2 
White is better but not winning yet. A superior 
move-order starts with 31 De5+, forcing the 
king to occupy an unfavourable square with 
31...9be7 (it is casy to establish that anything 
else is worse) and only now 32 Edl. Black's 
position is pretty much hopeless; for instance, 
32... WYd6 (32..Whe8 33 h3 Rg7 is hardly an 
improvement in view of 34 Eh6) 33 Whs Wr6 
34 Wxh7+ Rg7 35 Whs Ecg8 36 g3 witha posi- 
tional and material advantage for White. 

a2) 30...2c5 puts pressure on the d-pawn 
and thus prevents QDe5+ for the time being. 
However, the rook is not too well placed on c5 
and White wins rather easily with 31 &h3 &g7 
32 Eh6 £.c7 33 De3 (simpler and better than 
33 dó, as analysed by Maroczy) 33...%g8 34 
Kh5 and Black loses the f5-pawn and soon the 
game, since 34...8f7 only makes things worse 
in view of 35 Rg5+. 

a3) 30...8cd8 is possibly a better way of 
keeping the d5-pawn under observation. How- 
ever, temporarily freed from the need to defend 
his knight, White can develop his initiative un- 
hindered: 31 Xh3 Rg7 32 Kh6 $Lc5 33 Des+ 
es (again, finding the right place for the king 
is not easy; for instance, after 33...%g8 White 
has the tricky 34 Ec4! keeping things under 
control since 34.. WYxd5? loses to 35 Rdl) 34 
Wydl (with the King on e8, the white queen 
changes its route, of course) 34...txds 35 
Wyh5+ &f8 (Black has managed to eliminate the 
dangerous pawn, but is still uncoordinated) 36 
Jxh7 (continuing to harass the enemy king; cap- 
turing the other pawn allows Black to achieve a 
perfect regrouping with 36 Eixf5+7 t2g8, when, 
all of a sudden, White is in some trouble: his 
own king feels a bit unsafe while the e-pawn is 
quite menacing — this line is a clear hint about 
how sharp the position has become) and now, 
after 36..ixh7 37 Wxh7 We6, White seems 
ableto maintain a stable advantage with a series 
of accurate moves: 38 Wh8+ se7 39 Wg7+ 
Be8 40 Fixa? 2.e7 41 a4. 

a4) Just as three moves earlier, Black can 
pose major practical problems with 30...8/c7 
(D). 
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Once again, White does not have an easy 
task to maintain a palpable advantage. For the 
moment, he should neutralize Black's pressure 
along the c-file with 31 Kc3!9 (the hurried 31 
De5+ leaves Black with an acceptable position 
after 31...4f8 32 Éh3 Kg7 followed by ...8.c5). 
After the virtually forced 31...8.c5 White should 
play 32 Des+ (D). 
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Where should Blacks king go? 

a41) Since the white queen cannot maintain 
itself on the long diagonal, 32...$g7 might look 
like a safe move. However, after 33 Widl Rcf8 
(aiming to defend all the weak squares) the 
queen can renew the threats with 34 Wal!, 
when the black king cannot find a reliable shel- 
ter against the threatened discovered checks. 
For instance, 34...h6 (clearing the h7-square for 
the king) 35 d6! (a strong move, giving Black 
problems with his coordination) 35...tYc8 (the 
queen cannot find a good square: 35... EYd8 is 
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answered with 36 %)c6, when the only way to 
prevent a winning discovered check is 36... Hf6 
allowing 37 Ég3+ &h7 38 Wixf6 Exf6 39 Exg8 
cxg8 40 d7 and this pawn will cost Black a 
whole rook; the queen is rather out of play after 
35.. Wb7 allowing the elegant 36 d3; captur- 
ing the pawn with 35... $xd6 loses to 36 Éd1 
with an irresistible attack) and now 36 d7 seems 
to be best, when this pawn will certainly hinder 
Blacks army, which lacks coordination. 

a42) In view of the previous variations, 
32...f8! should be preferred. Play may con- 
tinue 33 Wdl $g7 (aiming either to force g3, 
which would deny the rook's access to h3, orto 
exchange one pair of rooks on the g-file) 34 
Eg3 We7 (D). 
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How should White now proceed? 

a421) The most tempting continuation is 35 
Wrhs Bxg3 36 Wxfs+ Bg7 37 hxg3 (with his 
strong centralization and a minimal material 
advantage, White's position looks totally win- 
ning, but there is still a “small” problem: he 
should prevent at any cost a check on h6) 
37... Xf8 38 Wg4+ (for instance, the careless 38 
Wxe47? loses to 38... XKf6) 38...&h8 39 Kel 
(aiming to eliminate Black's dangerous pawn) 
39..Wg7!? (a subtle move: Black is not inter- 
ested in advancing the pawn to e3, since this 
would to a certain extent solve the white king's 
problems; the straightforward 39...Kf6 gets 
Black nowhere after 40 Eh4 Eg7 41 Bxe4 Eh6 
42 Df7+!) and Black has good chances of sav- 
ing the game since in case of 40 E xg7+ $xg7 
41 Éxe4 Éd8 White's pawns are quite weak. 
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a422) The apparently modest 35 Xh3! is in 
fact stronger. For instance, 35...Ec7 36 Eh5! 
(much better than 36 Eh5, when after 36...8f6 
White has just a minimal advantage) 36.. Wf6 
(Black cannot ignore the threat against the f5- 
pawn since after, say, 36...8g7 37 Exf5+ bg8 
38 Nc6 Eid7 39 Res e3 40 f5 the white f-pawn 
joins the attack with decisive effect) 37 d6! 
(with this thematic pawn sacrifice, White clears 
the a2-g8 diagonal as well as the d-file and 
creates some discoordination in Black's camp) 
37.. Bixd6 (37...2.xd6 loses to 38 ErdS followed 
by 2Dc4) 38 Wb3! Ef6 (the queen leaves the 
dangerous d-file; after 38...8g6!? White can 
decline the sacrifice and play 39 Rd, winning) 
and now White finally concentrates his forces 
around the f-pawn with 39 Wh3, winning. 

b) White also has at his disposal the rather 
mysterious continuation 30 Éc3!? (D). 





White not only defends the c4-knight but 
covers the whole c-file as well. Here are some 
possible continuations: 

bl) The merits of the rook move are re- 
vealed after a neutral move such as 30...8/d8, 
when after the more or less forced sequence 31 
Des+ Sixes 32 fxes Elxd5 33 Exf5+ We7 34 
h3 the rook is certainly better placed on c3 than 
it was on b3. With his king exposed, Black still 
has problems. 

b2) If 30.. $He7 then 31 We2 with some ini- 
tiative. 

b3) 30...XÃc5 is a tempting move with a hid- 
den drawback: now that the rook has been dis- 
tracted from the back rank, White can return to 
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Anderssen”s plan with 31 Xh3 Rg7 32 De3! 
&g8 33 Éh5, when the f5-pawn is doomed. 
30...Zg7 (D) 
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31 Vidas?! 

It must have been very confusing for An- 
derssen to search his way among the various 
possible move-orders. The centralization of the 
queen, which would have been quite strong one 
move ago, now seems to give up any chances 
foran advantage. True, by this stage Black is al- 
ready past the main dangers: 

a) For instance, 31 De3 does not yield any- 
thing concrete in view of 31...g8 32 EhS ts, 
when Black's position looks more harmonious 
than White's. 

b) 31 Des+ leads to simplifications and a 
probable draw after 31...$.xe5 32 fxe5 (32 Wxes 
is answered with 32...Xe8) 32... Wxd5 33 h5 
(better than 33 xf5+?!, when 33...4g8 leaves 
the h3-rook slightly misplaced) 33...2g8 34 
Rhxfs h6. 

c) 31 Eb3!7 dogs 32 hs is a lastattempt to 
keep some pressure. 

31...g8 32 Eh6?! 

Consistent and... bad. Carried away by the 
attacking euphoria, Anderssen failed to notice 
that his advantage had completely vanished and 
that the only thing he would achieve with this 
pseudo-active move is to help Black regroup 
while misplacing his own rook. 

Here, 32 Eh5? is impossible due to 32.. Bta4, 
while retumning the knight to the once-stable 
e3-square also allows Black to take over the ini- 
tiative: 32 De3?! 2c5 33 Eres Éf8. White 
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should aim for simplifications with 32 A)xd6 
Wyxd6 33 Ees, when the most probable out- 
come is a draw; for instance, 33... Hkxe5 34 fxe5 
Ra? (or, similarly, 34...Bc5 35 Éh5 Bxd5 36 
Rhxf5 with complete equality) 35 &gl Exd5 
36 Exf5 Édl+ (White also has sufficient coun- 
terplay in case of 36...Re8 37 Kg3+ ch8 38 
Éf7) 37 br? Bc2+ 38 bog3. 


32...£L18 (D) 
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Finally, White's attack has reached a dead- 
end and his position has become a strategic 
ruin. His pieces lack stability, while the e4- 
pawn is obviously stronger than its white coun- 
terparton the d-file. 

33 d6 

Aiming to maintain his temporary spatial ad- 
vantage. 

33...Xt7! 

Starting with this move, Morphy constantly 
pushes his opponent back. It should be men- 
tioned that the tactical blow 33...3xg2? fails 
painfully to 34 Des. 

34 Eh3 Era4 35 Ecl 

White has obvious problems keeping his po- 
sition together. His only hope for survival is 
connected with the far-advanced d-pawn. 

35...Xte5 

Itis not easy to give a definitive evaluation of 
this move. One thing is clear: Morphy managed 
to spot the essence of the position: White's in- 
stability in the centre. Deprived of the crucial 
d5-square, the apparently strong, centralized 
queen becomes a prisoner on d4. Morphy might 
have thought that it will now be a question of 
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time until Black attacks it with the bishop and 
that White cannot do much to prevent this 
threat. However, he apparently underestimated 
the force of the d-pawn, which now only needs 
one more step in order to become unstoppable. 

I believe that the immediate 35...2.g7! is 
simpler and stronger. The fact is that White's 
control of the d5-square offers him very little, 
since after 36 EYdS?! Efc6 he will soon lose the 
d6-pawn. Therefore, he should answer 36 2g3 
(D), inviting Black to find an effective way of 
driving the queen away. 
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a) There is little wonder that the straightfor- 
ward 36...42h8?! fails to achieve its aim. The 
king's move to the corner not only creates some 
back-rank problems, but also leaves the f7-rook 
undefended. White can obtain a dangerous ini- 
tiative with 37 Eds: 

al) 37... Wd7?! is poor in view of 38 dl 
threatening Des, when the practically forced 
38...XcS is met by 39 Wxf7 Wxf£7 40 d7 with a 
material advantage for White. 

a2) 37... 8Fe8 (preparing to block the pawn 
withthe rook) 38 dl Ed7 39 Des Ecs 40 Erb3. 
Finally, the queen has been driven back, but at 
what cost! Black is subjected to very strong 
pressure and things work out tactically well for 
White; for instance, 40...xe5!? (40...2xe5?! 
41 fxe5 Bxes allows the deadly pin 42 €/c3) 41 
Exg7!? Bos (after 41...4$xg7 the pin on the 
long diagonal is again very unpleasant: 42 Ec3 
br6 43 Hds) 42 Exd7 Elxd7 43 gl and the 
far-advanced d-pawn as well as the safer posi- 
tionofhisking ensures White some advantage. 
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b) 36...b5?! is another direct attempt to take 
advantage of the pin along the c-file. However, 
this move has the obvious drawback of cutting 
the queen off from the kingside, allowing White 
to create unpleasant threats with 37 $eS!?; for 
instance, 37...Rcf8 (37...bxc4?! is bad because 
of 38 Bxg7+! Exg7 39 Ere6+ Hf7 40 Vixc8+ 
S$2g7 41 Ec5!, when Black's position remains 
dangerous) 38 Nb2!? (obviously, the knight 
should aim for the e3-square, but it is a wise 
idea to avoid losing the a3-pawn) 38...8a5 39 
Wyds Wb6 and now 40 AdI followed by De3 
leaves White on top. 

c) The previous variations highlight an im- 
portant detail: before carrying out any concrete 
action, Black should solve the problem of his 
king. Since most of White's pieces are more or 
less immobilized in the centre, the prophylactic 
move 36...h6!, preparing the h7-square for the 
king, is entirely possible. White seems to have 
nothing better than the symmetrical 37 h3, aim- 
ing to avoid any back-rank problems (there is no 
way of taking advantage of the relative weak- 
ness induced by 36...h6, since after 37 Xxg7+? 
Exg7 38 Wds+ bh8 39 We6 Eid7 40 Eixh6+ 
g8 the pin along the c-file deprives White of 
any possibilities of continuing his attack). Then 
37...4h7 (the hurried 37...b5? is even worse 
than in line *b”, because with his back rank se- 
cured, White can start a winning attack with 38 
d7 Xd8 39 Rxg7+ Exg7 40 Erds+ Soh8 41 Des, 
when after 41...txa3 the move 42 Xc8 is en- 
tirely possible — and in fact winning) 38 Eds 
Ed7 (D) brings us to a position that differs very 
little from that arising in line “al”. 

However, the effects of these apparently in- 
significant differences for the evaluation of the 
position are quite important: 

cl) Themain thing is that after 39 Edi Res, 
40 Eix£7 Wyxf7 41 d7 can be safely answered 
with 41...8f6, because the king is not a pris- 
oner on h8 any more. Therefore, White has to 
go for 40 Exg7+ Xxg7 41 Eid4, when his com- 
pensation is probably not entirely satisfactory. 

c2) A typical illustration of White's prob- 
lems is given by the variation 39 Zc2 (aiming to 
unpin the knight with 3e3) 39...Xc5 40 Widl 
We6 41 Ed2 (or 41 Wh5 &d4 is similar to the 
main line, while 41 De3 Bxc2 42 &xc2 loses 
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the passed pawn to 42... 2.18) 41... Kd7 42 De3 
$2.c3 and Black's pieces have managed to oc- 
cupy all the key squares, ensuring the capture 
of White”s last remaining hope, the d6-pawn. 

c3) 39 VidI is a more refined way of neutral- 
izing the pin. Having defended the rook, White's 
immediate threat is des, forking Blacks pieces 
and forcing ...2.xe5. Black needs a certain ac- 
curacy to maintain some advantage: 39...Xtf8! 
(remarkably, 39...€/e6 fails to parry the threat, 
since after 40 Des Bxcl 41 Excl &xes 42 
fxe5 Wxe5 43 Eic4 White obtains adequate 
counterplay; for instance, 43.. WWf6 44 Vas tg 
45 d7 Rd8 46 Ke3!9 planning to undermine the 
black centre with a subsequent g4) 40 Rc2 
(now that Blacks king's rook has retreated to a 
more passive position, White returns to a previ- 
ously examined plan of unpinning the knight; 
the pseudo-active 40 Eh5 gets White nowhere 
because of 40... Wie6 with advantage for Black) 
40... WYe6 41 De3 Exc2 42 Dxc2 (D). 
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This position differs from line *c2” with 41 
De3 in that the rook has been moved from f7 
to f8. This detail is quite significant because 
Black doesn"thave ...8.f8 at his disposal, which 
is the most comfortable way of winning the 
d6-pawn without weakening the defence of his 
own f5-pawn. It seems that he has nothing 
better than to transpose to the previous position 
a tempo down by playing 42...8f7!? (42...Xd8 
allows White counterplay with 43 Eh5 Exd6 
44 De3), when the game becomes interesting: 
43 Q3e3 (43 Wh5 means a premature commit- 
ment; after 43... Xf6 44 De3 2.8 Black wins 
the pawn) 43...8.8 44 Dc4!7 Wixc4 45 d7 $.e7 
46 d8W 2.xd8 47 Ei xd8 and now after 47...%g7 
48 Exg7+ Soxg7 49 We7+ Wf7 SO Wes+ Wr6 
51 Wyc7+ Srg6 52 Wixa7 Ee6 the queen ending 
favours Black because of his strong passed 
pawn. 

In an abstract way, this is a logical conclu- 
sion of the move 27 Ac4, which unblocked 
this pawn. In spite of mutual mistakes, the dy- 
namism of the position has been little by little 
dissipated by successive exchanges, increas- 
ing the force of this stable element of the posi- 
tion. 

36 Bg3+ 2.87 37h3! (D) 
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Despite the undesired previous course of 
events, Anderssen proves to be ontop of the sit- 
uation! He rightly understands how important 
king safety is in a position where both sides are 
one or two steps away from threatening any- 
thing concrete. 

37...$2h8? 
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On the contrary, Morphy aims to create 
threats as soon as possible, failing to foresee 
how unfavourable the placement of the king in 
the corner really is. If the strategic errors in the 
first part of the game were not really atypical 
for him, Morphy only rarely made tactical mis- 
takes such as this. Instead: 

a) 37...4f87 iseven worse as 38 Exg7 Exg7 
39 Wf6+ trg8 40 Wid8+ 7 41 d7 wins. 

b) 37...h5 is better, when after 38 h4 (38 
&h2 also looks playable, with the same proba- 
ble result) 38...%h7 39 Eid? Rxc4 40 Exc4 
Exc4 41 d7 the game should end in a draw by 
perpetual: 41...8f6 42 Wdl Eg7 43 Wxhs+ 
g8 44 WeB+. 

38 Exg7? 

By carrying out this combination, Anderssen 
shows that he was perfectly aware of the new 
favourable moment offered to him. Unfortu- 
nately, he once again failed to impose his point 
of view on concrete territory. Maroczy is abso- 
lutely right when claiming that the calm 38 
Wid2! (D) offers White an advantage in all vari- 
ations, thanks to his passed d-pawn. 
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In the following lines I have just corrected 
some minor details of Maroczy's analysis. 

a) 38...Xf87 (not mentioned by Maroczy) is 
a belated attempt to stop the pawn. It fails to 39 
Exg7! ox g7 40 Hid4+ $rg8 41 Éc3 witha win- 
ning attack. 

b) 38...Exc4 39 Exc4 Wxc4 40 d7 leaves 
White with a material advantage (Maroczy). 

c) 38...Ee8 also fails to achieve the desired 
coordination after 39 Des! &xes (39...Xxes is 
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met by the thematic exchange sacrifice 40 Exg7; 
equally bad is 39...8xcl+ 40 Elxcl $xes 41 
fxe5 f442 Ég4 winning, since Black cannot de- 
fend his king and stop the pawns at the same 
time) 40 Éixc5 bxc5 41 fxeS We6 (this is rela- 
tively better than 41...Wxes 42 Wg5, as ana- 
lysed by Maroczy) 42 EtaS Rf8 43 Wixc5 with 
an overwhelming advantage for White. 

d) From Maroczy's analysis, the line starting 
with 38...8/c6 is the only one containing a sig- 
nificant mistake. He gives 39 &h2, when things 
are actually not entirely clear after 39... Ee8! 
(he only considers 39...XXd7?, which loses to 40 
Des, and 39...3f8, when he suggests 40 d7? 
which actually allows 40...Ztd5 but the correct 
answer is 40 Des, with an advantage for White) 
40 03 We6 and White has not made any prog- 
ress. Better is 39 Bcc3, taking full advantage of 
the bad placement of the black king and finally 
coordinating all the pieces. The main threat is 
Des, ensuring White a big advantage. 

38...ixg7 39 Xc3 (D) 
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39...e3! 

This move, the sole but entirely sufficient 
defence, must have come as a complete sur- 
prise for Anderssen. He might have counted 
on 39...Xc8?, when the simplest win is 40 
WYFG! (for instance, 40... $e8 41 Des Exc3 42 
d7), or 39...$2g87 40 Rg3! Wd7 (it is impera- 
tive to blockade the pawn; 40...Zxg3 allows 41 
d7) 41 Des Erd8 and now 42 7 and 42 Dc6 
are the most rapid wins (Maroczy only gives 
42 Exg7+ $xg7 43 d7 which isn'ttoo bad ei- 
ther, of course). 
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40 Exe3? 

The decisive mistake, probably the fruit of 
bitter disappointment. White can probably hold 
the position after 40 Eixe3?! Fc6, but the sim- 
plest path to equality is 40 $f6!, when Black 
has no convenient way to prevent the perpetual 
based on Wf8-f6-f8. 

40...Zxc4 (D) 
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Now it's all over. White's counterplay fails 
by one tempo, because of the exposed position 
of his own king. 

41 Ert6 Rel+ 42 Eh2 Wixt4+ 0-1 
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A fantastic struggle! And yet, it offers an 
entirely different picture from the officially 
approved one. It appears that Anderssen's po- 
sitional feeling was considerably better than 
Morphy's, but, at least by the time the match 
was played, this was not sufficient compensa- 
tion for the fact that his concrete handling of 
the game (or, to quote Neishtadt, his tactical 
skills) was worse than that of his brilliant op- 
ponent. 

To putit in a simpler way, Morphy was just 
what he seemed to be at first glance: a brilliant 
attacking player with a pronounced concrete 
approach to the game. I believe that the whole 
theory built around his fantastic career, accord- 
ing to which his play had a deep innovative 
character, is largely exaggerated. A simpler and 
more plausible explanation for his outstanding 
successes is that Morphy mainly did what other 
people used to do before him, but in a much 
more accurate and efficient way. This might 
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have been a consequence of the fact that he also 
took chess more seriously than his opponents. 

I must confess that I needed a lot of courage 
to come up with such a conclusion. It is not 
easy to contradict a thesis unanimously ap- 
proved by the highest authorities for more than 
a century. Chess is a logical game and there- 
fore chess-players and commentators try to 
see a logical explanation for all the important 
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historic events. In doing so, they sometimes 
tend to adjust the facts to the theory. 

After the moment I had all these revela- 
tions, I could finally look at Morphy's games 
freed of any prejudice and without searching 
in them for something that didn't really exist. 
Finally, I understood his whole greatness as a 
player and started enjoying his play just as 
much as Anderssen's. 





6 The Paradox of the Century 


For many of us, when speaking about brilliant 
attacking players from the whole of chess his- 
tory, the first name that springs to mind is that 
of Mikhail Tal. 

The magician from Riga left behind such a 
rich and multi-faceted creative legacy that sev- 
eral tomes of “attacking chess” could be filled 
with his games alone. And yet, without aiming 
to diminish in any way the merits of one of his- 
tory's most original players, whose love and 
dedication for chess can probably find no match, 
I shall invite the reader to examine together 
with me what we could call the dark side of the 
moon. We shall do this on the basis of some of 
the games in which Tal had to face the player 
who seems to have been the most uncomfort- 
able opponent for him, Viktor Korchnoi. 

The Soviet press used to call Tal's chronic 
failures against Korchnoi the paradox of'the cen- 
tury, while Tal himself gave the following amus- 
ing description of the situation towards the end 
of his career: after a bad start in his games with 
Korchnoi, he needed many years in order to 
equalize the score, in that he managed to draw 
six games, while Korchnoi had won six... 

I have chosen for this chapter four games 
from various stages of our heroes” careers. 
Among other things of deeper significance, 
these games have one element in common: 
playing with White, Tal soon established a 
pawn on e5, which according to his views, was 
a clear hint that he should prepare a kingside 
attack. However, Black's position lacked any 
weaknesses and, in most cases, Korchnoi man- 
aged to repel the attack and take advantage of 
the positional concessions made by his oppo- 
nent along the way. 

All these games have been quoted and ana- 
Iysed in several publications. I shall frequently 
refer to the comments published in Informator, 
ECO and Korchnoi's 400 Best Games co- 
authored by Korchnoi, Wade and Blackstock. 


Weshall start with a game played half a century 
ago, ata time when both Tal and Korchnoi were 
rather young. 


Tal — Korchnoi 
Team event, Riga 1955 


1 e4e5 2013 0063 2.b5 a6 4 Las DF6 5 0-0 
Dxe4 6 dá b5 7 Lb3 d5 8 dxes 2.e6 (D) 
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The Open Variation of the Ruy Lopez has 
been a faithful weapon of Korchnoi”s for much 
of his remarkable career. It is not easy to give a 
definitive evaluation of the starting position of 
this line. In his Die moderne Schachpartie, 
Tarrasch claimed that Black was already better, 
on account of his strong centralized knight, his 
spatial advantage in the centre and on the 
queenside as well as the weakness of the white 
e5-pawn. Almost half a century later, another 
great theoretician, Paul Keres, considered the 
whole set-up as slightly dubious for Black, be- 
cause of the instability of the e4-knight, the 
weakness of the black queenside pawns and 
the attacking chances offered to White by his 
strong e5-pawn. As we can see, truth can have 
many facets; virtually every strategic element 
can be considered a weakness or a strength, 
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depending on the side we are looking from. As 
we shall soon see, this has been to a certain ex- 
tent defining for most of the games that op- 
posed Tal and Korchnoi. 

903 &2.e7 

After this natural move, Keres's evaluation 
about the central knight will prevail. In some 
of the games of his matches against Karpov, 
Korchnoi chose 9...4.c5. In this variation, the 
bishop helps the knight put pressure on White's 
kingside, thus offering a scenario that suits Tar- 
rasch's description. No wonder that in Baguio 
City 1978 Karpov adopted the previously un- 
derestimated move 9 Abd? (instead of the ap- 
proved 9 c3), putting the black knight under 
immediate pressure. As a matter of fact, this is 
considered to be the main line nowadays. 

10 Dbd2 0-0 11 ez 

Now Black must decide about his knight. 

11..Dxd2 

This move undeservedly received a question 
mark in Korchnoi's book. Such an evaluation, 
probably in accordance with the theory of the 
1960s, is exaggerated. At most, we can say that 
it offers White chances for an initiative. Its ob- 
vious drawback is that it helps White complete 
his development, but on the other hand Black 
wins some time for his queenside play. In any 
case, almost two decades later Korchnoi opted 
for the more prudent 11...Dc5 in his Candi- 
dates match against Mecking. 

12 &xd2 Das 13 Le2 cs (D) 





Black's play certainly looks provocative. 
He quietly carries out his queenside plan, as if 
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not having noticed the looming kingside dan- 
ger. However, analysis will prove that in spite 
of its apparent vulnerability, the black king is 
not easy to attack. The black bishops control 
several important squares, preventing White's 
radical activation on this side (with moves 
such as dg5) while the pawn-structure lacks 
weaknesses. 

14 Hid3 

This looks like an important commitment. 
The queen occupies a vulnerable square; after 
Black's predictable answer the positional threat 
of...2.£5, exchanging one of the attacking bish- 
ops, is quite unpleasant. However, Tal's decision 
to provoke an initial weakness around Black's 
king seems to be justified, since in case of the 
more neutral 14 Zadl Ze8 15 &fel Black can 
solve his problems by 15...15 16 exf6 &xf6, 
with a roughly equal position. 

14...6 15 £.h6 

The first consequence of White's previous 
move is that the bishop gets this perfect square. 

15..Re8 (D) 
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16 E/d2 

Tal spends another tempo with his queen to 
increase his control of the kingside dark squares 
and avoid the exchange of his light-squared 
bishop, traditionally considered to be an at- 
tacking piece in the Ruy Lopez. This is a clear 
hintabouthis further intentions and, in a more 
general sense, about his style of play in those 
years: he will concentrate his forces on the 
kingside, leaving the other parts of the board 
unattended. 
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1 we take into account Tarrasch's and Keres”s 
evaluations, the next logical steps after exchang- 
ing the active black knight are to put Black's 
dS- and b5-pawns under pressure and consoli- 
date his own e5-pawn. Let'us examine two pos- 
sible concrete ways of achieving that: 

a) 16 a4!? is tempting, but possibly prema- 
ture. However, it can lead to the type of compli- 
cations that suited Tal's tastes. After 16...8.£5 
(16...d4!7 is another possible reaction; after 17 
cxd4 L.c4 18 Wi &xf1 19 Wxfl cxd4 20 axb5 
axb5 21 Wixbs5 EYb8 White certainly has com- 
pensation for the exchange, but probably no 
more than that) 17 Ele2 2xc2 18 $ixc2 Black 
has managed to exchange the light-squared 
bishops, but his dS-pawn has become a bit 
weak. Facing the prospect of Rfel and Badl, 
he should now eliminate the dangerous e5- 
pawn with 18...f6, when White can start an in- 
teresting, though unclear, attack with 19 Dh4; 
for instance, 19...fxe5! (forcing the opponent 
to take further risks; White's play is simpler 
after 19...42h8 20 Dxg6+ hxg6 21 Wixg6 Rg8 
22 VhS Wie8 23 Wh3 Kg6 24 f4, with danger- 
ous threats) 20 Dxg6 $.g5 21 Df8 L.xh6 22 
Wixh7+ Bxf8 23 Wixh6+ Sre7 24 axb5 axbs 
and now 25 f4 keeps White's attack going, al- 
though the final outcome of the game remains 
rather difficult to predict. 

b) The simplest and probably best continu- 
ation is 16 fel, consolidating the eS-pawn 
and continuing piece development. I believe 
thatin this case White keeps an advantage; for 
instance, 16...f6 (once again, 16...8.f5 solves 
only part of Black's problems; after 17 Ee2 
$ixc2 18 Exc2 f6 19 Radl White's pressure is 
unpleasant) 17 &)h4! (this is not the start of an 
attack in fact, but a way to force Black into a 
significant positional concession) 17...f5 (a sad 
necessity: Black is forced to block the posi- 
tion, thus adding force to the white e-pawn; af- 
ter, for instance, 17...2187! 18 fxf8 txf8 
White obtains a very powerful attack with 19 
Dxg6+ hxg6 20 Eixg6, when, compared to 
line “a”, the presence of the light-squared bish- 
ops makes a lot of difference in White's fa- 
vour) 18 03 Qc6 19 Badl and White has 
completed his development, maintaining a po- 
sitional advantage. 
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After the move played by Tal, the position 
certainly becomes interesting, but White can 
hardly claim an advantage, as subsequent anal- 
ysis will show. 

16..Dc4 (D) 





17 Wira! 

In Korchnoi's book, this move is evaluated 
as interesting ('!7). However, I believe that the 
decision had in principle been taken on the pre- 
vious move and that there was no reasonable al- 
ternative for White at this point. The passive 17 
Wcl, defending the b2-pawn, is not only in 
contradiction with Tal's style, but leaves White 
poorly coordinated, with his rook undeveloped 
on al, Black obtains an excellent game with 
17...8.g4! (a more effective way of undermin- 
ing the central pawn than 17...f6), when play 
may continue 18 Rel (the attempt to insert 18 
b3failsto 18...8.xf3 19 bxc4 £&e2, when White 
has no compensation for the sacrificed mate- 
rial) 18...8.xf3 19 gxf3 (once again, 19 b3 is 
poor due to 19...)xe5 20 Éxes 2.84 followed 

y ...S2e6 with a safe extra pawn for Black) 
19...8.h4! and suddenly the e5-pawn is difficult 
to defend. For instance, 20 &f4 (20 f4 allows 
20...8.xf2+ although 20...€/d7 isn't bad either, 
while 20 Ef4 also fails to save the pawn in view 
of 20...Xe6! followed by ...8Ye7 and, if need be, 
..Re8) 20...g5! 21 b3 (giving up the pawn at 
once with21 2.23 2xg322hxg3 Dxes 23 bg? 
fails to offer sufficient counterplay because af- 
ter 23...8/f6 24 Eie3 Bad8 Black has the better 
development; the threat of ...d4-d3, based on 
the weakness of the f3-square and the exposed 
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position of the white queen, is difficult to meet) 
21...gxf4 22 bxc4 EigS+ 23 Bh] Lxf2 24 Ee2 
2.e3 25 Widl «h8 with advantage for Black. 
White has managed to prolong the life of the 
e5-pawn but failed to save it. Besides, he has 
been forced to make some further positional 
concessions along the way. 

17../Dxb2 (D) 

For Black, there was also no emergency exit. 
In order to compensate for White's kingside 
pressure, he has to make some progress on the 
other side of the board. With the dark squares 
under firm white control, the thematic 17...f6 
is worse. In Korchnoi's book, 18 Wg3! is rec- 
ommended without further comments. Let us 
complete the picture with some more moves: 
18...º42h8 19 Zael fxe5 (once the kingside has 
been weakened, it is rather late for pawn- 
grabbing with 19...4D)xb2: White gets a power- 
ful attack with 20 Dh4! g5 21 f4) 20 Dxes 
DxesS 21 Lf4! (the best way of maintaining 
control of the dark squares, taking advantage 
of the pin along the e-file) 21...8.f6 22 2.xe5 
fixe5 23 Éxes with strong pressure. 
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18 2.g5 

In Korchnoi's book, this move is awarded an 
exclamation mark. The move certainly looks 
logical, because itenables White to weaken the 
dark squares around the enemy kingeven more. 
However, this is a rather simplistic approach. 
White again moves a piece that was already 
well-placed, offering Black a vital tempo for 
completing his development. Besides, the dis- 
appearance of his e7-bishop makes it easier for 
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him to coordinate his remaining pieces. As we 
shall see, after the text-move Black faces no 
real problems repelling the attack. Let us inves- 
tigate two other ways of continuing the attack: 

a) To a certain extent, 18 h4 (D) looks the 
most logical continuation. White simply brings 
new resources into the attack. 
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al) One of Black's first impulses is to bring 
his knight back with 18...)c4. However, one 
can ask whether moving the knight at once is 
really necessary. After all, there is no way White 
can take advantage of its undefended position, 
since no double attack is available; indeed, the 
c2-bishop and the c3-pawn keep the two wings 
separated. At the same time, from b2 the knight 
keeps the important dl-square under control, 
preventing the generally desirable Kad1. White 
can now develop his attack with 19 h5, when in 
retum for the sacrificed pawn he can set up a 
position not without dangers for Black; for in- 
stance, 19.. Wid7 20 Zadl L.g4 21 DgS! 2.15 
(the f7-square is not easy to defend; it beco- 
mes clear now that the e7-bishop causes Black 
some problems of coordination, which speaks 
against Tal's 18 £.g5; in case of 21...82.d8 White 
can stir up complications with 22 e6!? &xe6 23 
De4 5 24 OxcS We7 25 Dxe6 Wixe6 26 Erg3, 
maintaining reasonable compensation for the 
sacrificed pawn) 22 2e4 Lxg5 23 Wixg5 (23 
2xg5 seems inferior in view of 23... Exe5 24 
216 We6 25 &.xe5 L.xe4, when itis Black who 
has excellent compensation for the sacrificed 
exchange; White's attack has been repelled and 
the light squares are under Black's control) 
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23..£6! (there is no better way to prevent Wr6) 
24 Lxf5 Wixt5 25 exf6 Eixg5 26 Lxg5 Bes 27 
f4Re2 28 Éf2 witha very complicated and pos- 
sibly level ending. 

a2) Looking deeper at the position, we un- 
derstand that the main dangerfor the black king 
is represented by the white queen. Therefore, if 
Black managed to transfer his own queen, say, 
to g4, his problems would instantly disappear. 
Chess geometry is sometimes curious and the 
shortest way to g4 seems to start with the unex- 
pected 18... WaS!? intending ... Efxc3-c4. White 
can prevent this manoeuvre, but only by mak- 
ing significant concessions: 19 Xfcl (indirectly 
defending the c3-pawn; in case of the straight- 
forward 19 h5? White's attack vanishes before 
it has even started: 19...8/xc3 20 Racl Vc4, 
while in case of the more natural 19 Kacl the 
queen bravely changes its route with 19... 8xa2!, 
when after 20 d2 Dc4 21 Df3 Black is not 
forced to take the draw by repetition but can 
play on with 21..4Da3) 19...b4 (aimed at clear- 
ing the b4-square for the queen) 20 Dg5 (in 
case of 20 h5 bxc3 Blacks queen arrives justin 
timeonthekingside; for example, 21 Wg3 Eb4 
22 hxg6 hxg6 23 $.xg6 Eg4 with a winning 
position) 20...E/b6 (Black slightly adjusts his 
plans, since the e6-square needs protection; in 
case of 20...bxc3 21 Dxe6 fxe6 22 Wig3 White's 
threats of &xg60rh5 ensure himatleasta draw 
by perpetual) 21 h5 (not, of course, 21 cxb4 
Wixb4; here we can see how effective the b6- 
square is: the queen controls both the e6- and 
b4-squares) 21...bxc3 22 hxg6 fxg6. White has 
managed to weaken the enemy kingside slightly 
but his other wing is in ruins. Black maintains a 
clear advantage; for instance, 23 Wg3 (in case 
of 23 Eh2 d4 24 &)xh7 Black cuts the impor- 
tantc2-bishop off from play with 24...d3, repel- 
ling the attack) 23...8.:xg5 24 L.xg5 d4 25 &f6 
8.7 (preventing &xg6) 26 Wg5 Re6 and Black 
is ready to give up his rook for the f6-bishop in 
case of the planned Eh6. 

The conclusion is that 18 h4 has the draw- 
back of being too slow. 

b) Therefore 18 %0g5!?, immediately put- 
ting pressure on the f7- and e6-squares and thus 
keeping the black queen busy, might be a better 
option. Play may continue 18...€Yd7 (now there 
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is no time for 18...8/a5 because of 19 Dxe6 
fxe6 20 $g3 with attacking chances) 19 h4 
De4 20 Badl Ead8 21 Efel. White has obvious 
compensation for the pawn, although probably 
no more than that. In principle, the position re- 
mains rather complicated and would have defi- 
nitely been fertile territory for over-the-board 
analysis for both Tal and Korchnoi, although an 
immediate draw by perpetual is also possible 
after 21...8.15 22 g4 $xg5 23 hxg5 Exc2 24 
Erro Pixga+. 

18..d4 

In his youth, Korchnoi was repeatedly criti- 
cized for his exaggerated respect for material. 
However, with this move he demonstrates an 
approach that is characteristic for a much later 
period of his career. He gladly returns the extra 
pawn in order to reduce White's attacking po- 
tential. Black not only aims to distract White's 
pieces, inviting them to capture the newly- 
created passed pawn, but also clears the c-file 
and the fourth rank, in order to question the 
white queen's stability on the kingside with an 
eventual manoeuvre ...Zc8-c4. 

19 cxd4 cxd4 (D) 
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20 Le4?! 

Tal's decision to refrain from winning the 
pawn back is completely unjustified. The ap- 
parently active bishop move doesn't contribute 
in any way to the attack and only helps Black 
complete his development. Ironically, several 
opening books, such as the 1 e4 e5 volume of 
the Russian Encyclopaedia (1994) and the Yu- 
goslav ECO, evaluate this position as clearly 
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better for White, when in fact his compensation 
for the pawn becomes rather problematic now. 

20 &.xe7 is safer, when after 20...Xxe7 (Black 
aims to put the maximum pressure on the e5- 
pawn, but the more natural 20...84xe7 is en- 
tirely playable too) 21 f)xd4 Reg 22 xe6 
(White is forced to exchange at once on e6; af- 
ter both 22 &b3?! 2.c4 and 22 Kabl?! Rec4 
Black's chances are better) 22... Exe6 23 2b3 
“De4 the position is roughly equal. 

1 assume, however, that the young Tal never 
considered such banal emergency exits from the 
attacking course of the game too seriously. To a 
certain extent, it was this rather one-sided char- 
acter of his style that led him to defeat so fre- 
quently against a complex player like Korchnoi, 
as we shall see again in this chapter. 

20.845? 

This is a rather cooperative move, defending 
against non-existent threats and placing the 
bishop on a temporarily loose position, thus al- 
lowing White's attack a new impetus. Accord- 
ing to the Alatortsev method (see Chapter 2), 
Black should continue with the mobilization of 
his pieces by playing the calm 20...3c8! (D). 





Ican't then find any way for White to prove 
that he has compensation for his pawn: 

a) The continuation of the attack with the 
standard move 21 h4 fails to 21...d3!; for in- 
stance, 22 Éfc1 (the generally desirable 22 h5 
actually weakens White's control of the cl-h6 
diagonal, allowing 22...8.xg5 23 Dxg5 d2, 
when the pawn costs White at least an ex- 
change, while the attack is easily stopped after 
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24 hxg6 fxg6 25 Eh4 Bc7) 22...2.xg5 23hxg5 
Hxcl+24 Excl Was, when Black has an extra 
pawn and the initiative on the queenside. 

b) With so many weak squares on his queen- 
side, White cannot really hope to cause the mis- 
placement of the knight with 21 Kfbl. After 
21..Da4!22 2b7Dc3 23 Eb2 Ec4 Black's ad- 
vantage in the centre is obvious. 

c) Itis too late now to capture the d-pawn 
with 21 $xe7 Eixe7 22 Axd4 because after 
22..NWb4! 23 &Df3 Ec4! the pin along the fourth 
rank causes White to lose at least one pawn; for 
instance, 24 a3 Eixe4 25 Wicl We7 26 Wixb2 
2.4. Tarrasch would be proud of his evalua- 
tion: the e5-pawn is hopelessly weak. 

d) 21 &b7 (D) seems to be the only logical 
reason why Korchnoi rejected 20...2c8. Then: 
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dt) In Korchnoi's book, 21...Hc4 is recom- 
mended, but it seems that White can obtain 
chances for an attack with 22 $.xe7 Exe7 23 
$,xa6 d3 24 Eyh6. If Black tries to repel the at- 
tack by a combined action along the fourth 
rank, starting with 24...8/b4?!, White can ques- 
tion the stability of the queenside group of 
black pieces with 25 a4!, when after 25...D)xa4 
26 Babl Db2 27 DgS Eh4 28 Rxb2 the queen 
has no favourable squares along the fourth rank, 
because of the numerous possible forks or at- 
tacks. After 28..8g4 29 h3! Vic4 30 Lxb5 
Exh6 31 &xc4 Lxc4 32 f4 the rook is misera- 
bly placed on h6. 

d2) However, Black can exploit his better 
mobilization as well as White's slightly loose 
position by 21..4Dd3!. Curiously, White cannot 
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find a favourable square for his queen. For in- 
stance, 22 Wid2 (22 Wh4 Rb8 23 2.c6 DxeS! is 
similar to the main line, while 22 $Yg3 is pow- 
erfully met with 22...c3!, when the pin along 
the third rank considerably restricts White”s ac- 
tions; true, White can win an exchange almost 
by force with 23 2d2 Xa3! 24 L.c6 Bf8 25 
2h6 but after 25..£5 26 2xf8 $xf8 his queen 
is terribly misplaced; with a pawn for the ex- 
change and a strong centralized position, Black 
is obviously better) 22...xes5!? 23 Dxes Lxg5 
24 4. Several pieces of both colours are hang- 
ing now, but Black can emerge well from the 
complications with 24...8c7! 25 2.c6 &d7! 26 
Dxt7 (26 Lxd7 is answered by 26..33xe5! 27 
Wixd4 Re2 with a safe extra pawn for Black) 
26...8$2xf7 27 fxg5+ &g8. The position has fi- 
nally calmed down and White can show little to 
compensate for the strong d4-pawn. 
Wenow return to 20... &d5? (D): 





21 £xd5? 

Once again, Tal's play is too straightforward, 
but this time the mistake is less excusable than 
onemove earlier. A more mature Tal would have 
understood that when creating threats against 
the enemy king, it is essential to maintain the 
tension in the centre, thus restricting Black's 
defensive resources. 

21 &xe7 is better, when White retains dan- 
gerous threats; for instance, 21...ixe7 22 $h6! 
(in Korchnoi's book, 22 Axd4 is given as better 
for White; however, after 22../Dc4 23 Df3 
&xe4 24 Elxe4 Ef8 followed by ...Jtae8 and 
.. Eyg7 Black is definitely not worse) and now: 
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a) 22...Xaa7?! is an original way to include 
the last forces in the defence, but here White 
seems to have chances for an advantage after 23 
Dg5! (I have tried to find a continuation of the 
attack typical for Tal's style; the banal 23 &xd5 
Exds 24 Dgs leads to an immediate draw after 
24..Nxes 25 Wxh7+ Bf8 26 Erh4! because the 
strong threat of Kael forces the king to return 
with 26...42g8 and White can simply repeat the 
position with 27 Wh7+) 23...£5 (the justifica- 
tion of the previous move) 24 exf6 Exe4 25 
xe4 Bxe4 (D). 





Apparently, it is Black who has benefited 
from the tension created by the bishops oppos- 
ing one another. From a materialistic point of 
view, his advantage is almost decisive, but his 
pieces are rather uncoordinated, which allows 
White a very dangerous initiative. For instance, 
26 Wh4 (attacking the bishop and threatening 
£7+ at the same time) 26...8a8 (apparently, the 
most natural way to coordinate Blacks pieces; 
26.. NYdS? is badin view of 27 Éfel, while after 
26..8f7 27 Eixe4 d3, aiming to simplify to a 
draw, White can maintain a strong initiative 
with 28 a4!7) 27 Bfel £f5 (relatively best, al- 
thoughnotentirely satisfactory; as we shall see, 
itis important to place the bishop on a defended 
square) 28 Hxd4 Nc4 29 Ke7! (underlining the 
awkward position of all Black's pieces, espe- 
cially that of the a7-rook; 29 Re8+ Eixe8 30 
Exa7 gets White nowhere because of 30... Ed7 
31 Wa8+ Eic8 32 Eia7 Wd7 with a probable 
draw) 29... Xxe7 30 fxe7 We8 31 Rel! (with the 
bishop safely defended, 31 Ef6 is ineffective in 
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view of 31...€f7, when after 32 $xa6 Eixe7 
33 Eixb5 Black's kingside counterplay should 
counterbalance the force of the outside passed 
pawn) and Black's position will soon become 
critical; for instance, 31...2f7 32 ErdS+ Bf6 33 
g4 2.c8 34 Ee4 with a decisive attack. It must 
also be said that this balance of forces (+ vs 
W+D+82.) was one of Tal's favourites. See also 
Chapter 13 of Secrets of Chess Defence. 

b) The simplistic 22...Xxe5 leaves White 
with the better chances after 23 &xg6 fxg6 24 
xe5, when the d-pawn is does notcompensate 
fully for the weakened position of the black 
king. 

c) Black's best defensive chances are of- 
fered by the immediate capture of the bishop 
with 22...82-xe4, although this does not spare 
him unpleasant moments after 23 Dg5 £5 24 
exf6 Xd7 25 f7+!9 (aiming to develop the ini- 
tiative before the d4-pawn becomes too strong) 
25..38xf7 26 Oxf7 $xf7 27 Wixh7+ and White 
continues his attack with Xae 1, always having a 
draw by perpetual in hand. 

21..8/xd5 22 4.xe7 

Maintaining the tension along the h4-d8 di- 
agonal with 22 EWh4 wouldn't help any more. 
After 22...Xa7! Black repels the attack, main- 
taining an advantage; for instance, 23 &.f6 (23 
S.xe7 Kaxe7 transposes to the game) 23...d3 
24 “Dg5 h5 25 De4 WixeS! and White can re- 
sign. 

22..3xe7 (D) 
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Black's chances are now to be preferred. 
Facing the danger of the advance of the d-pawn, 
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Tal makes a desperate attempt to adjust matters 
by winning material. 

23 Ens 

In case of 23 Wh6 Black can defend with 
23...8F8 24 Dg5 f6 25 exf6 Exf6 26 Eael Erd7 
27 De4 Rc6, when White does not have enough 
compensation for the pawn. 23 Wf6 Rae8 24 
Vixa6 Ped, as given in Korchnoi's book, looks 
equally hopeless. 

23... Kae8 24 Ng5 

Korchnoi's book gives 24 Bfel Dd3! 25 
Dg5 h5 26 De4 Wixe5! as winning for Black. 
Indeed, the weakness of the back rank costs 
White dearly. 

24...h5! (D) 

Giving up the exchange is the most techni- 
cally accurate solution. Just as on the 18th move, 
Korchnoi avoids sticking to his material advan- 
tage. In case of 24...XxeS?! 25 Wixh7+ shf8 26 
Wh6+! the attempt to avoid the perpetual with 
26...$2e7 allows White a dangerous attack after 
27D$3 Be4 28 Wg7. 
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25 Ded Vixe5! 26 Df6+ Bg7 27 Dxe8+ 
Exe8 

Finally, the game has acquired the contours 
mentioned by Tarrasch. The e5-pawn has fallen, 
while Black's queenside majority has resulted 
into a most dangerous passed pawn. White is 
completely helpless. 

28 14 

Once again, 28 Kabl fails to disturb the 
black knight. After 28...03a4 29 f4 Ele 3+ it will 
soon jump to c3 with devastating effects. 

28...8Yf6!2 (D) 
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A safe move, securing his own king against 
any possible dangers. 28.. &e3+ 29 &hI Dd3 
30 Éf3 WeZ is also possible, but 31 f5 creates 
some danger, and could be quite unpleasant in 
time-trouble, 
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Making things easier for Black, although it 
must be said thatthe endgame resulting after 29 
Wixf6+ Sxf6 is equally joyless for White: 30 
Kr2 Das 31 fl (or 31 Edi ADc3 32 Rxd4 
De2+ 33 Bixe2 Pxe2 34 Kd6+ Be6 with a prob- 
ably winning rook ending) 31.85 32 Kd2 Ke4 
and White has to sitand wait for the execution. 

29...d3 30 Kael Rd8 31 Wd2 Vid4+ 32 ht 
eg 33 Edi d2! 0-1 

Facing the threat of ...Db2, White resigned. 


The time has come to make a general over- 
view of this game. 

Why did Tal lose in such a categorical way? 
Although he was still young and inexperienced 
at that time, the answers will to a certain extent 
be valid for his later chronic failures against 
Korchnoi too. From the very beginning of the 
game, Black set up a complex position, which 
did not suit a clear-cut evaluation. It obviously 
offered White some premises for an attack, but 
other positional factors were involved too. 
Faithful to his style, Tal focused on the attack, 
which was a significant mistake. Instead of ob- 
taining a small but stable advantage (and later 
safe equality), he burned all his bridges behind 
him for the sake of some rather uncertain at- 
tacking chances. However, the position became 
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so complicated that Korchnoi too went wrong, 
which should have determined a radical change 
in the course of the game. However, Tal failed 
to take advantage of the new chance given to 
him; he might have been tired by the intense 
fight. After that last chance, he rapidly went 
down as a consequence of Korchnoi's merci- 
less technique. 

I would also like to underline that the lack of 
experience cannot be regarded as the only cause 
of Tal's loss. We should not forget that only five 
years later he became World Champion. Seven 
years later he was to face similar problems 
against Korchnoi. Besides, it became clear that 
he had also failed to solve the more specific 
problem of the Open Variation of the Ruy 
Lopez. 


Tal — Korchnoi 
Candidates, Curaçao 1962 


1e4e52 043 Dc6 3 L.DS a6 4 Lad Df65 0-0 
tyxes 6 dá b5 7 Lb3 d5 8 dxes £.e6 9 C3 £.e7 
10 £.e3 0-0 11 Obd2 Hd7 (D) 
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Nowadays, this is a well-known position in 
the Ruy Lopez, but back in 1962 there was still 
plenty of room for improvisation. However, 
Tal's intuition betrayed him once more: just as 
seven years earlier, he sacrificed a pawn for a 
rather problematic attack. The only difference 
is that in the current game White does not even 
get drawing chances in exchange for the pawn. 
We can put part of the blame for Tal's lack of re- 
alism on the fact that he experienced severe 
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health problems during the 1962 Candidates 
tournament. However, if we look at the prob- 
lem from a more general perspective, we see 
that Tal once more fell victim to the incom- 
patibility of his style with that of Korchnoi. 

12044? 

Tal probably hoped that after capturing the 
pawn Black's pieces would remain exposed in 
the centre, thus giving force to his attack based 
on f4-f5-f6. However, he failed to take into ac- 
count all the tactical finesses. 

12..Dxd2! 

Before capturing the e5-pawn, Black ex- 
changes his knight in order to prevent his own 
structure from deteriorating. 

13 Fixd2 

The drawback of this move will become clear 
soon. However, capturing with the bishop, 13 
Sixd2, doesn'tmake any significant difference. 
After 13...)xe5 White has two main continua- 
tions. 

a) The straightforward 14 f4 is answered by 
14...8.g4!, when after 15 el Nc4 White fails 
to trap the black light-squared bishop because 
his own d4-knight is hanging as well. For in- 
stance, 16 £5 (16h35 17 DxbS axbs 18 hxg4 
manages to maintain material equality but after 
18..8fe8 White's position is completely joy- 
less) 16...05! 17 Lixc4 dxc4 18 Vig3 exd4 19 
Wixg4 $.f6 and White is simply a pawn down 
without any attacking chances. 

b) 14 2e2 is no big improvement. For in- 
stance, 14...8.f6 (14...8.g4 15 3 2.h5 is a rea- 
sonable alternative) 15 “Ixe6 (here too, 15 f4 
fails after 15...8.g4 16 Ebl Dec4 17 2xh7+ 
&h8 18 $.cl g6 and it is White whose bishop is 
trapped) 15...fxe6 16 Eh5 g6 17 Wh3 Dc4 18 
2h6 Bfe8 19 b3 Q3d6 and Black's structure is 
solid enough to prevent any attacking attempt 
from White. 

13...Dxes 14 14 

It was Tal*s previous experience against Kor- 
chnoi that made him avoid the line 14 2.02 Dc4 
15 Vid3 g6 16 &h6 Dxb2, when White has 
problems proving compensation for his de- 
stroyed queenside. He can build up an active 
position with 17 Eg3 Rfe8 18 Rael &.f6 19f4, 
when all his pieces are optimally placed. How- 
ever, the calm 19... Bid6! pins the f4-pawn and 
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parries the threats. In order to proceed with his 
attack, White must either exchange queens or 
remove his queen from its optimal position, 
thus allowing Black an extra tempo for re- 
grouping. 

14..Dc4 (D) 

Winning a decisive tempo. Here we see the 
drawbacks of the capture with the queen on d2. 
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15 &xe4 

Virtually forced. After 15 Wf2 Dxe3 16 
Wxe3 c5 Black is simply a pawn up. 

15...dxc4 

The first important transformation of the 
position: Black clears the d5-square for his 
bishop. Icannot believe that Tal had missed this 
detail in his previous calculations; his mistake 
must have involved something deeper. 

16 15 2.d5 17 612 

The only logical continuation of the attack; 
otherwise White will simply be a pawn down. 

17... &xf6 18 Exf6 

Another natural move. In case of the more 
restrained 18 Df5 Black has no special prob- 
lems repelling the attack. 18...4h8! is possibly 
safest, avoiding any tricks based on Qh6+. Af- 
ter 19 Badl c6 20 2.44 2.xd4+ 21 Elxd4 Black 
can highlight a significant drawback of the ad- 
vance of the f-pawn by simplifying into a win- 
ning ending with 21... 8a7. 

18...gxf6 (D) 

19 2.g51? 

1 assume thatit was for the sake of this spec- 
tacularmovethatTal chose to sacrifice so much 
material. What made him really unique in the 








whole of chess history was the fact that more 
often than not he made his choices under the 
influence of his artistic feel rather than on the 
basis of the objective reality on the board. Curi- 
ously, this position had already been seen in 
tournament practice. That game went 19 &.h6 
Res 20 h3 Erd6 21 RI Ze4 22 DS Eyes and 
Black"s material advantage proved decisive in 
Enevoldsen-Unzicker, Oldenburg 1949. T do 
not know whether Tal had seen that game-but, 
obviously, he understood that in principle such 
a slow course ofevents would not offer him any 
chances and hoped that his move would give 
his attack the necessary speed. 

19... ig! 

An excellent defensive move, possibly over- 
looked by Tal. Instead, 19...fxg57? is simply 
bad because of 20 Elxg5+ Sh8 21 Wr6+ srg8 
22 5 winning the queen. However, defend- 
ing the pawn with 19...8/d6 seems to be play- 
able; for instance, 20 &.h4 2e4 21 Erh6 Efe 
(21...8.86 doesn'treally save the pawn because 
of 22 Ef1) 22 4x6 Wf8 23 Wrgs+ $.g6 24 HI 
h6 25 Ef4 s2h7 and White's attack is not easy 
to carry out. In case of 26 $/xc7?! Black can 
take advantage of the relative weakness of the 
first rank with 26...£.d3. However, in this Kind 
of position White could hope for long-term 
compensation with practical chances for him, 
since his dark-square domination cannot be eas- 
ily remedied. T would also highlight the fact 
that, just as in the previous game, Korchnoi is 
nottoo concerned about material and willingly 
gives up the f6-pawn in order to prevent his op- 
ponent from grabbing the initiative. 
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20 &xt6 (D) 
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A logical complement to the previous move: 
Black fights for the initiative by driving the 
knight to a passive square while this is still pos- 
sible. At the same time, he correctly evaluates 
that the apparently loose position of his bishop 
has no relevance here. 

a) Placing the bishop on a more stable square 
with 20...8.e4?! allows White a vital tempo to 
build up his attack with 21 Xel (D) intending 
Re3-g3. Obviously, there is no time for ...c5 
now. In order to defend successfully, Black 
should try to activate one of his rooks, but how 
is this best done? 
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al) The natural 21... Xfe8 allows White en- 
tirely satisfactory counterplay with 22 Re3, 
when after 22...2.g6 23 h3 Wd7 24 Bf3! Wd6 
25 Wh6 Erf8 26 Er d2 planning 935, Black has 
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to take serious risks if he does not wish to ac- 
cepta draw by repetition with 26...8/d6. 

a2) 21...Éfb8! is best. The rook is heading 
for b6, in order to question the stability of the 
enemy bishop. Curiously, b6 is the only square 
available to the rooks along the sixth rank. Af- 
ter 22 Re3 Bb6 23 Rg3 Vixg3 24 hxg3 Exf625 
Wrg5+ EK g6 26 Eres White has reasonable com- 
pensation for his considerable material disad- 
vantage on account of his better coordination, 
the safer position of his king and the well-known 
efficiency of the tandem of queen and knight. 

a3) The reason for choosing the king's rook 
rather than the queen's rook to be activated 
along the sixth rank is that 21...&ab8 leaves the 
king without breathing space, allowing White 
the additional possibility 22 Nc6!? Lxc6 23 
Ke3. In line *a2”, Black could simplify to a 
won ending with 23... Wxg2+ 24 Wxg2+ Lxg2, 
which is obviously impossible here because of 
25 Kg3t. 

b) Another “neutral” alternative to Korch- 
nois continuation is 20...Xfe8. Here too, White 
manages to consolidate his domination on the 
dark squares after 21 Zfl &e4 (removing the 
bishop from its exposed position and prevent- 
ing the knight from jumping to £5) 22 2f4 Vig6 
23 h3 (securing his own king and creating the 
threat of Eg4) 23...h5 24 Wir? Bab8 25 Df3! 
(the knight is allowed to choose a more active 
route than in the game) 25...Xb6 (in case of 
25...8.xf3 the white rook gets new attacking 
possibilities along the g-file with 26 Xxf3; after 
26...Xb6 White can play 27 &h2 preparing 
&g3, which is not too effective if played imme- 
diately in view of ...Zxf6) 26 Dh4 Eh6 27 
Wrg3+ Sf8 28 Qd4 Ec6 29 EYf2 and the situa- 
tion remains unclear. In spite of his consider- 
able material advantage, Black has no obvious 
ways to free himself. 

2102 

As mentioned in Korchnoi"s book, 21 )xb5? 
is bad because of 21...8$.xg2 with favourable 
simplifications. 

21..NYg6 (D) 

After two very precise moves, Korchnoi com- 
mits a minor inaccuracy. 21...2.e4 22 Bfl Eig6 
is a more restrictive move-order to reach the 
game position after 22 moves. 
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22811 

In Korchnoi's book, 22 Ei'xdS Exf6 23 Fixes 
was recommended as a possible improvement. 
However, after 23...8ac8 Black's advantage is 
decisive. He will win time for his development 
by attacking the enemy queen; for instance, 24 
Vihs Wrgo. 

The only way to take advantage of Korchnoi's 
last move is 22 &2e7, when Black must retum 
part of his material advantage with 22...82e4! 
(22... Rfe8? allows White adequate counterplay 
with 23 Fixas Eixc2 24 Kr1 Wrg6 25 Kf6, when 
a draw by repetition with 25...Wbl+ 26 Éfl 
$g6 is the most probable result) although after 
23 &xf8 Exf8 24 Del (24 De3 is worse in 
view of 24..£5 followed by ...f4) 24...&e8 his 
advantage is beyond question. 

22...2e4 23 De3 Bae8 (D) 
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Black's position is winning. He has perfect 
coordination, and a big material advantage. 
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24h3 

This move is too slow — besides, it weakens 
the g3-square. This is a clear symptom that Tal 
was out of form in Curaçao. However, even af- 
ter the more consistent 24 Bf4 h5 25 Wf2 Ke6 
26 Erh4 White's attacking attempts getnowhere. 
In fact, after 26...42h7! followed by ...Zg8 itis 
suddenly the white king that feels insecure. 

24...e6 25 Dg4 h5 26 Des Erg3 27 Wir 

Equivalent to capitulation. However, there 
was no other way to prevent 27...Xxf6, since 27 
“Dd7 loses to 27...Hd6. Compared to the lines 
given as alternatives to Korchnoi's 19... Wg4! 
and 20...c5! we can notice that White's control 
of the dark squares is rather feeble. In fact, we 
could state that his minor pieces are captive 
there... 

27. Nixf2+ 28 Exf2 Efe 

The rest is easy. 

29 Dd7 2.06 30 xes Rel+ 31 Eri K8e2 32 
Exel Xxel+ 33 &f2 Bbl 34 b4cxb3 35 axb3 
a5 0-1 


In these two games Tal was far removed 
from the image we have of him! His attacking 
attempts lacked any consistency and were eas- 
ily refuted by Korchnoi"s accurate defence. In 
fact, if we didn't know in which years the games 
were played, we could believe that the Curaçao 
game was the first one, judging from the imma- 
turity that marked White's actions. 

Besides Tal's state of health, there must be 
another explanation for this. Since 1955 he had 
lost some more games to Korchnoi without 
winning a single one and his psychological 
problems when facing such an uncomfortable 
opponent are easy to imagine. 

By the beginning of the 1970s, both our 
heroes were mature players. No wonder that in 
the next game a more complex and flexible 
opening was seen: the French. 


Tal - Korchnoi 
Alekhine memorial, Moscow 1971 


1e4 e62 dá d5 3 Dd2 5 4 Dgt3 

Tal instinctively avoids the standard posi- 
tionsarising after 4exd5 exd5, whichis consid- 
ered to be one of the main lines of the French. 
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Although this has proven to be White's best 
chance for a minimal positional advantage, it 
would certainly offer no attacking chances at 
all. There is one more aspect of a psychological 
nature: Korchnoi feels entirely at home in the 
resulting structure with an isolated pawn on d5. 
In 1974 and 1978, he played this line against 
Karpov no fewer than 9 times, without losing a 
single game! At the time the present game was 
played, Tal couldn"t have known this, of course, 
but he rightly decided not to enter his oppo- 
nent's favourite territory. 

4. De6 5 25 exdá 6 Dxd4 LAT 7 Dxc6 
bxc6 

Black had the possibility of exchanging his 
“bad” French bishop with 7...2xc6 8 2.xc6+ 
bxc6. However, this would have given White 
the possibility of developing his initiative in the 
centre with 9 c4. By capturing with the pawn, 
Korchnoi aimed to win a tempo for his develop- 
ment, something he had done before against 
Tal, although in rather different circumstances. 

8 243(D) 





Apparently White has losta tempo, but things 
are more complex than that. In certain cases, 
Black's light-squared bishop stands in the way 
of his other pieces. For instance, in case of the 
generally desirable development of the knight 
to f6, White would play e5, when the standard 
retreat ..)d7 is impossible. Therefore, Black 
has to adjust his plans. 

8..Eyc7 

Black places the e5-square under control so 
that he can play ...Df6. He is not well enough 
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developed to occupy the centre himself with 
8...e5. After 9 0-0 2.6 10 c4 dá 11 f4 Df6 12 
h3 Wic7 13 3 White has strong pressure in 
the centre. 

9 re 

Aiming to cross Black's plans. One can 
imagine that Tal could hardly wait for the right 
moment to advance his pawn to e5 and get at- 
tacking chances. 

9..De7 

The knight chooses the alternate route. Itap- 
pears that in view of the expected ..Dg6-f4, 
Black's queen move has been more effective 
than White's. 

10043 

For the moment, Tal maintains the flexibil- 
ity of his position, although this might have 
required from him some effort of will. The 
premature 10 e5 releases the pressure against 
the d5-square, allowing Black complete free- 
dom of action in the centre. In a game played 
seven years later, Black obtained a nice posi- 
tion: 10...c5 11 c3 Dc6 12043 2e7 130-0h6 
14 Kel g5 15 c4 g4, A.Martin-O.Rodriguez, 
Alicante 1978. 

10..Dg6 (D) 
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Tal's patience was not without limits: we 
again reach the familiar pattern with a white 
pawn on e5. In view of the thematic advance of 
the h-pawn, White's chances for an attack seem 
quite realistic. However, once White has de- 
fined his intentions in the centre and on the 
kingside, Black will be able to orientate his 
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play more easily, since he already knows what 
to expect from his opponent. 

Ibelieve that the more flexible 11 0-0, keep- 
ing both c4 and es in reserve, offers White better 
chances for a minimal advantage; for instance, 
11...2d6(incaseof 1 1...2.e7 White can switch 
to the alternate plan with 12 c4, when Blacks 
counterplay in the centre based on 12...dxe4 13 
S.xe4 f5 14 $.c2 e5 only leaves him with weak- 
nesses and problems completing his develop- 
ment after 15 Dg5 e4 16 Wh5) 12 Kel. White 
threatens to win a tempo over the game with e5, 
which forces Black to play 12...Df4 13 &xf4 
£.xf4. However, the bishop is slightly misplaced 
on f4, and White can continue 14 c4 dxc4 (aim- 
ing to activate the d7-bishop; 14...0-0 can be 
answered by 15 e5, witha similar situation as in 
the main line: the bishop feels uncomfortable) 
15 $exc4 c5 (Black can prevent the exchange of 
the light-squared bishops via b5 by playing 
15...4b8 but then White can simply adjust his 
plans with 16 eS c5 17 2d3 c6 18 Led, 
achieving basically the same result) 16 4.b5 
0-0 17 $.xd7 Eixd7 18 es. White's structure is 
better, while his knight is more stable than the 
enemy bishop. 

11...b8! 

An excellent prophylactic move. Apparently 
Korchnoi had learned something from his 
missed opportunity on the 20th move of the 
game played in 1955. The rook is prepared to 
interfere with White's attacking plans by means 
of an eventual invasion via its fifth rank. 

The natural developing move 11...2.e7 al- 
lows White to justify his previous play with 12 
h4!?; for instance, 12...16 13 $.xg6+!? (the only 
way to release the pressure against the e5-pawn; 
capturing on f6 would only strengthen Black's 
centre, making a further knight jump to f4 pos- 
sible) 13...hxg6 14 Eid3 (aiming to blockade 
the black kingside pawns on the light squares; 
14 %h3!?, pursuing the same idea, also deserves 
attention) 14...£5 15 Xh3 (White seems close to 
a complete strategic success, but Black's dy- 
namic potential should not be underestimated) 
15... $Yb6 16 b3 (for instance, the careless 16 
&g3?! allows the spectacular 16...g5!, when 
White has no favourable way of recapturing on 
g5 because of his hanging b2- and h4-pawns in 
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addition to the weakness of his back rank) 
16...8c5 17 Ee2 2c8 18 3 226 19 WeZ. Al- 
though Black has considerably activated his 
pieces, White retains control of the position, 
and his chances are to be preferred. 

We now return to 11...Xb8! (D): 





12 0-0 


A small concession on White's part. After 
castling, the force of the thematic h4-h5 will di- 
minish considerably. However, the immediate 
12 h4 is rather risky in view of 12...f6!; for in- 
stance, 13 &xg6+ hxg6 14 Eid3 f5 15 &h3 (15 
c3?! can be met with the familiar 15...g5!?) and 
now, after the disappearance of the white light- 
squared bishop, the black rook can march in 
with 15...3b4!, offering Black entirely adequate 
counterplay and possibly the better chances. In 
case of 16 Zg3 he could ignore the threat by 
playing 16..Wb6 17 Exg6 £&c5 with a strong 
initiative. 

12...8.€7 13 Bel c5 

While the black king is in the centre, h4 is 
pointless. Therefore, Korchnoi makes one more 
useful move on the queenside. 

14c4 

The correct decision. White should question 
Black's superiority in the centre; otherwise, his 
attacking chances are not too realistic. For in- 
stance, after 14 c3 0-0 15 h4 c4 16 &c2 f6 
Black has a comfortable position. 

14...0-0(D) 

15 h4!? 

This move undeservedly received a question 
mark in Korchnoi's book. Objectively, it is no 
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weaker than the alternatives, while it definitely 
suits Tal"s style. True, it doesn't offer White an 
advantage, but the diagram position itself is 
about level. 

15 Dg5 is not too dangerous, although it re- 
quires some accuracy from Black: 15...8xg5 
16 2.xg5 Efxes! (this is the right move-order to 
carry out the simplifying operation; White re- 
tains chances for a successful blockade of the 
enemy centre after 16...)xeS 17 L.f4f6 18 b3) 
17 Wixe5 Dxe5 18 Exe5 f6 with about equal 
chances. 

In his notes for Informator 12, Kotov recom- 
mends 15 b3 followed by 16 &2.d2 and 17 Badl 
with equality. Korchnois book entirely agrees 
with this. 

15..dxcd! 

Black cannot physically prevent the advance 
of the h-pawn. Therefore, he does his best to 
distract White's attention to the other wing, 
thus reducing his attacking potential. 

16 Led! 

The most consistent continuation. In case of 
16 &xc4 (or 16 £c2) Black answers 16...8.c6, 
whenafter 17 h5 £2.xf3 White must either sacri- 
fice the e5-pawn with unclear consequences or 
spoil his kingside structure with 18 gxf3, when 
after 18...Dh4 followed by ...DfS Black has lit- 
tle to fear. 

16...&h8! 

With this accurate move, Korchnoi highlights 
the only drawback of the bishop's placement on 
e4. By removing the king from g8 and thus rul- 
ing out $£xh7+, Black makes the threat against 
the e5-pawn real. Since he cannot seriously 
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consider removing the bishop from the centre, 
White has to resort to indirect methods of de- 
fending the pawn. 

17 2.g5(D) 

Not really a surprising move. Tal has moved 
his bishop on g5 in both previous games, al- 
though the circumstances have not always been 
the same. Sacrificing a second pawn with 17 
h5?! leaves White without any shadow of com- 
pensation after 17...DxeS 18 h6 (or 18 Dg5 f5 
securing the king) 18...8.f6 with a solid posi- 
tion for Black. 
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17..2.b5 


With his pieces slightly loose, White isn't 
threatening to push his h-pawn yet. Therefore, 
Black has some time to activate his position. 
Panicky reactions such as 17...8.xg57! 18 Dxg5 
or 17..£6 18 exf6 gxf6 19 &.h6 Xg8 20 Radl 
only increase White”s attacking chances. With 
his last move, Korchnoi threatens ...c3, prepar- 
ing the activation of his King's rook along the 
d-file. 

18 We3 Bras 

Just like 16 years earlier, Korchnoi is unwill- 
ing to release the tension caused by the bishops 
opposing one another. However, now that the 
white queen has abandoned the dl-h5 diagonal, 
18...8.xg5!? might also be entirely playable. 

19h5 &xg5 

Now this capture is virtually forced. 

20 Dxg5 (D) 

The over-cautious 20 Eixg5 keeps the eS- 
pawn safely defended, but allows Black to in- 
sert 20...h6, when after 21 Wg3 De7 Black 
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avoids the creation of any weaknesses in his 
king's position, retaining the better chances in 
view of his extra pawn and the excellent place- 
ment of his pieces. 








20..D18 

Korchnoi chooses the safest continuation. 
However, detailed analysis proves that, as risky 
as it might seem, 20...0)xes is entirely play- 
able. White has several ways of continuing his 
attack, but the maximum that I have managed to 
find for him is a draw by perpetual: 

a) 21 $.xh7? is completely inoffensive and 
allows Black to launch a devastating counterat- 
tack with 21../Dg4 22 Wrg3 (or 22 Wh3 Wf4) 
22..Wyxg3 23 fxg3 Xd5, when White's minor 
pieces are hanging. 

b) The spectacular 21 8.867! features some 
tricks, but Black can emerge from the compli- 
cations with a somewhat better position after 
21...hxg6 22 hxg6 xgó 23 Wh3+ Ses 24 
Wih7+ fg 25 Wxg6 (the over-optimistic 25 
Rxe6 loses to 25...2e8) 25...fxg6 26 Dxeb+ 
Bf7 27 Dxc7 Rd2 and White is obviously 
struggling for a draw. 

c) Since White cannot achieve anything by 
immediate minor-piece activity, it looks like he 
should pin the enemy knight first. 21 EWf4 seems 
the most active way to do so. However, after the 
natural 21...8d7, unpinning the knight, the white 
queen is rather exposed on f4. For instance, ei- 
ther of the possible captures on h7 is strongly 
met by .../Dd3, provoking simplifications that 
obviously favour Black. Meanwhile, 22 h6 is 
answered by 22...93g6, when the black queen is 
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right in time to be included in the defence via 
f4-h4. Therefore, White must look for a slower 
method of continuing his attack, but this can 
hardly bother Black; for instance, 22 $.c2 (clear- 
ing the e4-square for the white queen) 22...3d3 
23 Wie4 g6 24 hxg6 fxgó and thanks to his supe- 
riority in the centre, Black has the better pros- 
pects. 

d) Theonly adequate continuation of the at- 
tack seems to be 21 EYg3. Now, after 21...Rd7 
White can play 22 hó since in case of 22..Dg6 
the queen has access to the h3-square, putting 
the enemy king in danger. Therefore, Black 
should continue 22...gxh6, when after 23 Elh4 
dg7 24 Dxh7 White's attack should ensure 
him a draw. For instance, 24...£5 (24... WWd8 25 
Weg3+ Dg6 26 &xg6 fxg6 leads to a similar re- 
sultafter 27 Exe6 Rd1+ 28 &2h2 Exal 29 Wes+ 
&oxh7 30 Re7+ Wixe7 31 Wixe7+, when White 
gives perpetual) 25 Df6 Kd4 26 Dh5+ Sh7 27 
“Df6+ and now Black should probably take the 
draw by repetition rather than go for 27...%g6 
28 f4fxe4 29 fxes Vxes 30 Re3, which allows 
White a strong attack. 

We now retum to 20... 


DES (D): 








21 Radi 

With the passage of the years, Tal seems to 
have leamed that, apart from the kingside, there 
are other parts of the board deserving some at- 
tention too. However, as we shall see later, by the 
time this game was played, he hadn't assimilated 
this surprising idea completely. In any case, itis 
interesting that for the moment he refrained 
from the tempting 21 h6. In the much later game 
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Lausch-Wolff, corr. 1990, White obtained an 
overwhelming advantage after 21...g67 22 WH3 
£5 23 exf6 and many commentators agreed that 
21 h6 was a considerable improvement over 
Tal's play. However, this is at least an exagger- 
ated verdict. Besides the fact that 21...€5 looks 
like an entirely reasonable move, the critical 
answer is 21...gxh6, temporarily winning a sec- 
ond pawn. Then: 

a) The neutral 22 Df3 fails to cause Black 
serious problems. After 22...%2g7 the only con- 
structive plan is to transfer the major pieces to 
the h-file, starting with g3, $g2, Éh, etc. 
However, this approach is too slow and allows 
Black strong counterplay in the centre. Play may 
continue 23 g3!7 Rd7! (defending the queen 
and thus preparing ...$.c6 without fearing 
Eixc5) 24 2g2 $.c6 25 Be2 (White is not ready 
yet for 25 Khl as after 25... 4.xe4 26 Wixe4 
Exb2 27 Wif4 Wic6 28 Wixh6+ dg8 the black 
king experiences no problems, while the pin on 
the long light-square diagonal, combined with 
Blacks activity in the centre, is rather unpleas- 
ant for White) 25... 2 xe4 26 Wxe4 Rb4! (we 
are already familiar with the activation of the 
black queen's rook along its fifth rank; the 
white queen is forced to lose an additional 
tempo) 27 Wg4+ Dg6 28 Wyh5 Erb7 29 Bhl 
Rd3 30 Eixh6+ Sg8 31 Wxh7+ Br8 32 Wrh5 
she8 and White's attack has completely van- 
ished while Black's initiative is just about to 
start. 

b) In his notes to his correspondence game, 
Lausch recommends 22 Axh7 Axh7 23 Elxh6 
[5 24exf6(D) with a strong attack. 
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b1) He only analyses 24...8d7?!25 2 g6e5. 
Now, in case of 26 Kad1, given by Lausch as 
winning, Black can hold on in a slightly worse 
position with 26...Xf7. However, 26 a4! is much 
stronger, when Black has unexpected problems 
with his bishop, as both 26...$2a6 and 26...2.c6 
leave it hanging after 27 f7. 

b2) However, this isn't the end of the story. 
After the more accurate 24...Rf8! (D), imme- 
diately putting the f6-pawn under pressure, 
White still has a lot of work to do if he is to 
prove adequate compensation for the piece. 
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In order to prevent the threatened capture on 
f6, White should move his queen to h4, either 
immediately or after the preliminary advance 
of the a-pawn: 

b21) 25 a4 helps Black clear the b-file and 
get strong counterplay after 25...8.26 26 Wh4 
Exb2; for instance, 27 Re3 (White shouldn't 
trust for too long the invulnerability of the f6- 
pawn: after 27 2.45 Bxf6! 28 4xh7 Wr4 29 
Wixf4 Exf4 30 Le4 Black can play 30...Bfxf2 
with a more or less winning position) 27...2.b7 
28 Kbl!? (the only way to keep some life in 
White's attack) 28...&.xe4! (this seems the best 
way to release the tension; in case of 28...03 29 
Exc3 $xe4 30 Rxb2 Wes 31 Bbb3 White's 
pieces are very active) 29 Kxb2 8.5 and Black 
seems able to consolidate his advantage. 

b22) Therefore, the immediate 25 Wh4 
should be preferred. Once the threat on g7 has 
vanished, Black can bring his bishop into play 
with 25...8.c6, when rather unexpectedly, the 
safest square for the white bishop seems to be 
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£5. Indeed, both 26 $.c2 Éxb2 and 26 8.96 Rg8 
allow Black to develop a strong initiative, while 
after 26 &f5 the bishop is taboo in view of Ze7. 
Therefore, Black should play 26...8f7! aiming 
to regroup his forces around the king. White 
should then bring his last reserves into the at- 
tack with 27 Pxe6 &.d7 28 Hael! (there is no 
way back for White) 28...2.xe6 29 Exe6 (D). 





In spite of his material disadvantage, White 
has built up a strong position on the kingside. It 
is not easy for Black to prove an advantage 
here. 29... Wid7 30 g4! (it is interesting that 
White can afford to play such a “quiet move, 
preparing Re7; the immediate 30 Ke7? loses to 
30... Bydl+ 31 d2h2 Erd6+ 32 dh3 Wixf6 33 
Wixt6+ Bxf6 34 Exh7+ Srg8 and once again the 
bishop has no favourable squares along the ap- 
parently long bl-h7 diagonal; for instance, 35 
Qe4 Rf4 36 Ee7 &E8 winning) 30...idl+ 31 
Wg2 (the white king cannot reach absolute 
safety, but it is important to keep the f2-pawn 
defended) and now: 

b221) In case of 31...Eid2 with the obvious 
aim of transferring the queen to g5, White can 
safely play 32 Eh5 Rbf8 33 Ee7, when Black 
seems to have nothing better than to give per- 
petual checks along the d-file. This would have 
been impossible if White had played 31 &h2 
instead of 31 $g2. 

b222) 31... Mid5+ 32 &rg3 (the need for this 
move is easy to establish since 32 &g1? loses to 
32...03!)32...8g8 33 Erh5 Bgf8 34 Erh6 (Black 
has managed to regroup, but White has also ob- 
tained maximum activity; the threat of &xh7 
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has to be parried somehow) 34... xe6!? (this 
tactical operation is the only attempt to make 
progress; after 34... $/d8 35 g5 followed by f4 
White has entirely adequate compensation for 
the rook, and Black must probably seek a per- 
petual; 34...Xg8 is only enough for a draw by 
repetition) 35 &xe6 Exf6 36 Ere3 Hf3+!? (in 
case of 36...Xe8 37 Wixc5S Bexe6 38 Elxa7 
Wihite's numerous pawns are quite threatening) 
37 Wixt3 Mxt3+ 38 coxt3 Dg5+. Black has 
managed to preserve some of his material ad- 
vantage but after 39 &f4 Nxe6+ 40 tes itis 
now Black who should look for a draw, since 
the activity of the white king makes the posi- 
tion rather dangerous for him. 

In conclusion, we can say that Tal didn't 
miss any chances for an advantage by refrain- 
ing from the further advance of the h-pawn. 
After the text continuation, the position also 
remains balanced, which makes the decision 
on the 2 Istmove a simple matter of taste. 

21...h6 22 013 Dd7 (D) 
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Black has managed to avoid the weakening 
of his kingside and preserve his minimal mate- 
rial advantage. By retreating the knightto £8, he 
accepted a temporary loss of coordination, 
which he hopedto recuperate now by winning a 
tempo on account of the vulnerability of the 
e5-pawn. White's chances are based on his spa- 
tial advantage on the kingside and the possibil- 
ity of using the d6 outpost for his rooks. In fact, 
the dual character of the e5-pawn is the main 
issue of the position, just as in the previous 
games. The evaluation of the position and, most 
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probably, the final outcome of the game, de- 
pends on whether the pawn is a weakness or a 
strength. 

23 Wt4?! 

Although at some previous moments (on his 
10th and 21st moves) Tal proved that he was 
able to look at the position as a whole and es- 
cape his obsession with the kingside, at this 
critical moment his old “disease” made itself 
felt again. By placing the queen one square 
closer to the enemy king, he immediately slips 
into an inferior position. Let us examine the al- 
ternatives: 

a) 23 & bl? is even worse due to 23...82.c6!. 
The white queen cannot reach the bl-h7 diago- 
nal in time, while the e5-pawn proves to be 
more of a weakness; for instance, 24 “DNd2 (24 
Wc3 leads to a strategic disaster for White after 
24... 2483 25 gxf3 E5! 26 exf6 Dxf6) 24... Ei xes! 
25 WixeS OxeS 26 fixes La4 with a basically 
decisive advantage for Black. 

b) However, White has no problems main- 
taining equality after 23 Wc3. In fact, this move 
is quite logical, The b2-pawn also needs protec- 
tion, while the c3-square positively invites a 
blockading piece. However, this move requires 
attention across the width of the board and a 
feel for the harmony of the position as a whole, 
which once again Tal failed to prove. Here is a 
plausible continuation: 23...)b6 (Black has to 
prevent the white rook from being installed on 
d6) 24 Rxd8+ Xxd8 25 bl (curiously, the 
shortest route for the queen to reach the enemy 
king seems to be via the c3-square; the threat of 
Wic2 is very strong now) 25...42a4 (trying to 
complicate White's task; 25... £.c6 allows White 
to force an immediate draw with 26 Ec2 Rd3 
27 Da? &b5 28 Wicl Hds 29 Wic2, although 
there is hardly more than that for him) 26 “Nd2 
(this move is mainly aimed at forcing a draw; 
the more ambitious 26 b3!? is also possible, 
when after 26...cxb3 27 axb3 2b5 28 b4 Eds 
29 We3 Vc8 30 Wre4 Erg8 31 bxc5 Bxc5 32 
Wb7 Dc8 33 Le4 White has entirely adequate 
compensation for the pawn, on account of his 
better coordination) 26...2d4 27 Df3 Bg4!? 
(27...8dl allows White to setup his mechanism 
by 28 b3 Exel+ 29 Dxel cxb3 30 Fid3, when, 
on account of the exposed position of the black 
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king, he should be out of any danger of losing) 
28 Dh2 Rd4 (Black has nothing better than tak- 
ing adraw by repetition; in case of 28...8f47! 29 
b3! 2.06 30 Eic2 g6 31 Wid2 White's initiative 
becomes dangerous, while in case of 28...Xh4 
29 &Y3, insisting on avoiding the repetition by 
29..Hxh5?! leaves him forced to sacrifice ma- 
terial after 30 g4 Kh3 31 $g2) 29 /D$3 and a 
draw is a logical result of a hard-fought game. 
We now return to 23 EWf4! (D): 
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23..45! 

Itis hard to believe that Tal missed this sim- 
ple move. More probably, he overestimated the 
importance of the outpost on d6 and the newly- 
created weakness on e6. In Korchnoi's book, 
Black's position is assessed as clearly better for 
Black, while in Informator Kotov is even more 
categorical, claiming that his position is win- 
ning. 

In fact, both evaluations are exaggerated. As 
we shall see, the maximum Black can claim 
here is a small advantage. Here, we should only 
remark that the aspect of the e5-pawn as a 
weakness has prevailed for the time being: in 
order to defend it, the queen occupied the ex- 
posed f4-square, allowing Black to close the 
kingside with his elegant 23rd move. 

24 2e2 DG?! 

Korchnoi's temptation to take further advan- 
tage of the pin is entirely understandable. He 
might have thought that this move would mark 
the complete triumph of his superior strategy 
and transmit this feeling to his opponent too, 
since Tal goes down very quickly starting from 
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this moment. However, by releasing the pres- 
sure against the e5-pawn, Black allows his op- 
ponent to complicate the position by placing a 
rook on dó. 

24...8.c6 is stronger. True, after 25 Elxc4 
(better than the pseudo-active 25 Dh47!, when 
after a few defensive moves from Black, White's 
position will be in ruins: 25...Df8 26 Wxc4 
2.d5 27 WHc3 WHf7) 25... 8x3 26 gxf3 Oxes 27 
Wr4 Hxdl 28 &xdi Kd8 29 4b3 (preventing 
..RdS) 29...04 30 Fixes Wxes 31 Iixes cxb3 32 
axb3 White has reasonable chances to save this 
rook ending, but the whole line is a rather one- 
sided affair. 

25 Rd6! (D) 

After this natural and strong move, White's 
pieces are optimally placed. Even the appar- 
ently passive bishop can cause Black problems 
by means of a sacrifice on f5, as we shall see. 

Once again, 25 Jh4 is premature, and gives 
Black no problems defending; for instance, 
25..Dxh5 26 Wf3 L.e8 27 g4 Rd4!? (the sim- 
pler 27...&xdl is also possible: 28 xd! We7 
29 De? fxg4 30 Wixg4 Bxb2 31 Vixc4 g5) 28 
Rxd4 cxd4 29 gxh5 d3 with an overwhelming 
advantage for Black. 





25..Dd5 26 Wg3 Eb6 

Obyviously, Black's efforts are concentrated 
around the intruder on d6. In fact, the whole 
discussion about the e5-pawn has been reiter- 
ated on the d6-square. If Black forces the rook 
to capture on d8, White's position will become 
strategically hopeless. 

27 Exd8+? 
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A very cooperative move, after which Tal is 
no longer able to save the game. Once again, 
he failed to sense the far from obvious relation 
between the opposite wings. The more curious 
thing is that this time it was all about tactical 
nuances, one of his specialities. With the ap- 
parently inoffensive 27 a4! (D), White creates 
unexpected coordination problems for his op- 
ponent, thus obtaining the possibility of main- 
taining his rook on d6. 
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Where should Black retreat his attacked 
bishop? 

a) The drawbacks of 27...82.e8 are easy to 
foresee, since the opposition of the el-rook with 
the bishop will make a further capture on 5 pos- 
sible. For instance, 28 E/h4! Rdxd6 (28... Ebxd6 
29 exd6 E'xd6 also offers White sufficient play 
after 30 Hxe6 Eixe6 31 Eixd8 Df6 32 as) 29 
exd6 Elxd6 30 2.xf5 with reasonable compensa- 
tion. 

b) Therefore, 27...8.a6 seems more natural. 
However, after 28 Nh4 it appears that Black has 
to lose one more tempo: 

bl) Remarkably, with the bishop on a6 the 
capture on d6 is also premature: 28... R&bxd629 
exd6 Eixd6 30 Eixd6 Bxd6 31 2xf5! with a 
satisfactory position for White because after 
31...exf57 32 Ke8+ &h7 33 g6 Black has to 
give up a whole rook in order to avoid mate 
with 33... Exg6 34 hxg6+ toxg6 35 Re6+ fol- 
lowed by xa6. We can conclude that the main 
aim of the move a4 is not to force the bishop 
onto a vulnerable square but to leave the e8- 
square without defence. 
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b2) 28...84.b7 and now White is justin time 
to create dangerous threats with 29 Dg6+ &g8 
30 Eyh4, when after 30... Kbxd6 31 exd6 Rxd6 
(better than 31...€/xd6? 32 Exe6! with advan- 
tage for White) the now-familiar sacrifice 32 
&.xf5! invites the black king to go for a danger- 
ous walk: 32...exf5 33 Ke8+ $2f7 34 Rf8+ sre6 
(which is the most effective way to include the 
queen in the attack?) 35 f3! (D) (only this move 
justifies the bishop sacrifice — the modest ad- 
vance of this pawn ensures the maximum mobil- 
ity for the white queen along the el-h4 diago- 
nal; 35 $h3?! is easily refuted by 35..De7, 
while after 35 Eixc4 Ed8 36 Ere2+ srd6 37 
Wes + toc6 38 Bxd8 Eixd8 39 Wxg7 db6 40 
Des Lc8 41 Erxh6+ Wf6 42 as+ BbS play 
calms down into an ending that favours Black) 
and here: 
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b21) 35...Xd79! fails to offer the king a safe 
escape after 36 Eel+ Srd6 37 Xe8, when Black 
is in trouble. 

b22) One acceptable defence is 35...Df6 but 
after 36 Wel+ Le4 37 Df4+ Des 38 Dgo+ 
Black should agree to a draw by perpetual since 
after 38...82d5?! 39 fxe4+ fxe4?! White has the 
strong reply 40 Zc8!. 

b23) 35...taS (aiming to prevent the check 
onel and clear the way for the kings escape to 
the queenside) 36 Wg3!. In the line starting 
with 35 Eixc4 examined above, the white queen 
did not have the possibility of switching so eas- 
ily from one mechanism to another. The threat 
of EeS+ is very strong and Black's only de- 
fence is 36... Hd8, when after 37 Eres+ Sd7 38 
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Eixf5+ Src6 39 Ereb+ Sc7 40 esS+ it should 
all end peacefully. 
27...8ixd8 28 Rdl 2e8(D) 
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Suddenly, White's position has become com- 
pletely lifeless. His numerous weaknesses will 
soon cost him the game. 

29 b3 exb3 30 $xb3 $xh5 31 Kel Rb4 32 
Le4 

White has no time to capture the pawn with 
32 xc5 because after 32..4Df4 his queen is al- 
most trapped. 

32...S2xt3 33 Vixt3 Vig5 34 Vidi Wif4 35 
&xds Rd4 

Black's material advantage is decisive now. 

36 Wic2 Xxd5 37 Rel Xxes 38 Xxe5 Wxes5 
39 Vrad Wel+ 40 bh2 Wxf2 0-1 


After Korchnoi"s escape from the Soviet Un- 
ion in the mid-1970s, our heroes didn”thave the 
opportunity to meet for almost a decade. The 
Soviets constantly boycotted the tournaments 
to which Korchnoi was invited. Only the Candi- 
dates matches were an exception, but during 
these years Tal failed to proceed far enough in 
these official events to meet Korchnoi. 

Their first game after this long break was 
played in Titograd 1984. In spite of having the 
white pieces and playing solidly, Tal lost again. 

And yet, the paradox of the century was re- 
served by fate an unexpected end. Tal won his 
next two games against Korchnoi and didn't 
lose a single one until the end ofhis days. Ihave 
tried to highlight some possible reasons for this 
abrupt change of the balance on the basis of 
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Tal*s second win over his old rival in no fewer 
than 19 years (if we exclude a blitz tournament 
held in 1970). 


Tal — Korchnoi 
Reykjavik 1987 


1e4e52083 0063 2.b5 a6 4 La4 Df6 5 0-0 
Dxed 6 dá b5 7 É b3 5 8 dxes Le6 

Although he had faced big problems in the 
Open Ruy Lopez in his match from 1981 against 
Karpov, Korchnoi might have been relying on 
the pleasant memories from his games with Tal. 
However, in the long years when they didn't 
have the occasion to cross swords, some of 
Tal's psychological wounds might have healed, 
at least partially. 

9 Dbd2 (D) 
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We can already feel the new trend of fashion. 
Theoreticians turned their attention towards this 
move after it was employed by Karpov in his 
match against Korchnoi in Baguio 1978, with 
moderate success. Only three years later, in 
Merano, did he manage to refine the whole 
variation and obtain two crushing wins against 
the same opponent. As mentioned elsewhere in 
this chapter, the main idea is to question the sta- 
bility of the black knight. 

9.De5 10 c3 dá 11 E xe6 Dxe6 12 exd4 
Dexdá 13 Des Le7 14 2e3 DES 15 Erc2 0-0 
16 Kad1!? 

A very dynamic approach. For the sake of 
rapid development, White allows his pawn- 
structure to be spoiled. The more prudent 16 
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DegS 2xg5 17 Dxgs failed to offer White any 
concrete advantage in Karpov-Korchnoi, World 
Ch (game 16), Merano 1981. 

16..Dxe3 17 fxe3 Weg 

For the moment, Black has some problems 
finding a favourable square for his queen. How- 
ever, his strong knight secures him against any 
immediate dangers. To avoid ending up in an 
inferior position, White should find a plan for 
strengthening the pressure. 

18h3 

Those worried about their structure would 
definitely prefer 18 Dd4 Dxd4 19 exd4, but 
practice has proved that after 19... We6 Black 
should be able to keep the central pawns under 
control. Besides, this was definitely not the 
kind of position Tal was looking for. 

18..Zas 

By exchanging one pair of rooks, Black re- 
duces White"s attacking potential and improves 
his own coordination. 

19 Dh2 Rxdi 20 Exdi (D) 
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Ibelieve that the reader shares my sensation 
that so far nothing really new has happened: 
once again, Tal has burned his bridges from a 
strategic point of view, for the sake of a rela- 
tively uncertain attack. 

20..Hie8 

Prophylactically defending the f7-pawn. 

21 Whs 

This move is rather inoffensive, but not re- 
ally dubious, as the Russian Encyclopaedia 
pretends. 

21.05 22 Dg3 a5!? 
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Planning ...Za6-g6. This is an original way 
to complete development and secure the king- 
side, but the evaluation by Tal and Amador Ro- 
driguez of the position as slightly better for 
Black is a bit exaggerated. As we shall see, 
White is not worse here. Besides, it seems that 
the more natural 22...Xd8 23 DS De6 is also 
entirely sufficient for equality; for instance, 24 
Dg4 £.5! (covering both critical f6- and h6- 
squares, where the Knights would like to sacri- 
fice themselves for the sake of a devastating at- 
tack) 25 h4! g6 26 hxg5 gxh5 27 Df6+ Sf8 28 
Dxh7+ Bg8 29 Df6+ BIB and now the attempt 
to avoid the draw by repetition with 30 )xe8 
Soxe8 31 Dg3 h4 32 De4 (if 32 05 then 
32..Rd5, keeping all the weak pawns under 
pressure) 32...$%e7 leads to a position where 
Black is not worse at all. The white pawns are 
too weak. 

23045 

We can notice here Tal's old obsession about 
the kingside. Once it became clear that Black 
wanted to transfer his rook to g6, White could 
have considered adjusting his plans and trying 
to take advantage of the weakness of the back 
rank. In a later game Alberti-Hausmann, corre- 
spondence 1990-2, play continued 23 Wf3 Xa6 
(this might be premature now) 24 Dg4 Rg6 25 
Edi Das 26 Rd2 Db6 27 b3 &b4 28 Rd3 Rec6 
29 Wyd1 8.8 30 Wrd2 (it is important to remove 
the queen from the back rank; after the tempt- 
ing 30 %Df5 Black can hold his position. al- 
though the sensation is that he is walking on the 
edge of a precipice: 30...h5 31 Zd8 cl! (an 
important moment: the apparently passive rook 
contributes to the defence in an indirect way) 
32 fh6+!7 h7 33 Vixcl Eixd8 34 Dxt7 We7 
and itis noteasy for White to maintain the ini- 
tiative; for instance, after 35 Eic2+ g6 36 Df6+ 
Sg7 37 Dh8!7 boxh8 38 Wxg6 Erg7 39 Eixhs+ 
Erh6 40 Eles Eixe3+ 41 &h1 Ercl+itshouldall 
end peacefully) 30...a47! (Black should have 
probably sacrificed that pawn) and now 31 05! 
would have led to a clear advantage for White. 
The threat of Xd8 is very unpleasant. 

23...Xa6 24 Dg4 Eg6 

Although Black has managed to parry the 
first wave of attack, the position remains very 
complicated and, what is more important, very 
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difficult to evaluate correctly. Tal and Rodri- 
guez agree that Black has a clear advantage, 
while in a survey published in Schach Archiv in 
1987 White's chances are preferred. For the 
moment, I shall refrain from any concrete eval- 
uation. I shall only mention that for the sake of 
the rook manoeuvre the black queenside has 
been slightly weakened and that the rook itself 
will have some problems returning to the de- 
fence ofthe back rank if this becomes necessary. 
25b3(D) 
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25... 2.8 

Another original move, by which Korchnoi 
hopes to keep the enemy queen out of play on 
h5. Black had a wide choice here, but it is really 
hard to say whether one of the alternatives is 
better. 

a) 25...8f8 is more natural, but allows the 
queen to retum to play without dismantling the 
knight's mechanism; for instance, 26 Eh4 (or 
26 Dd4 b4 27 Wf5) 26..Dd7 27 dl, when 
Black is under some pressure. 

b) The pseudo-active move 25..Dd3?! al- 
lows White to carry out favourable simplifica- 
tions with 26 xe7+ Eixe7 27 e6! Exe6 28 
Eixb5. We can see here one of the drawbacks of 
the move ...a5. 

c) The provocative 25...8.g5!? is playable. 
White should then refrain ftom 26 h4, when the 
bishop simply retreats to f8 via e7 having pro- 
voked a significant weakening of the white 
kingside. Instead he can prepare the return of 
the queen by 26 Ecl! De6 27 Df2 Eras 28 
Wydl, with a rather unclear position. 
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26 Df2! 

This is the first moment in which the present 
game deviates from the familiar pattern. We 
know already how many half-points Tal lost be- 
cause he failed to consider all the elements of 
the position. With the passage of time, he may 
have learned that himself. 

Tal understood perfectly that his kingside 
attack had reached a dead-end and prepared a 
new wave of attack. With this move, he pre- 
pares the retum of the queen, with the idea of 
an eventual invasion from the other side. With 
his rook on g6, Black will face a difficult prac- 
tical task meeting this plan in the best possible 
way. His main problem is that the e6-square is 
asking for a knight, but this is in obvious con- 
tradiction with the plan of bringing the rook 
back. 

26...Btc6 (D) 

Korchnoi anticipates the danger presented 
by the manoeuvre Ef3-a8 and provokes the 
move e4. This looks to be quite correct, since 
after the more natural 26...347! White obtains a 
strong initiative with 27 Wf3!; for instance, 
27...82€7 (27..Xc6? allows a deadly pin after 
28 Wixc6 Xxc6 29 Rel; in case of 27...axb3 28 
axb3 Ra6, covering the a8-square and slightly 
activating the rook, White can turn his attention 
towards the kingside again by 29 EidS De6 30 
De4 with strong pressure; or if 27... &xe5 then 
28 b4 7 29 Bdt and Black has very poor co- 
ordination) 28 b4 d7 29 Dd3 2.8 30 Das 
and White's pieces dominate the board. 
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This move is given as dubious by Tal and 
Rodriguez, but it looks quite logical. Once the 
queen has achieved its goal, that of closing the 
long diagonal, it can returnto the relatively best 
square. 

Tal and Rodriguez recommend 27...Dxe4 but 
then 28 Kd1! (instead of 28 Bdl, as analysed 
by them) poses Black serious problems. For in- 
stance, 28...:Dd6 (the only move; 28..Dd2? 
loses to 29 De3 Eic3 30 We2, when Black's 
poor coordination costs him the game) 29 g4! 
Rg5 30 exd6! (this is the point of White's play) 
30...Xxh5 31 De7+ $xe7 32 dxe7 5 33 Ras+ 
DI7 34 e8t+ Wrxe8 35 Eixe8 xe8 36 gxh5 
and White has good chances to win this ending. 

28 Wid1 (D) 
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Korchnoitakes advantage of the firstopportu- 
nity to regroup his pieces in a more natural way. 
The attempt to win the e5-pawn with 28...Dd7 
fails to 29 Dd3, when after 29...8.g5 (29.167 
loses to 30 e6!) 30 h4 2e7 31 Wc2 White is 
better. 

29 Eidzt? 

Since Black has lost a considerable amount 
of time with his last few moves (.. &e8-c6-e8 
and ...£2.e7-d8-e7), White can slowly prepare 
his offensive. For the moment, Black is invited 
to define his intentions regarding the queenside 
pawn-structure. 

29...$2181? 

Korchnoi's desire to complete his regroup- 
ing as soon as possible is entirely understand- 
able, His pieces have already spent enough time 
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on unnatural positions. Although it is question- 
able whether the pawn sacrifice was really nec- 
essary, we can notice a similar approach as in 
the previous games: Korchnoi pays more atten- 
tion to dynamic factors than to materialistic de- 
tails. 

Let us try to imagine how play could con- 
tinue in case of 29...b4. To avoid ending up in a 
worse position, White must play actively: 30 
WidS! &f8 (starting to put pressure on the e5- 
pawn; 30...c6 prematurely weakens the d6- 
square and is met with 31 Wd4 Re6 32 Xdl 
followed by 23d6) 31 Zcl có (now this move is 
necessary, to make ..Dd7 possible; in case of 
31..De67! White is relieved of any worries 
about his e-pawn and can consolidate his spa- 
tial advantage with 32 Ad3; with the gó-rook 
cut off, the black queenside is rather vulnera- 
ble) 32 Wd4 Nd7 33 Édl xesS (Black has 
won the e-pawn, but White has no problems 
re-establishing material equality) 34 $b6 c5 
(preparing to transfer the knight to d4 and re- 
establishing the connection between the wings) 
35 Vxas Dc6 36 Wc7 Wes 37 Wc8 da 38 
Wia8!. The activity of the white queen fully 
compensates for the structural defects. The po- 
sition is rather complicated but more or less 
equal, 

30 Vixas Wixe5?! 

After this inaccuracy Black will have some 
problems maintaining the balance. The e5- and 
b5-pawns were not of equivalent importance 
and their exchange clearly favours White. Once 
again, Korchnoi might have hoped that the dy- 
namism of his position would compensate for 
this minor concession. Or could it be that he 
didn't find an acceptable way of defending the 
c7-pawn? In my opinion, this could have been 
achieved with 30...XXb6, when Black's position 
looks entirely playable. Despite being a pawn 
up, White has problems defending his weak e5- 
and a2-pawns; for instance, 31 Frc3 b4 (or 
31...Xa6 32 Wg3 &h8 33 b4 De6 34 3 Was 
with adequate compensation for the pawn) 32 
Vrg3 E g6 33 Wf4 Ea6 (the swingingofthe rook 
along its third rank is rather amusing) 34 Dg4 
“&h8 (avoiding any unexpected checks on h6 or 
f6; covering the f6-square with 34...)d7 is met 
by 35 Xdl with pressure along the d-file) 35 
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Das bg8 36 Erf5 Sixa2 and the time has come 
for White to settle for a draw with 37 EYgS &h8 
38 Wrs bes 39 Wgs. 

31 Wxbs 

The position is fairly similar to that arising in 
the line given after 29...b4, with the significant 
difference that Black is a pawn down. 

31...Ze6 (D) 
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32 Wb8 

Talis pursuing his main plan. The immediate 
threat is Dg4 possibly followed by Dgh6+. 
The attempt to simplify the position and main- 
tain a safe extra pawn with 32 Fic4 Dxe4 33 
Dxe4 Wixe4 34 Wyxc7 fails to 34...26 because 
the knight lacks stability, while the white King 
is rather exposed. For instance, 35 )g3 (trans- 
ferring the knight to the only stable square, 
namely f3, involves some loss of time, which 
enables Black to activate his pieces to the maxi- 
mum after 35 Dh4 Re7 36 Erf4 Wids 37 Df3 
Ke2, when the queenside pawns are highly vul- 
nerable) 35..W/d4+ 36 «h2 f5 and White's 
connected pawns are not too dangerous yet, 
while Black's kingside play will soon gather 
force. 

32...h5?! 

With such a positive score against Tal, Kor- 
chnoi might have underestimated him during 
this game. Otherwise it is hard to explain why 
he tolerated the white queen staying on his back 
rank. 32... Ke8 is safer. 

33 Eid8!? 

With this move, Tal sets a cunning trap into 
which his experienced opponent falls. The less 
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subtle 33 Xd1 practically provokes 33...2e8, 

which is desirable in any case. After 34 Eb5 

Dxe4 35 Vixes Exes 36 Dxe4 Exe4 37 Éd8 g6 

38 Dg3 Ee6 White”s remote passed pawn does 

notoffer him any real chances for victory, since 

on the other wing Black holds the upper hand. 
33...g6? 

After a series of small inaccuracies, Korch- 
noi finally commits the decisive mistake. 

One of the merits of Tals last move was that 
it discouraged 33...Xe8!, against which White 
has the apparently strong 34 EYg5. However, it 
seems that Black can maintain equality by a 
temporary pawn sacrifice: 34... 2.d6! (34...g6 is 
also playable, although after 35 h6+ $2.xh6 36 
Wixh6 Axe4 37 Dxe4 Eixe4 38 Wd2 White's 
position is preferable in view of his better 
pawn-structure and the passed a-pawn) 35 g3 
(35 h6+ leads to a similar result after 35...%f8 
36 Fixes Lxe5 37 b4 Da4 38 DES g6 39 Dh4 
c5, when White will not be able to maintain his 
minimal material advantage for too long) 35...g6 
36 Dh6+ (compared with the 34...g6 bracket in 
this note, in the position resulting after 36 $g2 
8.18 37 Dh6+ L.xh6 38 Erxh6 Dxe4 the white 
King is too exposed to avoid the draw) 36..$g7 
37 Dxt7 Vixg3+ 38 Wixg3 $.xg3 and White's 
extra pawn is rather worthless; for instance, 39 
“DgS S2h6 40 Dhl Saxg5 41 Dxg3 h4 with a 
probable draw. 

We now return to 33...g6? (D): 
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34 gd! 
Eight moves earlier, this knight's retreat 
from g4 marked a turning point in this historic 
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game. Now, the same knight delivers the deci- 
sive blow. The idea of the sacrifice is to open 
the f-file with tempo, so that White can take ad- 
vantage of the vulnerability of the f7-square. 
For Tal, such fireworks were the most natural 
thing in the world, but for Korchnoi to allow 
them was not quite usual. His previous suc- 
cesses must have neutralized his vigilance. For 
the sake of accuracy, I should add that White 
had another, equally effective, move-order: 34 
Dh6+ $g7 35 Dfg4! with the same result as in 
the game. 

34...hxg4 35 Dh6+ 

The part played by the white queen is obvi- 
ous: it pins the black bishop, making this deadly 
check possible. 

35...bg7 

If 35...42h7, then 36 $yxf8 winning. 

36 Exf7+ toxh6 37 Vixt8+ gs (D) 
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Black's extra knight will not play any part in 
the following phase of the game. Korchnoi's 
king is helpless against the attack of Tal's major 
pieces. 

38 h4+ bxh4 39 Whó+ 

This move is winning but 39 Rh7+ $g5 40 
Wh6+ is even more clear-cut; for instance, 
40...Bf6 41 Wh4+ Hgs 42 Wr2+ ses 43 
Wxc5+ and Black loses his queen after both 
43...6f6 44 Ef7+ and 43...$4 44 g3+. 

39...Wh5 40 g3+ Pxg3 41 Eif4+ Ghá 42 
Wf2+g343 Ef4+g5 44 Wxg3+ bh645 Eh4 
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White wins the queen and the game. Black”s 
pieces do not have sufficient stability in the 
centre to generate any counterplay and all White 
has to do is advance his queenside pawns. 

45... xe4 46 Exh5+ bxh5 47 Exc7 De648 
Wb7 Res 49 a4 Df4 50 Wr3+ bg5 51 b4 Eel+ 
52 $f2 Ebl 53 b5 Eb2+ 54 Pel HS 55 Erc3 
Elb4 56 b6 Dd5 57 Ee8+ 1-0 


How would I explain in just a few words 
what happened in this game, on and off the 
stage? 

Firstofall, I believe that Tal's psychological 
task was considerably easier than, say, 20 years 
earlier. By the time of this game, both players 
must have accepted the fact that their chances 
to climb again towards the highest peaks of the 
Chess Olympus were practically non-existent. 
For somebody truly in love with the game of 
chess, this must be a rather comforting thought: 
at last, one can play justforone's own pleasure! 
In all the previous games, the one who seems to 
have suffered by some sort of inhibition was no 
doubt Tal; once this circumstance disappeared, 
the fight suddenly became more equal. 

Secondly, Tal's play in this game was defi- 
nitely more mature than decades earlier. True, 
he built up his attack according to the same sce- 
nario, but was able to adjust his strategy when 
the situation required it. 

Being used to “easy' games against Tal, 
Korchnoi failed to sense the looming danger 
and after a series of slight inaccuracies blun- 
dered rather heavily. Finally, after several de- 
cades of playing against each other, the wizard 
from Riga showed to his opponent the face that 
the public was so used to, but which Korchnoi 
had never seen before. 

Unfortunately, Tal's health was considerably 
weaker than Korchnoi's; five years later the leg- 
endary Misha died. At his almost 74 years, 
Korchnoi doesn't look like an old player and I 
am pretty sure that, had Tal been alive, the par- 
adox of the century would have seen new and 
unexpected evolutions, although in a new cen- 
tury. 


7 A Chess-Player's Best Friend?! 


Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It 
is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast 
out, and to be trodden under foot of men. 
(MATTHEW 5:13) 


In the introduction I expressed some fears 
about the negative influence that the excessive 
use of computer analysis modules might exert 
over a practical player"s strength. However, at 
the time I chose the method of work for this 
book, I wasn't entirely aware of the real dimen- 
sion of the danger. 

Computers are wonderful tools, but if al- 
lowed, they can become merciless masters. 
Quite frequently, instead of guiding the com- 
puter through the jungle of variations based on 
his human intuition, the player becomes a 
mere terminal of the machine, and his main 
function is to adorn with words the computer"s 
“thoughts”. 

Such a situation is especially harmful when 
analysing a position where one of the sides sac- 
rifices material for the sake of a long-term at- 
tack against the enemy king, a typical picture 
for this book. The computer's greediness as 
well as the horizon effect makes it unable to an- 
ticipate and understand certain long-term fea- 
tures correctly. 

Ishall now present a shocking example. Dur- 
ing the 2004 Olympiad I suggested to my team- 
mate Dieter Nisipeanu that we try to improve 
our not entirely satisfactory form by analysing 
some complicated games after breakfast, instead 
of the customary specific preparation for our op- 
ponents. I had just bought the Russian version of 
Kasparov's My Great Predecessors in Romania 
and we started looking for an interesting dia- 
gram. We were curious to see the result of the 
symbiosis between the world's strongest player 
and a computer. Soon, we chose the following 
game. 


Petrosian — Gligorié 
Rovinj/Zagreb 1970 


1 dá 6 2 c4 g6 3 03 Lg7 4 e4 d65 Le2 0-0 
6 DE3 es 7 0-0 De6 8 d5 De7 9 bá fDhs 10 
AZ?! 4 1 as 5 12 B13 5! 13 exts Oxts 
14g3(D) 
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Gligorié now unexpectedly sacrificed a piece: 

14..Dd4!! 

Not having much of a choice, Petrosian ac- 
cepted the present. 

15 gxf4 Dxt3+ 

The first critical moment (from the point of 
view of our main theme) is reached. Petrosian 
captured on f3 with his queen: 

16 Vixt3 

Kasparov mentions that Gligorié recom- 
mends 16 %)xf3, aiming to return the material 
for the sake of equality with 16...exf4 17 &b2 
g4 18h]. Garry felt like continuing the varia- 
tion a bit longer with 18...gxf3 19 Egl &h8 
(D). 

He continued 20 Exf3 Zes “with equality”. 
When we reached this moment of the analysis, 
we looked at each other in disbelief. Even if it 
were not stronger than 20 $xf3, the exchange 
sacrifice 20 Exg7 &xg7 21 De4+ certainly 





deserved to be mentioned. Had Garry switched 
his eyes from the computer's screen to the 
chessboard for a second, he would have defi- 
nitely dedicated some of his time to this line (1 
do not know which engine(s) Garry was using, 
butmany do not show 20 Exg7 among their top 
preferences). In fact, White is close to winning 
here; for instance, 21...%h6 (against 21...%f7 
the most accurate continuation is 22 Df6 pre- 
venting the activation of the black queen to h4, 
followed by $xf3) 22 Wixf3 followed by Rgl 
with a huge attack. 

Soon, we got a new reason for disappoint- 
ment. Against the continuation suggested by 
Smirin, 16...24, Garry gives 17 Dd2, mention- 
ing that Black still has to prove his compensa- 
tion after 17...exf4 18 QNde4 (D). 
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I wonder how Garry would have reacted in 
the pre-computer era if he had been shown this 
position. Possibly he would have searched for a 
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forced win for Black. Here is the result of our 
analysis: 18...82€5 19 Za2 (Num suggests 19 
Ra3, discouraging ..f3, though I believe that 
19. 8h4 20 f3 g3 21 Ra? &.h3 is dangerous for 
White) 19...£3 (D) (threatening ...E/há4 followed 
by either ...£2.e5 or ...$h3) and now: 
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a) 20 $.g5 (only a temporary defence, as we 
shall see) 20... EYe8 (winning a tempo by attack- 
ing the knight) 21 Zel Eh5 and White is in se- 
rious trouble. The thematic 22 h4 doesn't help, 
since after 22...gxh3 the threat of ...h2+ fol- 
lowedby ...$2.h3 or... YYh3 is deadly. 23 &h2 is 
no remedy in viewof 23...8.e5+ with a decisive 
attack. 

b) While 20 £2.g5 was our “human” defence 
for White, we later discovered that the com- 
puter suggests (among others, which tend to 
transpose) 20 Sh1. I have just played a few 
moves against the silicon monster and here is 
where we got: 20... Wh4 21 Wid2 (aiming to 
trade queens with $YgS if allowed and thus 
putting pressure on Black to do something 
quickly) 21...8.g6 (clearing the f-file for the 
rook) 22 0g3 2.e5 23 Rgl XfS (with the brutal 
threat of 24... $/xh2+ 25 &xh2 EhS4) 24 DI 
hs 25 Ég3 Ze8 and Black can win his mate- 
rial back any time he wants with ...8.xg3 (thus 
reaching approximate material equality with 
rook and pawn versus two minor pieces) but he 
can continue to increase the pressure for a 
while. Needless to say, the computer is not so 
delighted with White”s position any more. 

Only ten minutes had passed and we had al- 
ready discovered two major flaws in Garry's 
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analysis. Needless to say, we were anxious to 
see more of it... The game continued: 





17 Eh1 

Garry agrees with Petrosian that 17 Erd3 is 
better. In fact, this might be true, but we man- 
aged to discover an interesting point. After 
17...8.£5 18 QNde4 exf4 19 f3 Black is not 
forced to settle for a more or less certain draw 
by 19...gxf3 20 Rxf3 $.xc3 but can fight for 
the initiative with 19...2xe4 20 fxe4 Les, 
when White's pieces are rather poorly placed. 
For instance, 21 Ra2 Eh4 22 Obs (or, simi- 
larly, 22 Ddl £3) 22...43 with a dangerous at- 
tack. Black plans a gradual increase in the 
pressure with ...Xf7 (or ...&f6), ...bh8, ..Xg8, 
..Hyh3. However, this is a minor detail from 
the point of view of our main discussion and 
choosing the immediatedraw or this sharp line 
can be a mere matter of taste. 

17...exf4 18 &.b2 

Garry recommends here 18 3de4 and if 
18..8h4 19 242 Les “then even 20 13 Ld4+ 
21 &f2 (D) is possible”. 

Once again a shocking comment (as Nunn 
points out, 20 )b5 intending £.c3 poses Black 
more problems justifying his sacrifice). Is 
there anything appealing in White's position 
with his queenonhl andthe rook pinned? Isn't 
he just close to losing? Together with Dieter, I 
believe that after 21...8.f5 22 Rel $h8 fol- 
lowed by ...Zg8 and, if appropriate, ...XZae8 
Black's attack should already be decisive. Iam 
also convinced aboutthe fact that, ifhe wereto 
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be separated from his computer, Garry would 
agree with us. 

The reader can relax now: the worst is over. 
Ishall only mention some further minor points. 

18... 8.15 19 Efel 132! 

Nobody seems to have made any comment 
about this move so far, but we considered it 
slightly inaccurate in view of the next com- 
ment. We considered that 19..Xyh4 is a better 
move-order, since White cannot prevent ...f3 
with 20 Erg Hae8 21 h3 because of 21...13!, 
when we felt that 22 Wg3 Eixg3+ 23 fxg3 loses 
to 23...12+ 24 Bxf2 (D). 


e qua nai 





True, we only discovered 24...&bl+ here, 
which seems to lead only to a marginally better 
position for Black, but later my Pocket Fritz 
suggested 24... 82e4+ 25 $e3 2.g6+ winning. 
(Yes, once we had finished our human analysis, 
we considered it natural to make a blunder- 
check with the machine.) 
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20 Ddes?! 

But now, Petrosian missed his chance. For 
some reason, Kasparov considers 20 Dxf3 gxf3 
21 Wxf3 Wh4 to be far from appealing for 
White, but after 22 $g3 (D) things are not that 
simple. 


a. 


» Rad 






For instance, 22... Ei xc4 (22... Wixg3+ 23 hxg3 
is just better for White) 23 dl (23 Re7 is also 
worth mentioning) 23...8.g6 24 £.xg7 &xg7 25 
De3 Eixb4 26 Babl and, deprived of his king's 
bishop, Black has some problems defending his 
position in spite of his extra pawn. 

20...84h4 21h3 

Here we finally found a reasonable com- 
ment: 21 (Ddl &.h6 22 &cl, aiming to ex- 
change the bishops, is the best practical chance. 
The variations provided by Garry looked en- 
tirely reasonable to us. 

All this was enough for just one morning, 
since we had no intention of arriving exhausted 
at our games, but I believe that I have managed 
to make our point clearly enough. The symbiosis 
between a manand a computer is a complex pro- 
cess, requiring a lot of time and skills ifit is to be 
done well. In the situations we have just seen, 
one of the greatest attacking players ever (and 
an outstanding specialist of the King's Indian at 
the same time) fulfilled the far from glorious 
role of the animated terminal of his computer. 

21...2e5 22 Re3 gxh3 23 Wxf3 É g4 24 
Wh1 h2+ 25 bg? Whs 26 Nd2 Ld4 27 Vel 
Rae8 28 Dce4 Lxb2 29 Bg3 Les 30 Raa3 
&h8 31 &hl Eg8 32 Wrl Exg3 33 Exg3? 
Bxe4 0-1 
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I suspect we were just unlucky to have cho- 
sen precisely this game. Later I found out that 
there were a lot of valuable things in this book, 
and that the computer had definitely helped 
Garry to reach the very essence of several in- 
teresting games, even though it occasionally 
caused some analytical flaws. And yet, losing 
control of the computer can sometimes be prej- 
udicial on more than just, the creative field. 
Here is a recent example. 


Kramnik — Leko 
World Ch (game 8), Brissago 2004 


1e4e52 013 Dc63 2.5 a6 4 294165 0-0 | 
2.e76 Bel b57 $2b30-08 c3d59 exd5 Dxds 
10 Dxes Dxes 11 Rxes5 c6 12 d4 2.d6 13 Rel 
Wih4 14 g3 Wh3 15 Res 

Having failed to prove any kind of advantage 
in his previous three games as White where he 
tried Anti-Marshall systems, Kramnik decides 
to go for the main line. I shall not comment in 
detail on the next phase of the game, but focus 
just on the psychological aspects of the critical 
moment. 

15...g5 16 Wif 1 Wyh5 17 Od2 ÉS 18 13 D16 
19 Rei Rae8 20 Xxe8 Xxe8 21 a4 

A typical method of countering Black's de- 
velopment advantage: White activates his rook 
along the a-file. An exciting race will now start: 
whose threats will first acquire a decisive char- 
acter? 

21..Wkg6 22 axb5 

In an interview given immediately after the 
end of the match, Kramnik criticized this move. 
He confessed that, together with his seconds, he 
initially relied on 22 2)e4 retuming the material 
advantage in order to complete his develop- 
ment. This is a very “human” and quite correct 
treatment of the position. However, they soon 
discovered that Black has reasonable chances 
to hold. He didn't give any concrete lines, but 
the following analysis more or less supports his 
point of view: 22..0xe4 23 fxe4 Lxe4 24 
$.xg5!7(24axb5? allows Blackto starta strong 
attack with 24...82.d3 25 Ext 7+ Wxf7 26 Eixd3 
Rel+) 24..bxa4! (a typical move in the Mar- 
shall Attack; if White has not been in time to 
open the a-file with axb5, Black can consider 
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spoiling the coordination of the white pieces 
with this seemingly anti-positional move) 25 
2.4 (25 Éxa4? weakens the back rank, allow- 
ing 25...8b8 with a strong attack) and after 
25...2d5 26 8.xd5 cxd5 Black's piece activity 
and his safer king should compensate for his 
shattered pawn-structure, though there is still 
some play left here. 

However, 22 axb5 is not the decisive mis- 
take, as we shall see. 

22...82d3 

There was a significant difference between 
the two players” knowledge of this position: 
Kramnik had analysed the whole line with the 
help of his seconds and the computer, while 
Leko was playing on his own starting from an 
earlier stage of the game, finding himself close 
to time-trouble by this point. Under such cir- 
cumstances, one would expect that the only one 
who could collapse would be Black, but rather 
surprisingly, itis White who loses dramatically. 

23 Wf2? 

With this move White gives up his queen, re- 
lying on his strong a-pawn, but his queenside 
counterplay will fail by justone tempo. 23 Wid1 
might have still saved the game; for instance, 
23...82e2 (in case of 23...axb5 24 Ra7 the pres- 
sure against f7 considerably reduces Black's 
attacking potential) 24 He2 (White is best ad- 
vised to accept the repetition; in case of 24 $.c2 
Wrhs 25 Vel $.xf3 Black gets a strong attack) 
24...8.43 (the overambitious 24.. WhS? is met 
by 25 Wis!) 25 Erdl with a draw. 

Although the text-move was part of the 
Kramnik teams preparation, it leads White to 
defeat. Such a serious mistake in preparation 
can hardly be imagined at the highest possible 
level and I am pretty sure that it never occurred 
in the Kasparov-Karpov matches, years before 
the analysis modules became reasonably strong. 
Once again, instead of being an obedient tool, 
the computer became a merciless master, con- 
vincing a whole team of strong players that its 
suggested move was winning. 

23..Re2 (D) 

Black has managed to trap the enemy queen 
(24 Efl is only a temporary solution as we 
shall see) but after bxa6 the white a-pawn will 
become very dangerous. 
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24 Vixe2 

I had the curiosity to repeat what might have 
been the “research process” of Kramnik & Co. 
Run on a reasonably strong computer (Pentium 
Centrino at 1.8 GHz), Fritz's initial opinion 
about the diagram position is that 24 E/xeZ fol- 
lowed by 25 bxaó leads to a clear advantage. 
Soon, it starts liking the variation more and 
more. Usually, such a trend in the machines 
evaluation is considered convincing enough, 
butthis is precisely the problem: we tend to for- 
getthat we play chess mainly to test our mental 
power and that the process of analysis should 
have a similar purpose. I believe that if Kram- 
nik's seconds had looked a bit more carefully at 
the board they would have felt that things were 
not that clear. Ironically, after 3-4 minutes the 
computer's evaluation suddenly drops down 
from “almost winning" to “losing”. 

Some years ago, I read somewhere about 
Kramnik that before asking the computer"s opin- 
ion about a certain position, or even before 
checking what critical games had been previ- 
ously played in a variation he was interested in, 
he always tried to form his own opinion about 
the whole matter. However, it seems that he has 
partially lost this habit. 

Anyway, 24 Ef? is nota solution either be- 
cause of 24...Exd2, when White clearly loses 
theraceafter 25 bxa6 2xfl 2647 Ee2 27 a8E+ 
&g7. Black is a piece up and maintains attack- 
ing chances. 28 &xfl only makes things worse 
because of 28... $Yd3 mating soon. 

Knowing the further course of the game, 
where the infiltration of the black queen to d3 
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had decisive effects, one might be tempted to 
refrain from the capture on e2 in favour of the 
immediate 24 bxa6. However, after 24...Kxf2 
25 sbxf2 the queen can strike from the other 
side by 25...&/h6 with similar effects: 

a) 26 $g2 is hopeless due to 26...g4! 27 
fxg4 Ee3. 

b) The most natural way to defend the h2- 
pawn is 26 gl butafter 26...g4 (or 26... 2.xg3 
27 hxg3 Wh3 28 a7 Wixg3+ 29 Bhl g4! 30 
a8ti+ $g7, when the newly born white queenis 
unable to parry the combined attack of the black 
pieces) 27 De4 (or 2714 &xf4! 28 gxf4 23! 29 
hxg3 Dg4 with decisive threats) 27... $/h3 White 
has no good way to parry the threats. 

c) Although it fails to save the game, 26 $e3 
can lead to spectacular play and is slightly more 
demanding. For instance, 26...2.b5 27 c4 (White 
has to interfere on the a6-fl diagonal somehow; 
he has no time for 27 a7 because of 27...8.14+!! 
28 gxf4 gxf4+ 29 $f2 Wixh2+ 30 Sel Ere2t, 
27 $.c4 is no better than the main line because 
of 27...84+ 28 Wd3 Wrg6+ 29 Be3 $xc4 30 
Dxc4 &.b8 when, having prevented the pawn 
from promoting, Black can continue with the 
attack at his own convenience) 27...DdS+! 28 
cxds (28 Sd3 gives up White's main trump to 
28... 42xa6) 28...g4+ 29 f4 Wxh2 30 2.04 Exg3+ 
31 $e2 Lxc4+ 32 Dxc4 Wf3+ 33 Grd2 Lxt4+ 
34 $rc2 (White has avoided the immediate mate 
while preserving his strong pawn; however, 
his kingside structure has vanished completely, 
leaving Black with three menacing passed 
pawns) 34...8/xd5 35 a7 (35 $b3 &b8 leaves 
White's pieces helpless againstthe black pawns) 
35... Bxc4+ 36 bl Wxcl+ 37 $a2 Eic4+ 38 
bl Ed3+ 39 ra? Era6+ 40 SPbI E'xa7! (sim- 
plest) 41 Kxa7 g3 and White will soon have to 
give up his rook for this pawn. 

24...2.xe2 25 bxa6 Wd3! (D) 

The infiltration by the black queen is deci- 
sive. 

26 &f2 

Nota reliable defence, but there was no reli- 
able defence for White. Curiously, the com- 
puter needs some time to understand that 26 a7 
We3+ 27 Bg2 Lxf3+ 28 Dxf3 WeZ+ 29 Bgl 
Dg4 leads to mate. 

26...2xf3! 
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Nota difficult move to find, even for an aver- 
age player. Leko's claim that he has made his- 
tory with this game sounds a bitexaggerated. In 
fact, it was only Kramnik's merit. 

27 Dxt3 De4+ 28 Sel Dxc3! 

Another elegant move, leading to the elimi- 
nation of the a-pawn after a forced sequence. 

29 bxc3 Elxc3+ 30 Sf2 Wxal 31 a7 h6 32 
h4g40-1 


Actually, there is some good news here for 
the devotees to our royal game. In spite of the 
abrupt progress of technology, chess (and, in 
particular, attacking chess) remains an enigma 
and fertile territory for human research. 

Clearly, when analysing a complex position, 
it is always useful to have a reliable partner by 
one's side. Many players consider that there is 
nothing more trustworthy than Fritz, Hiarcs or 
Junior. I might just be old-fashioned and nostal- 
gic, but I believe that a really good piece of work 
can be carried out only by two human beings sit- 
ting against each other with the sincere desire to 
discover the truth. The optimal situation is when 
this happens during a post-mortem analysis; 
after having thought on their own for several 
hours, with the highest possible degree of re- 
sponsibility, the players can get a deeper and 
more complete overview by confronting their 
ideas in the variations that remained behind the 
scenes. However, such situations are not very 
common. Usually, the players are pretty tired af- 
ter their prolonged fight. Besides, the loser is not 
always in the mood to look back at his defeat, 
while the winner feels that he has already proved 
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what he had to prove. Therefore, analysis usu- 
ally takes the form of a rapid exchange of im- 
pressions followed by a new handshake and a 
rush to reach the restaurant before it closes. 

Recently, I was confronted with a happy ex- 
ception to this rule. After almost four hours of a 
tough fight, my strong opponent invited me for 
a post-mortem. Instead of the customary for- 
mality, I found myself involved in one of my 
most exhausting analysis sessions ever: for sev- 
eral hours, my ex-opponent tried again and 
again to find improvements over his play, in or- 
dertomakehis position playable. Ido notknow 
where he found so much energy, but I was truly 
fascinated by our prolonged dialogue. 

That same evening 1 hurried to save the vari- 
ations we had just looked at, in order to avoid 
forgetting them. My next impulse was to check 
them with the help of the computer, of course. 
The result was surprising and encouraging at 
the same time, as most of our analysis stood up 
to computer checking. 


Marin — Graf 
Spanish teams, San Xenxo 2004 


104046213 63 23 d5 4 dá dxc4 5 Lg2 a6 
6 0-0 Dc6 7 63 Ld7 8 De3 

A typical position for the Catalan. Black has 
won a pawn and is ready to defend it with ...b5. 
Wihite"s compensation consists of his slight ad- 
vantage in development, the pressure along the 
*Catalan" diagonal and his mobile pawn-centre. 

8...4.b4!? (D) 

This move came as a little surprise. I only 
knew the variations starting with 8...Xb8 9 We2 
b5 10 e4 and 8... &d6 9 Ere2 b5 10 e4, in both 
cases with a strong initiative for White. 

The text-move aims to reduce White”s influ- 
ence over the central squares, but involves an 
elevated degree of risk. After the expected ex- 
change on c3, the dark squares in Blacks camp 
will remain weak. As I found out later, the 
move was not a novelty. It had been played in 
2003 by Adams against Gelfand, and he ob- 
tained an entirely satisfactory position. 

9 Vez 

Gelfand played 9 des, which seems a bit 
premature to me. Before placing the knight in 
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the centre, I wanted to provoke an additional 
weakening of the dark squares. 

9..b5(D) 

This is the most ambitious continuation, af- 
ter which the position becomes really sharp. 
Adams recommended 9.. “NdS here. During the 
game, 1 was planning to continue with 10 de4!? 
(the consequences of the exchange sacrifice in- 
troduced by 10 Exc4 Das 11 Wid3 &xc3 12 
bxc3 &.b5 13 We2 Lxfl 14 $.xfl didn't seem 
too clear to me) 10...b5 11 b3 followed by 2.2, 
in order to take advantage of the weakness of 
the c5-square. 
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10 De5 

Although this is the most natural move in the 
world, 1 spent a considerable amount of time 
before playing it. I wanted to be sure that the al- 
ternatives were worse, in order to avoid a con- 
fusing psychological situation such as that from 
the game Tal-Geller (see Chapter 1). I tried to 
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make 10 a4 work, in order to bring my rook into 
play, but after 10...Xb8 11 axb5 axb5 12 Des 
(12 &a6 doesn't achieve anything because of 
12.. $c8) 12..4DaS I understood that Black's 
solidity on the queenside cannot be questioned 
in any way. Against 10 Édl, aiming to activate 
the other rook, the thematic 10...)dS is stron- 
ger than on the previous move. 

10...)xe5 11 dxes 

White didn't sacrifice a pawn just for the 
sake of winning an exchange with 11 $.xa8. 
After 11... Exa8 12 dxeS &.xc3 13 bxc3 Das 
Black obtains a very comfortable position. The 
threat of &.xa8 (or, in some cases, 2.xd5) has to 
be keptin reserve. 

M..Sixe3 

For instance, against 11...Dd5 I had planned 
12 2.xdS! exd5 13 xdS Le7 (13...8.a5 is even 
worse in view of 14 b4!) 14 b3! with the better 
structure and strong centralization for White. 
Graf"s continuation is more ambitious and more 
consistent, but it also involves more risk. 

12 bxc3 

Now against 12 $.xa8 Black has the addi- 
tional possibility of 12...$.xe5, with two pawns 
for the exchange and good development. 

12..Dd5 13 293 (D) 
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White has no time to defend the pawn, of 
course — the black king must be prevented from 
castling at any cost. It is here where the thematic 
clash begins and in fact, our joint analysis fo- 
cused only on the next phase of the game. 

The main question is whether Black”s mate- 
rial advantage will compensate for his chronic 
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development problems. Needless to say, ana- 
Iysing this kind of position with a computer is a 
tricky business. The machine”s inclination to 
treasure the material advantage makes it virtu- 
ally useless in evaluating the situation correctly. 
Itcan provide help in case the game enters a de- 
cisive phase, of course, but the first steps 
should be examined “manually”. 

13..Dxc3 

First of all, my opponent expressed some 
doubts about the correctness of this move. He 
suggested 13...h5 preventing E g4 and planning 
totransfer his own queen to b7 in orderto castle 
queenside. In this case, the best way of defend- 
ing the c3-pawn is 14 $id2!, immediately start- 
ing play on the dark squares. After 14...82.c6 
(14...8b8 fails to 15 $.xd5!, winning the pawn 
back without allowing the enemy king to es- 
cape from the centre) 15 Wid4 White maintains 
control of the position. He plans to improve his 
position further with Rfd1-d2, Kadl and Wes, 
when the threat of e 4 becomes decisive. Black 
cannot proceed with his initial plan because af- 
ter 15... 8/b87 16 Lxd5! $xd5 17 e4 the bishop 
hasno good squares at its disposal; for instance, 
17...82.06 18 EfcS or 17...8.b7 18 Ef(a)dl, with 
decisive threats in both cases. 

14 Wg4(D) 
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14...g6 

This is the most natural and solid way to de- 
fend the g-pawn, but it has the drawback of 
weakening the dark squares evenmore. 14...Ee8 
leaves the h7-pawn vulnerable, but Graf sug- 
gested 14...g5 as a possible improvement. Just 
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as his suggestion on the previous move, this 
might look like an insignificant detail but these 
small nuances are in factatthe heart of the posi- 
tion. Being stuck with his King in the centre, 
Black has to react by winning space on the 
wings. His chances for survival depend on 
how he manages to carry out this abstract plan. 
However, 14...g5 is a premature weakening of 
the kingside and White can obtain an advantage 
by force with 15 £.xa8! (for once, this move is 
good) 15... Wixa8 16 Efdl!! (a very accurate 
move; the rook exerts pressure on the d-file and 
clears the fl-square for the king, thus creating 
the threat of Fixg5, which was impossible be- 
fore in view of ..De2%; 16 Hfcl is worse be- 
cause after 16.../De4 17 £3 the knight can use 
the d2-square, from where it attacks the f3- 
pawn) 16...5 (aiming to close the a3-f8 diago- 
nal; 16..Dxdl? is impossible in view of 17 
Wixg5 Vd8 18 Erg7 winning; in the game, this 
whole line would not work out well for White, 
because the last move would not be available: 
there would be a black pawn in the queen”s 
way on g6!) 17 Exd7! sbxd7 18 Wid4+ Das 19 
e4 and White wins material, maintaining his 
chances for an attack. 

15 Macl (D) 

With the black kingside relatively solid, 15 
fxa8 is, as usual, premature. For instance, 
15...8xa8 16 Efcl (as mentioned above, 16 
lifdl doesn't work now because Black can 
simply capture the rook) 16...De4 (but not 
16...h57 because of 17 Wg5, winning) 17 $rh4 
c5! (but not 17...g57 because of 18 Wh6!) and 
Black solves all his problems. 
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15...h5 

Finally, Graf starts his wing operations. I 
believe he chose the right moment for it, since, 
besides its general usefulness, 15...h5 has the 
concrete aim of driving the white queen away 
from the critical dark squares. Other moves: 

a) Incaseofthe immediate 15...2)d5 I would 
have placed my queen on dá, after $.c5 or 
maybe immediately with 16 $id4, when 16...b4? 
loses outright to 17 $.xd5! exd5 18 e6. 

b) 15...Da4 attempts to close the a3-f8 diag- 
onal by placing the c5-square under control, but 
fails by just one tempo after 16 Kfdl; for in- 
stance, 16...Xb8 (16...c5 loses material to 17 
Exd7!) 17 Bxd7! Exd7 18 KdI followed by a 
deadly check on có. 

c) During the game 1 thought that pawn- 
grabbing with 15...)xa2 was completely out of 
place because of 16 Zc2 b4, and we didn't 
investigate this any further during the post- 
mortem. However, the position after 17 Jxa2 
bxa3 tums out to be not so clear, as Black's 
weak but numerous queenside pawns can cross 
White's plans, while 18 dl Kb8 19 Wxc4?! 
0-0! 20 8.067? &.xc6! is an example of Black's 
resources. When I realized that a natural devel- 
oping move such as 18 Kd1 is not too effective, 
Istarted having doubts about the correctness of 
Wihite”s previous play. However, using a pro- 
cess of thinking described in Chapter 1, I soon 
discovered that White has a much stronger con- 
tinuation of the attack, viz. 17 Wxc4! (transfer- 
ring the queen to a more active square, once it 
has achieved the aim of provoking kingside 
weaknesses) 17...bxa3 18 Bd1!! (bringing the 
last piece into play and ignoring the knight, 
which cannot escape anyway) 18...Xb8 (virtu- 
ally forced: Black removes the rook from the at- 
tacked square and threatens to bring the knight 
back into play) 19 £c6! Db4 20 Bxd7 Erg 
(Black is one step away from bringing his king 
into safety, while the possible discovered checks 
are not too dangerous; however, White still has 
resources) 21 h4! (White drives the queen away 
from the optimal g5-square) 21... &f5 (rela- 
tively best; 21...8Yh5 loses quickly to 22 Exc7+ 
ds 23 Wir4 Wr5 24 Wh6+ gs 25 Led!; 
21..8Yh6 is very passive, allowing 22 Ecs! 
Dxc6 23 Exc7, which takes advantage of the 
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fact that the e5-pawn is not attacked by the 
black queen any more) 22 e4 Eh5 (Black has 
managed to block the white queen's access to 
f4, but White's attack isn'tover yet) 23 Elxc7+ 
SFB (23../Dxc6?! makes things easier for White 
after 24 Exc6+ Bf8 25 Ext 7+ Sexf7 26 Elc7+ 
mating soon) 24 Ec5+ bg8 andnow 25 Exf7! 
underlines the lack of coordination in Blacks 
army. Heappearsto have no adequate defence. 

16 Uif3 

In fact, this isn't such a bad square for the 
queen either. It puts permanent pressure on the 
f6- and f7-squares, which can generate tactical 
explosions in any moment of carelessness. 

16../Dd5 17 Ktdi (D) 
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Finally, White has managed to mobilize all 
his forces, which cannot be said about Black. In 
the long run, the plan of doubling rooks on the 
d-file, placing the bishop on c5 and driving the 
knight away with e4 should win material. Be- 
sides, Black must constantly take into account 
the possibility of a sacrifice on d5. 

17...a5 

Black aims to question the bishop's stability 
along the a3-f8 diagonal. In case of the ex- 
pected move of the bishop to c5, Black can acti- 
vate his rook via a6-c6. Itis hard to say whether 
the other way of winning space on a wing, 
17...g5, as suggested by Graf afterwards, is 
better. The critical position arises after 18 h3 
g4!2 19 hxg4 Vg5 (D) (as pointed out by Val- 
entin Stoica, Black doesnot have enough devel- 
opment to play such a move as 19...h4?! — not 
facing any concrete threat, White can sacrifice 
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on d5: 20 Exd5! exd5 21 Eixd5 c6 22 id6 and 
now both 22...Rc8 23 Edi c5 24 e6 fxe6 25 
$.b2 Bh7 26 L2e4 and 22...hxg3 23 e6 gxf2+24 
fl give White a decisive attack). 
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This is in fact one of the few moments when 
our post-mortem analysis was inaccurate. 

a) We thought that White should play 20 
Éd4, postponing the sacrifice until Black castles. 
However, after 20...0-0-0 21 Axd5 we failed to 
understand the importance of the zwischenzug 
21...hxg4!, allowing Black to generate active 
counterplay along the h-file. For instance, 22 
Wxf7 (as we shall see, it is useful to eliminate 
this pawn; in case of 22 Wid1 exd5 23 Fixds5 c6 
24 Vic5 Rh6! 25 Wb6 Vixes 26 Wxa6+ S$b8 27 
&bl Zdh8 White should play for a perpetual 
with 28 Wb6+ Src8 29 Wra6+ Srd8 30 Wa8+ 
Sc7 31 Ea7+ rather than waituntil Black's at- 
tack takes on decisive contours, for instance 
with ...25-e4) 22...exd5 23 VixdS c6 24 Wes 
Rh6 25 e6! (the only way to deviate from the 
drawish course of the game) 25...Wxc5 26 
exd7+ Rxd7 27 &xc5 Rd2 28 a3 RaZ and 
Black seems to have adequate counterplay. Be- 
sides, 20...Xd8 is an important alternative to 
20...0-0-0, when White has problems continu- 
ing his attack. 

b) The immediate 20 Jxd5! (D) is more dan- 
gerous for Black: 

b1) During our post-mortem we overlooked 
that the zwischenzug 20...hxg4?! allows the ele- 
gant 21 Wxf7+! xf7 22 Exd7+, when the 
black king has no favourable squares available; 
for instance, 22...$e8 23 $.c6 or 22...%g6 23 
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L.e4+ Bh6 24 $g2. There is a slight paradox 
here: as an answer to ...hxg4, the capture on £7 
with EYxf7 does not offer White chances for a 
significant advantage in line 'a”, where the pawn 
was undefended, but here, where the pawn is 
covered by the king, it leads to a strong attack 
for White. 

b2) 20...exd5 21 Exd5 Xb8 (the only play- 
able move, creating the potential threat of clos- 
ing the a3-f8 diagonal with a well-timed ...b4; 
other moves are simply wrong; for instance, 
21...Xd87 22 Vrc5 hxg4 23 £c6! followed by 
Xdl or e6, winning, or 21...067 22 Wic5 Rc8 23 
Hd1 and Black's position cannot resist for too 
long) 22 Hid4! (now 22 Ecs is less effective be- 
cause of 22...b4 23 $.xb4 Eb5, when White's 
attack loses partofits intensity) 22...Xg8 (Black 
gives up the possibility of castling kingside too; 
other moves do not help: after 22...b4 23 e6 0-0 
24 &xb4 Exb4 25 Elxd7 White has more than 
enough compensation for the exchange; in case 
of 22..Wxg4 23 Wa7 Eb6 24 Eixc7 Te6 25 
Rd1 his pieces are rather uncoordinated) 23 
Wa7! with a strong initiative for White. 

18 2.e5 Ba6 19 a4! (D) 

This move is necessary: White has to ques- 
tion Blacks queenside stability. 

19...b4 

1 must confess that this move took me com- 
pletely by surprise and for a few seconds I 
feared that I had done something wrong in the 
previous phase of the game (a reversed psycho- 
logical situation compared to the game Tal- 
Geller). I had only taken into account 19...Zc6, 
when the exchange sacrifice 20 Exd5 exd5 21 
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WYxd5 is not only good but also entirely neces- 
sary. With his queenside under pressure and 
the rook obviously misplaced on có, Black 
faces difficult problems. The immediate threat 
is Wxc6. Black must play 21...Xe6 (21...Xtxc5 
22 Wixc5 We7 is equally bad in view of 23 
Hixc7, when Black cannot castle under favour- 
able circumstances) but after 22 axbS $.xb5 23 
WYb7 his position isn't likely to resist for long. 
This whole idea of waiting for the enemy to 
reach the c6-square and only then sacrifice on 
d5 is not new. I had seen it in Karpov-Kas- 
parov, World Ch (game 14), Baguio City 1978. 
The only significant difference is that in that 
game the whole operation was carried out in a 
simplified position, without queens on the board 
and without any mating threats. 

Meanwhile, the apparently more solid 19...c6 
allows White to retum to his initial plan of pres- 
sure along the d-file with the simple 20 Rd4. 

Now we return to 19...b4 (D): 
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20 &f1! 

Surprise for surprise! I was lucky enough to 
find this move rather quickly; Graf had taken 
into account only 20 Exc4 $xa4 with counter- 
play. By this time, we both were experiencing 
some time-pressure. The psychological tension 
had reached its maximum. 

20...8c6 

Under the slightly changed circumstances, 
this move is playable now. On the other hand, 
20...&.xa4 fails to 21 £xc4 &xdl (21...2c6 22 
Sxd5 exd5 23 Bixd5 looks equally bad for 
Black) 22 Jtxdl Wa8 (aiming to defend the 
rook and the có-square at the same time) 23 
&bS+ c6 24 Eixd5! exds 25 Erf6 with a decisive 
attack. 

21 Exc4 (D) 
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Black's queenside play has reached a dead- 
end and Graf decided to open a new front of ac- 
tion, according to his general strategy. Besides 
winning space, this move aims to remove the 
white queen from f3. Alternatives: 

a) While my opponent was thinking, 1 en- 
joyed the prospect of the variation 21... WYg5 22 
e4 De7 and now 23 Wf6(?) Eixt6 24 ext6 Dc8 
25 e5 with what I considered to be complete pa- 
ralysis for Black, failing to notice that after 
25..%Db6 White has problems maintaining his 
domination. In fact, the simple 23 $/d3 is much 
stronger, and wins immediately. 

b) I was slightly alarmed about the possibil- 
ity of 21...£5. Now, the consequences of the ex- 
change sacrifice on d5 are not entirely clear 
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since the enemy king has the f7-square at its 
disposal, but it seems that the simple 22 exf6 
Hixf6 23 Ele4 maintains a stable advantage; for 
instance, 23.003 (23...4f7 loses material to 
24 &d4 although 24 Rxds, continuing the at- 
tack, might be even stronger) 24 Exc3 bxc3 25 
2.4 es (the only way of prolonging the resis- 
tance) 26 &xe5 We6 27 &b5 (or 27 &h3). 

c) In case of a neutral move such as 21...h4 
White plays 22 e4. For instance, 22...4)c3 (other 
moves are equally bad: 22..Db6 23 Lxb6 Éxb6 
24 Rcd4 winning the bishop; or 22...0e7 23 
Lxe7 Vixe7 24 Exd7! Wixd7 (or 24...8xd7 25 
Wid3+) 25 Exc6 Wxc6? 26 2.b5, although I 
suspect that other less spectacular ways are 
possible as well). Now my initially planned 
combination 23 Kxd7?! Wixd7 24 Rd4 is an- 
swered by 24...Xxc5! 25 Exd7 xd7 26 Bixt7+ 
Sc8 27 Wixe6+ S2b8, when suddenly Black has 
achieved perfect coordination, in spite of his 
material disadvantage. The position is rather 
complicated and a draw is the most probable re- 
sult. Since in that line Black's main trump is his 
strong queenside set-up, I decided to investi- 
gate the consequences of immediately disman- 
tling it by 23 Bxc3! bxc3 24 Wixc3. Black's 
position is then as hopeless as it looks; for in- 
stance, 24...hxg3 25 hxg3! (the attempt to keep 
the h-file defended with 25 fxg3? has the draw- 
back of weakening the g1-a7 diagonal, which 
allows Black to save the game with 25...Htxc5 
26 Vixc5 Wb8! 27 VixaS Wb6+ 28 Eixb6 cxb6 
29 2e2 Se7 30 Rd6 Lxa4 31 3ixb6, when 
White's chances are only symbolically better) 
25..Nye7 (this looks like the most natural way 
of meeting the terrible threat of &.b5; the coun- 
terplay initiated by 25...€Fg5 fails to the simple 
26 &bl!, when White's attack quickly breaks 
through) 26 &xe7! Eixc3 27 £.f6 Eh7 and now 
White wins by the highly aesthetic 28 £a6!! 
with the terrible threat of £.c8. 

22h3 

The correct decision under time-pressure. 
Allowing the queen to be driven away from f3 
is a mistake; for instance, 22 e4 g4 23 Eb3 (for 
a little while, I thought that 23 exd5 would win 
outright, but then I noticed that 23...Xxc5! 
leaves Black out of any danger) 23..Dc3 (in 
case of 23..De7? White wins material by 24 
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2xe7 Eixe7 25 Exd7 Eixd7 26 Rixc6) 24 Exc3 
bxc3 25 Eixc3 Ere7! and thingsare not entirely 
clear. 

22...g4 

Practically forced in view of the renewed 
threat of e4. 

23 hxg4 Erg5 (D) 
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Everything is now ready for decisive action 
by White. 

24 es! Dc3 (D) 

This loses outright. During the post-mortem, 
Graf managed to find other defences, which, al- 
though not better from an objective point of 
view, would have confronted White with more 
practical problems. 

Inserting 24...hxg4 cannot be recommended 
because of 25 $id3, creating an unpleasant pin, 
but Black can try 25..Wxes (25...Xxc5 26 
Éxc5 Ob6 loses to 27 Exc7 Wh5 28 Lg2, 
when White's attack is stronger than Black's). 
Graf"s idea is revealed in the variation 26 exd5 
Wxds 27 Eixds exdS 28 Eixd5 Rch6, when 
things are not entirely clear, but 26 &d4 is 
stronger, with decisive material gains. 

We also needed some time to refute 24...9)b6. 
During the game I thought that 25 &xb6 Bxc4 
26 2e3 would be the end of the story, failing to 
notice that Black can fight on with 26...8c3. 
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However, atsome moment Graf noticed that af- 
ter 27 Exd7 &axd7 White has the elegant and 
not very obvious (for a human at least) retreat 
28 Eidl+!, winning the enemy queen. 
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25 Exd7! taxd7 26 Wixf7+ s2c8 27 Le3 

Once again, this retreat wins material. By in- 
ertia, or possibly in view of my slight time- 
trouble, Graf gave up some more pieces before 
resigning. 

27... SixeS 28 Exc6 hxg4 29 214 Dez+ 30 
&xe2 Eral+ 31 Rel 

Avoiding the lasttrick: 31 8.17 Rh + with a 
draw by perpetual. 

1-0 





It wasn't justdue to a lack of modesty that I 
chose a game of my own to finish the book. 
Since my aim was to present a hand-made anal- 
ysis, 1 felt that I could only rely on my own ex- 
perience in order to make the whole comments 
100% sincere. 

The final conclusion is that there are still cer- 
tain Secrets of Attacking Chess that are accessi- 
ble only to humans. Those players who have 
the courage to trust their own feelings, knowl- 
edge and power of work will no doubt have an 
advantage over their rivals addicted to the help 
of the machine. 
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